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V — 

Histokic truth ought to he no less sacred i^an reli- 
gion. If the precepts of faith raise our sold above tiie 
interests of this world, the lessons of history, in their 
turn, inspire us with the love of the beautiful and the 
just, and the hatred of whatever pi^ents an obstacle 
to the ’progress of humanity. Ihese lessens, to be 
profitable, tequire certain condition^. • It is necessary 
that the facts be produced with sf rigoiB^us exactness, 
tjiat the changes political or social be analysed philo- 
sophically, that the exciting interest of the details of 

the lives of public men should not divert attaiition 

. . • * ’ 

from the political part they played, or^cause us to 

forget their providential mission. 

• # 

Too often the writer represents the Afferent jdiases 
of history as spontaneous efents, without seeking in 
preceding facts their trues osi^n and . their natural 
dedtxetion j^ike the painter who, in re*pr»ducing the 
chairiiidieristica of. Nature, only seiaes their piotiuesque 
effpct, . without Ineing able, in Iqs pietine, to give their* 
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scientific demonstpaticm. The historian ought to be 

• 0 ^ 

more than a painter; he ought, like the geologist, 
who explains the phenomena ef the globe, to unfold 
the secitet of tha transformafion of societies. •' 

But, in wnting„hist<jjy, by what Aeans are we.to 

arrive at truth ? By following the rules of logic. Let 

• • 

xis first take it for granted that a great effect is always 

I 

due to d great cause, never to a small one ; in other 
words, ap accident, insignificant in appearance, never 
leads to im|)ortant results without pre-existing 
cause, which has permitted this slight acddent to 
produce a great effect. The spark only lights up a 
vast conflagration ' when it fallg^upon combifttible 
matters previously collected. Montesquieu thus con- 
firms tins idea : ‘‘ It is not fortune,” he says, which 
rules the world. . . , There are general causes, 
whether moral or physical, which act in every 

€f • 

monarchy, raising, maintaining, or overthrowing it; 
all accidents are subject to these causes, and if the 
fortune of a battle — ^that is to b&j„ a particular cause 
— has ruined a state, there vras a general cause which 
made it necessary that th#t state should perish through 
a single battle : in a ^ord, the princi^ cause drags 
*with it aQ ^e particular aceidents.” (^) 

j£ during nearly a thousand years the Bomans 

i i 

C) KoatM^niSit, Orandtur tit XHeadeiice de* Somaint, xriit 





si 


always came triu^phaat out of ilie'S^enQst.tiriaifraiid 
greatest pe^s, it is because there existed a general 
canrSe which made them always superior* ici[ ilieir eue* 
mies, altd which did uqt permit partial d^eats and 
misfottones to entail the fall of. the bmj^. If the 
Bomans, *affcer giving an* example to the world of a 
people constituting itself and growing great by 
liberty, seemed, after Caesar, to throw themselves 
blindly into slavery, it is because there , existed a 
general reason whieh by fatality prevented the Be- 
public from returning to the purity of its ancient 
institutions ; it is because the new want? and interiits 
of a* society in labour, required other means to satisfy 
them. Just as logic demonstrate that the re^n of 
important events is imperious, in like manney we must 


‘recognise in the long duration of an ^nstitotioi) the 
proof of its goodness, and in the mcOniestable influ- 
ence of a man upon his age the proof of his genius^ 

' The task, tlien, coitsists in seeking the vital 


element which*«onStituted tlje strength of flie insti-^ 
tution, *as the predominant idea which caused man 
to act. In following thi» rule, we shall avoid the 
errors of thgse historiahs •who gather facts trans-- 
mitted by preceding ages, without properly erranging. 
them according to their philosophical importance ; 
thus glorifying that wbioh merits blame, and leavi^ 
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ia shade tW ^hioh calls for the light. It is 
not a minute analysis of the Bonmn ^organisation 

( o o 

which will ebable ns to understand the durati(fli»of 

0 ; " 

so great'^an empire, hut the, profound examination of 

t 0 

the spirit of *its mstitutions ; no more is it the de- 
tailed recital of the most trivial actions of *a superior 
man which wiU reveal the secret of his ascendancy, 
but the attentive investigation of the elevated motives 
of his conduct. 


When extraordinary facts <> attest can enlinent > 
genius, what is more contrary to good sense than 
to' ascribe to him all the passions and sentiments 
of mediocrity? What more erron^us than not to 
recognise the pre-eminence of those privileged beings 
who appear in hiltoiy, from time to time like 

c 

luminous^ beacons, dissipating the darkness of their 
epoch, and^throiring light into the future? To 
deny* this pre-eminence would, indeed, bo to insult 
humanity, by believing it, capable of submitting, 
long and voluntanly, ^to a domination which did 
not rest on true greatness and incontestable* utility. 
Let us be logical, and we shall be just. 

Too many historian%*find it easier. to lower men 
of genius, thasi, with a generous inspiration, to raise 
them to timir duO height, by penetirating their vast 
designs. T^ius, as regards Ceesar, ihstead of showing 
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US Borne, torn to j)ieces by civil wars and o09Ttt|)ted 
by riches, trampliag under foot her ancient institu* 
tionei tboreatened by powerM peoples, such oe Gaxtls, 
Germane^* and l^arthians, ^capable of sustainSug her- 
self without a Antral power stronger, more stal^, and 
more just; instead, I say, of tracing'’ this faithful 
picture, Csesar is represented, from an early age, as 
already aspiring to the supreme power, If he 
opposes Sylla, if he disagrees with Cicero, if he 
allies himself with Fompey, it is the result of that 
far-sighted astuteness which divmed every ^ thing 
with a viejv to bring every thing under subjection. 
If h«? *throws hinjaelf into GauT, it is 'to acquire 
riches by pillage (^) or soldiers devolved to his projects ; 
if he crosses the sea to can% the 'Eoman eagjes into ^ 
an VJihnown country, but the conquest whjich will 
strengthen that of Gaul, (®) it is to seek there pearls 
which were believed to exist in the seas of, Great 
Britain. (•'’) If, after having vanquished the for- 
midable enemies * 4 )f Italy on the other side of the 
Alps, he •meditates an expedition against the *Par- 
thians, to avenge the defeat of Crassus, it is, as 

certain historian say, because* activity was a part 
• ^ 

(‘) Saetomuv, Ocemr, 22. 

(*} “ Ctssar resolTed to past) into Britain, the people of which had, 
in nearly all warn, aadhted the GanlB,” ' (Csaar, GoUie War, XV. 20.} .> 

(*) Snetoninaf-rOeuw, 
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of his nature, and that his health was better when 

. • 

he was campaigfning. (^) If he accepts fioni the 

Senate with thankfulness a orown of laurel, ‘-and 

wears it**with pride, it is tp conceal his bald head. 

If, lastly, he ns asstesinaAed by those Vhom he had 

loaded with benefits, it is l^cause he sought to make 

nimself king ; as though he were not to his con- 

temporaries, as well as for posterity, the greatest of 

aU kings-. Since Suetonius and Plutarch, such are 

the paltry interpretations which dt has pleased people 

to give to the noblest actions. But by what sign are 

we to recognise a man’s greatness? By <jbhe empire 

of his ideas, when his principle^ ‘and his system 

triuihph in spite of his death or defeat. Is it not, 

< •« 

,in fact, the peculiarity of genius fo survive de- 

structioli, aod to extend its empire over iutune 

generation!? Csesar disappeared, and his influence 

pre^onynates still more than during his life. Cicero, 

his adversary, is compelled^ to exclaim ; “ All the acts 

of Caesar, his wntingg, his words,* his promises, his 

thoughts, have more force since his death, than if he 

were still alive.” (®) For ages it was enough to teH 

the world that such fras <the will oi^ Caesar, for the 

woiid to obey it. 

(*) Appian, Owi? Wa/n, 1. llO, 326, edit. EIbhweigluBiuoir. 

(*J Oicerp, Epithla ai AMiewm, XIV.*l0, 
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The preceding^ remarts sufficiently ^explain' the 

aim I have in view in writing this history. This aim 

• • • ^ • 

is to prove that, when Providence inises lijp such men 
as Caesar, NCharlemagne, apd Napoleon^ it is ft> trace 

out to ‘peoples *the path th^* ought Ito follow; ito 

* ^ 

stamp with "the seal of their genius a new era; and to 
accomplish in a few years the labour of many 
Centuries. Happy the peoples who comprehend and 
follow them ! woe to those who misunderstand and 
combat them ^ They do as the Jews did, they crucify 
their Messiah ; they are blind and culpable : blind, for 
they do ncjt see the impotence of theiy efforts to 
suspend the definitive triumph of gfbod ; culpable, for 
they only retard progress, by impeding* its prompt^nd 
fruitful application. 

, Tn fact, neither the murder of Cssgar, por the 

captivity of St. Helena, have been^able to destroy 

irrevocably two popular causes overthrown byajeague 

which disguised itself under the mask, of liberty. 

Brutus, by slaying Omsar, plunged* Borne into the 

horrors of civil war ; he did not prevent the reign of 

Augustus, but he rendered possible those of Hero and 

Caligula. The (j^traciam of «iNajJbldon by confederated 

Europe has Been no more successful in preventing the 

Empire from being resuscitated; and, nevertheless. 
♦ 

how far are we froaii the great ‘questions solved, the 
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passions calmed, and the legitimate^ satisfactions given 

c 

to peoples by tbe first Empire ! 

Thus every day since 1815 has verified the*' pro- 
phecy ol’ the captive of St. Jlelena : — ’ 

“ How many stnjg^e*, how much blood, how many 
years will it ^ot require t6 realise the gobd which I 
'intended to do for mankind ! ” (^) 


Palace tlie Tuileries, March 20iht 1862. 


NAPOLEON. 


(*) In fact, how many disturbances, civTl<wars, and revolutions in 
Europe since 1815 ! in France, Spain, Italy, Poland, Belgium, 
Ilungary, Greece, arfd Gr^rmany ! 
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BOOK I. 

EOMAN HISTOEY BEFOEE C.BSAE. 

.CHAPTER I. 

ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 

t 

I. “It» the birth of societies,” says Montesquieu, TiieiSiags 
“ it is* the chiefs o^ the repubhcs’who form the insti- 
tution, and in the sequel it is the institution which ^“’‘**“**®"*- 
forms tile chiefs of the republics.”* And he adds, 

“One of the causes of the 'prosperity of Eome wasf 
iJie fact that its kings were all great men. iWe find 
nowhere else in history an unintefruptejl series of 
such statesmen and such military commander^.” f”) , 

The stoiy, more or less fabulous, of the foundation 
of Eome does no^ dome within the limits of our design ; 
and with no inten^on of cleariftg up whatever degi^ 
of fiction these earliest ages of history may contain, we 
purpose only to remind our leaders that the kings laid 
the foundations^of those iustitfitions to which Eome 
owed her gteatness, and so many extraoriiinaiy men 
who astonished the world by their virtues and exploits. 


VOL. i. 


(*) Orandmr rf Ditadavet itt Romairu, 
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TDIie kingly power lasted a hundred and forty-four 
years, and at its fall Eoihe lftid*becoine the most 
powerful state in Latium. <rhe town iras of vast extent, 
for, even at that epoch, the seven hjUs were jaeaAy 
all inclosed yfithin a. jraU protected intem^ly ^d 
externally by a consecrated space called the Pomce- 
Him. (^) 

This line of inclosure remained Idng thfi same, 

' although, the increase *of the population had led to 
the establishmentteof immense suburbs, which finally 
inclosed the Pomoerium itself. (") 

The Eoman territory properly so called was cir- 
cumscribed, but that of the subjects and allies of 
Eoine was already rather considerable. Some colonies 
had been founded. , The kings, by a skilful policy, 
had succeeded i^n ^ drawing into "their dependence a 
great number^f ^neighbouring states, and, when Tar- 
j^uinius JSuperbus assembled the Hemici, the Latins, 
and the^Volgci, for a ceremony destined to seal his 

Titus Ijivius I? ii . — Dionysius of Halicarnassus, speaking of 
th© porti^ of the rampart between tHe Porta -^squilina and tho 
Porta Ooilina, says ; “ Bom? is fortified by a fosse thirty feet deep 
and a hundred (Jk* more wide in tha narrowest part. Above this fosse 
rises a wall supported Internally by a lofty au^wide terrace, so that 
it cannot' be shaken by battering rams, nor I)v©i'thrown by under- 
mining.” {Aniiq, Roman,, IX. 68.) 

(‘^) “ Since that time (the time of Servius Tullius) Borne has been 
no farther enlarged . . , . «^nd if, in faco of this spectaclo, any 
one would form a notion of Jbhe magnitude of Borne, he would cer- 
tainly fall into error, for he trouM not be able Jp distinguish where 
the toi^ imd where it is limited, so close th(^ suburbs come 

up .to the town. .... Ifie Aventine, till the reign of Claudius, 
remained^ outside the Pomosrium, notwithstanding its numerous 
inhabitants.” ' (Aulus Gellius, XIII. 14. — Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
\Y, 1:3.) , 
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• 

alliance with them, fortjnseven diffeient petty 'states 
took part in the inauguration of the temple of Jupiter 
Latialis. 0) 

* foundation of* Ostia, by Ancus Maxtiijs, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, shows t^t alre'ady the political 
andcommerci^ importance of fadhtatm^ communica- 
tion with the sea was understood ; whiln the treaty of 
coramefte concluded with Carthage at the time of the 
fall of the kingly power, the details of whicb»ar© pre- 
served by Polybius, indicates more extensive foreign 
relations than we might have supposed. (®) * 

• « • , 

II. The Koman social body, which originated pr6- ' Soowi 
bably in ancient transformations of'society, consisted, 
from the eifrliest ages, of a certain number of aggrega- 
tions,* called gentes, formed of the Wilies of the con- 
querors, ail'd bearing some resemblance to the claift of 
Scotland 5r to the Arabian tribes. • The Jieads of fami- 
lies {pati'esfamilias) and their members {patridi) were * 
uhiled among themselves, not only by khidfed, but 
also by political and religious ties. •Henoe arose^an 
hereditary nobility having for distinctive markstfamily 
names, special costume, (®) and waxen im^es of their 
ancestors (jus imaginum), 

(*) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IV. 49. 

(2) “ By this treaty, the 'Romans and their allies engage not to 
navigate beyond the Bonum Promottorium (a cape situated to tlic 
north and opposite Carthage, and now q^Iled by navigators the cjj-pe 
of Forio-Farifio), . » . . The darthagmians underteke to respect 
the JLrdeates, the Antiatos, the liaurentes^ the Circeii, the Tar- 
raoinians, and indeed all the Latin peoples subject to Jloino.*’ 

(Polybius, in. 22.) 

(•) When Torquinius Priscus regulated, with the foresight of a , 

‘ skilful prince, the state of the citizens, he attached groat importance 

1J_ i 
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Tke plebeians, perhaps a race who had been con- 
quered at an earlier period, were, in regard to the 
dominant race, in a sitdation simifer to that of^ihe 
Anglo-^xons in regard to the Normans in i3be 
eleventh cenfe^ of ojjr erti, after t^e inyasion of 
England. T^hey Vere generally agriculturisfs, ex- 
cluded originally from all military and civil office. (^) 
The patrician families had gathered roun*d them, 
under the name of clients, either foreigners, or a great 
portion of the plebeians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
even prefends that Romulus had required that each of 
t^iese last should choose himself a patron. (®)' Tlie > 
clients cultivated ^ the fields and formed part of the 
family. (^) The relation of patronage had qreated such 
reciprocal 'obligations as amounted almost to the ties 
of l5;indred. Eor the patrons, they ’consisted in giving 
assistance to their clients in affairs public and private ; 

> and foi® the letter, in adding constantly the patrons 
with th^ir jperson and purse, and in preserving towards 
them an inviolable fidelity ; they could not cite each 

tb th0 diess of children of ^ndition, ani be decreed that the sons of 
patricians should weair the bulla with the robe hemmed with purple : 
but even this privilege was restricted to th« children of those l^hers 
who had exercised a curale dignby; the e^s of other patricians 
HW merely the praatexta, anSi it was necessary that even their fathers 
Bhoufd have served the prescribed time in the cavalry.” (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia f L 6.) , 

( 1 ) tt plebeians were excluded from all offices, and put only to 
ngyiculture, the breeding drf cattle, and mercantile occupations.” 
(DionyBinsofpalicaTnassus, tl. 9.)-^“ Numa ei^uraged the agricul- 
turistB; they were excused front eervice in war, and Sischarged from 
the cane of municipal affiiirs.” (Bionydua of Halicarnassus, II, 76.) 

(*) Dionysius of Halic&rnMsus, H, 9. — Plutarch, Id. 

(•) ** Agrorum partes |ittiibaerant tenuioribus.” (Festus, under 
the word Fair€i,p. 246, ei 0, MUllen). 
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other reciprocal!}^ in law, or hear witness one against 
the other, and it would have been a scwdal to see 
thejn take ^ifier%nt sides ih a political>question. It 
was ar jtate o£ things which had some ai^ogy to 
feudalism ; tl 4 e great protectei^ the little, and the little 
paid *for protection by^ rents and •services ; yet there 
was this essential differeUlbe, that the cHents were not 
serfs, but free men. 

Slavery had long formed one of the constituent 
parts of society. The slaves, taken among foreigners 
and captives, and associated in aU th8 domestic 
labours of the family-, often received thpir liberty m a 
recompense for their conduct. They were then named 
/ree(imea„and were received among the clients of the 
patron, without sharing in all the rights of a 
citizen. (®) 

The^ens thus consisted of the rejanion of patrician 
families having a common*ancestor;* around it wag 
grouped a great number of clients, ^eedpien, and 
slaves. To give an idea of the importance of the 
gentes in the first ages of Home, it is only necessary to 
remind the reader that, towardfe the year 251,*acertain 
Attus Clausus, afterwards called ^ppirfs Claudius, a 
Sabine of the tdwn of Eegdlum, distinguished, ‘^c- . 
cording to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, no less for the 
splendour of his birth thar^for his great wealth, took 
refuge among the Eomans .withihis kinsmen, his friends, 

(^) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IT. 24. * 

(*) These questions have been the object of learned researches ; but, 
after an attentive perusal of the works of Beaufort, Niebuhr, Gkettling, ^ 
Duruy, Marquardt, Mommsen, Lange, the difference of opinions 
is discUuraging t we have adopted those which appeiured most probable. 
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and ms clients, with all their families, to the number 
of five thousand men capable of carrying arms. 0) 
When in 275 the three hundred FabiT, forming.the 
gens Fa^m, offered ^one to fight -the Veia^js; they 
were followed b;^ 'four thousahd clients. ^e high 
class often reckoned, ‘by nseans of its numerous "adhe- 
rents, on carrying measures by itself. In 286, tlie 
plebeians having refused to lake part in the consular 
comitia, the patricians, followechby their clients, elected 
the consuls ; (®) and in 296, a Claudius declared with 
pride that the nobility had no need of the plebeians to 
caiiy on war against the Volsci.‘(*) Th6 families of 
ancient origin long fonned the state by themselves. 
To them exclusively the name of pop ulus applied, (®) 
as that of plehs was* given to the plebeians. (®) * * In- 
deed^ although in tlie sequel the word popuJus took a 
more extensive s^’gnification, Cicero sayp tha5 it is to 
,be understood hs applyii^, not to the universality of 
the inhabitants, but to a reunion of men associated by 
a community' of rights and interests. C^) 

'■(^) DicflPiysius of Halicamf^us, Y. 40. — Titus Livius, II, 16. 

(’) Titus Livius, II. 48. — Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IX. 15. 

(®) Titus Livms, ILp4. • ^ 

(^) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, X. 15. c*' 

« They called a decree of the people [scitum popuU) the measure 
which 1;he order of patricians had voted, on .the proposal of a patri- 
cian, without the participation of the plebs.” (See Festus, under the 
word Scitum popuUi, p. 330.) — TitHs Livius, speaking of the tribunes, 
puts the following words into the mouth of Appius Claudius: 
“Non oxdm p^uli, sed plehU’^ cum magistralltam esse.” (Titus 
Livius, li. 56.) . , . ^ 

(») “ yhe plebs was composed of all the mass of the people which 
was neither, senator nor p^ician.'’ (See Festus, under the word 
Bdimk papulQ ^ ^ 

(7) « PopulUB autom non onmis hon;^um ccntus quoquo modp 
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III. In a cojintjy where war was the princi|)al 
occupation, the political organisation must naturally 
deppnd on lh*e military orgSnisation. X single chief 
had th^ superior direction, an assembly of jpaen pre- 
emineni in i^aportance hnd age formed the council, 
while* the political rights* helongell om^ to those who 
supported the fatigues of Var. * 

The king, ’elected generally hy the assembly of the 
genfe8,{^) commanded » the array. Sovereign pontiff, 
legislator, and judge in all sacred matters, he dispensed 
justice (®) in all criminal affairs which conCemed the 
llep\iblic. fie had for insignia a crown of gold and a 
purple robe, and for escort tronty-four lictors, (®) 
some car^iying axes surroundem with^ rods, others 

ineraly rods. (*) ^ At the death of the kii^, a magis- 

* • 


PoHtioa] 

Orgmuiatioii 


congregatus* sod coetiis multitudinis juris consensu et utilitalJfe com- 
innnione S^ciatua^’ (Cicero, JDe Republmty I. 96.) 

C) “ Populus enriatis cum (Nun^p-m) comitiis regem ejse jusscrat. 
Tullum Hostilium populus regem, interrego rogaute, comitiis curiatis 
t’tL'avit. Sorvius, Tarquinio sepulto, populum de#sc ip|e consuluit 
ju'isiisque regnaro legem de imperio suo ciiriatam tulit.” (Cicero, Be 
lUpnhlwu, 11. 13—21.) • 9 

(*) “ The predecessors of Servius Tullius brought all caused1>eforo 
their tribunal, and pronounced judgment themselves in All disputes 
which regarded the State or individuals. He separated these two 
things, and, reserving to hiinsclAhe cognistyice of affairs which con- 
cerned the State, abandoned to other judges the causes of indi- 
viduals, with it^junctions, nevertheless, to regulate their judgments 
according to the laws which he had passed.” (Dion 3 ?sius of Hilicar- 
nasauft, IV. 25.) 

(®) “ Tlie consuls, like the ancieift kings, liave twelve lictors carry- 
ing axes and twelve lictors carrying rois.” (Appian, Syrian Uaw, 15.) 

{*) ** From thaitliine Tarquinius Superbus conie^, during the rest 
of his life, a crown of gold, a toga of embroidered purplo, and a sceptre 
rtf ivory, and his throne was also of ivory; when he adqiinist^ed 
justice, or walked abroad in the town, he was preceded by twelve 
lictors, who carried Oizes surrounded with rods. {Dionysiits overlaokB ^ 
the twelve other Uctm who ccifHod rode only,) After the kings hud been 
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trate, 'called mterrex, was appointed by the Senate to 
exercise the royal authority 'during the five days which 
. intervened before the nomination of his successor. This 
office continued, with the same title, under the Con- 
sular Eepublici n^en tlie absence of the coi\suls pre- 
vented the holding'of thetcomitia. 

The Senate, composed off the richest and most illus- 
trious of the patricians, to the numbef at first of a 
hundred, tof two hundred after the union with the 
Sabines, and of three hundred after the admission of 
the genteS minores imder Tarquin, was the council of 
the ancients, t/iking under its jurisdiction •the interests 
of the town, in which were then concentrated all the 
interests of the Sta^T 

The patricians (Rjcupied all offices,^ supported, glone 
the burden of w^, and consequently had .alone the 
right of voting in the assemblies. 

, The •gentes^ were themselves divided into three , 
tribes. , Eaqh, commanded by a tribune, (^) w'ls 
obliged, under Eomulus, to furnish a thousand sol- 
dier» (indeed, miles comes from mille) and a hundred 

expelled from Borne, the anniial consuls continued to use all those 
insignia, except the crpwn and tlfe robe with purple embroidery. 
These two only wore withdrawn, because theyVere odious and dis- 
ag^beable to the people. But oveli these were not entirely abolished, 
since ftiey still used ornaments of gold and dress of embroidered 
purple, when, after a victory, the Senate decreed them the honours of 
the triumph.” (Dionysius of HafLcamassus, III. 62.) 

('J “ The soldiers of BomiMus, to the number of three thousand, 
were divided inifi throe bodies, called ‘ tribes.* (ftio Cassius, Fragni,, 
XIV. edit. Gros. — Dionysius oi ^Halicarnassus, II. ^.-^Plutarch, 
— “The name of tribune of th)S soldiers is derived from 
the circumstance that the three tribes of the Bamnos, the Luceres, 
and the Tatiens, each sent three to the ariny***.^ (Yarro, De lAmgua 
Latim, Y. $ 81, p. 32, edit. 0. Muller.) 
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horsemen {celeres ).^ , The tribe was ijivided into tm: 
curise; at the head of eaeh curia eirs acnrion. Th^ 
three tribes, ’fftmfehing tinsel thousand foot soldiers 
an^ thneo hundred horsWe% formed at [first ih^ legion. 
Their nupiber^as soon doubled, by ^ ^adjunction, of 
new cities. (^) ■ . 

The curia, into which a certain number of gmtes 
entered,* was then the basis of the. political and 
military organisatipn, and hencd originated the name 
of Qidrites, to signify the Roman people. 

The members of the curia were consritftted into 
religious associations,* having each its assemblies and 
solemn festivals which established bonds of affiliation 
between th§m. . When their assemblies had a political 
aim, the votes were taken by he%d ; (*) they decided 
the question of or war; thgy, nominated Ihe 

magistrals of the town; and they cqpfirmed or abro- 
gated the laws. (®) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 3.5. — Atteiflpts have been 
made to explain in ditteront ways the origin of the word curia: Some 
have derived it from the word cm'are, or from fhe iiaulb of the ^owii 
of Cures, or from /cwjoioc, “ a lord ; ” it seems more natural to trace it to 
qiiiris (curis), which had the significatR>n of . a lance (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, II. 48.-^Plutarch,,y^e7/iw/?w, 41), for ^hus we obtain 
a term analogous witlj tLat of the Middle Ages, where itpear signified 
a man>-aUai'ms, accompanied by six or «ight armed followers. A|^d 
as the principal aim of the formation of the cui*i2i. was to t\il)ii$h a 
certain number of armed citizens, it is possible that they may ha^ o 
given to the whole the name of a p^t. AVe read in Ovid, Fasti, 11. 
11.477—480: 

“ Sive qii^ hasta curi« prUcis esl didta Sabiiiis, 

• Bellious a telo vcinit ia astra Deus : • 

Sive suo regl nomen posaei'd Quirited, 

Seu quia Koiaaiiiis jd&xerat ills 

(=) Titus Livina, I. 43. 

(*) Dionyeius of IlulicafnaattJS, II. 14, and IV. 20. 
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The appeaf to the people, (^) ^hich might anmil 
the judgments of the ma^strates, was nothing more 
than the aj^cal to the fcuriaf^and'it >vas by having 
recourse to it, after having been condemn^* by the 
decemvirs, tb.at'^.the .survivor of the ^ three Horatii 
was saved. “ 

The policy of the kihgs consisted in blending 
together the different races and brewing do^vn the 
barriers (.which separated the different classes. To 
effect the first of these objects, they divided the lower 
class of the people into corporations, (®) and augmented 
the number pf the tribes and fchanged* their consti- 
tution ; (®) but to effect the second, they introduced, 
to the great discontent of the higher cla.ss, plebeians 
among the patricians, (■*■) and raised, the freedmen to 
the rank of citijseps. (®) In this manner, .each curia 
became considerably increased in nuipbers.^ but, as 
the votes wertf taken by head,, the poor patricians were 
numeri(jally stronger than the rich. 

Servius Tullius, though he preserved the curise, 
deprived tkem o^ their militaiy organisation, that is, 
he no longer made it the basis of his system of recruit- 
ing. He itstitujed the centuries, with the double 
aim of giving as a principle the right of suffrage to all 

(*) ** The appeal to the people existed even imdor the kings, as 
the hK>oks of the pontifis show/^ (Oicoro, 7M RepiibUm, II. 31.) 

Plutarch, Numcif, 17.— f Imy, Natural Hutaryt XXXIV. 1. 

“Sei^vins Tullius (SOuformed no longer^ aforetime to the 
ancient order of three tribes, distinguish^ by oriyin^Mt to the four 
new tn]}es which he had established by. ^war^era.” (Dionysius of 
HaJicamasBue, IV. 14.); 

(^) Dionysius of HalicamasBus, III. 61 . — TitMB Livius, I. 36. 

(®) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IV. 22^ 
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the citizens, and of creating an army ^as £aore . 

national, inasmuch as Ke introduced ^e ^le^ians into 
it ; his design ^as*mde^ to throw on^tfce. richest 
zens the burden of war, (^) which watf just#’ eacl^ equip- 
ping and jnain^ining hinafiself at his C<»f The 
citizen! were no longer classified by ttaste!’, but accord- 
ing to their fortunes. Patricians ^d plebeians were 
placed in the same rank if their income was equal. 
The influence of the rich pfedominated, .without 
doubt, but only in proportion to the sacrifices required 
of them. 


Servius Tullius otdered a general ^port of the 
2X)pulation to be made, in which every one was obliged 
to declare fiis age, his fortune, the namejof his tribe, 
and that of his father, and the number of his children 
and of his slaves. This operation wqs galled ce»SM8. (®) 
The repost was inscribed on tables, (?) and, once ter- 
minated, all the citizens wero called together in arms , 
in-the Campus Martius. This review w^is c^ed the 
closing of the lustrum, because it was accompanied 
Avith sacrifices and purifications named lustrations. 


(0 Dionysius of HaUcaniassus^ IV. 19. — ServiUs Tullius, by 
these means, threw baltjjc upon tho richest all tfie costs and dan^ys of 
war.*' (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IV? 20.) , • 

( 2 ) jfuyia was the legislator of tho religious instittftions, 
posterity proclaiins Sorvius as the founder of the order which distin- 
guishes in the Bepublic the difference of rank, dignity, and fortune. 
It was he who established tho census, th<|),most salutary of all institu- 
tions for a peopla daitined to so mucjh greatness. Fortunes^ and^ot 
individuals, w(!^e called upon to SLUpport the burdens of tho State, 
The census established tho'^^lasse^, th® centuries, and that order which 
constitutes the ornament \)f Borne daring peace and its strength 
during war.” (Titus Living, J. 42.) 

(•) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IV 16. 
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The* term lus^rwm was applied tojthe interval of five 
years between two^censusek (^) * 

Tlie citizens -s^re divide# into* six? classes, (®) And 

• -* 

into a ^hundred and ninety-three centuries, ^cording 
to the fortui^ o'f each, beginning witlyfche ijchest and 
ending with Ihe ‘^poorest.- The first class cofeiprised 
ninety-eight centnnes, eighteen of which were knights ; 
the second and fourth, twenty-two ; tfie third* twenty ; 
the fiitli, thirty; and the sixth, although the most 
numerous, forming Only one. (®) The first class 
contained a smaller number of citizens, yet, having 
a greater number of centuries, ‘it was obliged *to pay 
more than half the tax, and furnish more legionaries 
than any other class. 

(*) “When Serviust Tullius had completed tho taking of the 
Genaus, he ordered all tho citizens to assemblo in arms in the greatest 
of t^9 fields situated nbar tho town, and, having arrariged the horse- 
men in squadrons, ^ho footmen in phalanx, and the ligH-armed men 
in respective orders, he submitted them to a lustration, by the immo- 
lation of a bull, a ram, and a ]&e-goat. He ordered that the victims 
should be^^led tlyice round about the army, after which he sacrificed t<) 
Mars, to whom this field was dedicated. ITrom that epoch to tho 
present ^ime^the Boi^ans have continued to have tho same ceremony 
performed, by the most holy of magistracies, at the completion ot 
each ceiasus; it is what t^jey^all a lustrum. The total number of 
all the Bomans enumerated, according to the writing of the tables of 
the census, ga^ 300 men less thftn 8S,000.’k (Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, IV. 22.). * J- 

• (*) ** This good order of ^government (under Serving Tullius) was 
sustained among tho Bomans during several centuries, but in our days 
it has been changed, and, by force of circumstances, lias given place 
to a more democratic system. «»lt is not that the centuries have been 
abolished, but the voters ^re no longer called together with the 
ai^ient regul^ty, and their judgments , havd’ no longer the sonic 
e^tdtjr, as 1 have observed in my .frequent attondmic#at tho comitia.” 
(Dionysius of Halicamasaus; TV. 21.) 

(•) ** The poorest citizens, in spite of their great number, wera tho 
last to give their vote, and made but one century.*^ (DionyaiUs of 
Halicarhiwsus, IV. 21.) i » 
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The votes coixtinttedi to be takea as in the 

curise, but the majority of* the v^faes hr 4^iiQh Mntmy 
eoimted Qiily*fer one sni&age? Ko«r, es 3|St§|da8S 
had muety-eight centuries, • while the otibeis, tehee 
together, \ad only ninety-five, it is clear that t^e votes 
of. the* first class were enough ' to« earrj’ ihe majority. 
The eighteen centuries of knights fitst gavethejjr votes, 
and theft the eighty centuries of the first class ; if they 
were not agreed, appeal was made to the vo|e of the 
second class, and so on in succession; but, says 
Livy, it hardly ever happened that t^y were obliged 
to descend to the last. (') Though, according to its 
original signification, the century should r^reseht 
a hundred^ men, it already contained a considerably 
greatff number. Each century was divideyi into the 
active part, including all the men i^m eighteen to 
forty-six years of age, and the sedentary part, ch^ged 
with the guard of the towp, composed of iijen from^ 
forty-six to sixty years old. (®) 

With regard to those of the sixth class, omitted 
altogether by many authors, they wefe exeflipt from all 
military service, or at any rate they were enroHed oiriy 
in case of extreme (ganger. (?) The centuries of knights. 


(•) Titus Livios, I. 43. « 

(*) “ From the age of seventeen years, they were ciilled to be 
soldiers. Youth began with that %ge, and continued to the age of 
forty-six At that date old age began.” (Aulus GteUjna, X. 28.— 
Dionysius of H^ioaenassus, IV, 16.) * • 

(*) Titus irtvius speaks only of a hundred and*ninety-two cen- 
turies ; Dionysius of Hali^nnssus reckons a hundred and ninety* 
three. ” In the Bomaiii pl^s, the poorest citizens, thosd who re- 
posted to the census not more than fifteen hundred uses, were called 
; those who were not worth more than three hundred and 
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who formed, the cavalry, recruited among the richest 
citizens, tended to introduce a ^separate order among 
the nobility (^) which shows the importance of the 
chief called to their command? In f|ict, thq phief of 
the celeres was, •after the king, the first ma^strate of 
the city, as, at? a latpr period, under the EepUhlic, the 
magisier equUum became the Ceutenant of the dictator. 

The first census of Servius Tulliu? gave ^ force of 

eighty thousand meir in a condition to bear arms, (®) 

which is equivalent to two hundred and ninety 

thousand* persoj^s of the two- seRes, to whom may 

be added, from conjectures, which, however, ai-e 

rather vague, fifteen thousand artisans, merchants, or 

indigent people, deprived of all rights of citizenship, 

and fifteen thousand slaves. (®) 

• • ' ' *1' 

8eve|ijy-five ases^ andwko thus possessed hardly anything, wore called 
capite cendt. Now, the fortune and patrimony of the citiar/n being for 
the State a sort guarantee, the pledge and foifndation of his love 
efor his coifntry, the men of the two last classes were only enrolled in" 
case of extreme danger. Yet the position of the proletarii was a little 
more hondlirable than that of the capite censi; in times of difficulty, 
when there was want of young mon, they were incorporated in the 
hastiiy formed militia! and equipped at the cost of the State ; their 
name coi^^ained no allusion to the mere poll-tax to which they wci'e 
subjected ; less humiliating, Tt reminded one only of their destination 
to give childrcn4o their country. cThe scantiness of their patrimony 
preventing them from •contributing to the ai^ of the State, they at 
least contributed fo the population of the city.” (Aulus Gellius, 
XVI.V0.) 

(1) “Tarquinius Priscus afterwards gave to the knights the 
organisation which they havc^ preserved to the present tinie.” 
(Cicero, He H^ptMica, II. 20.)^ 

{•) “ It is said that the number of citizens ^^scribod under this 
title was 30,00(f Fabius Pictor, the most ancient of Qur historians, 
adds that this number only include the citizens in condition to bear 
arms.” ^tus Livius, 1. 44.) 

(3) The different censuses of the people fhmished by the ancient 
historians have been explained in different manners. Did the 
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The oomitia by centime^ chaarg^ ydtiit the 
©lection of the ina^strates, .hht .oopaitia by 'eitiii®e, 
being the primitive form p£:ihie^,v;pateu»an: aEseinbly, 
continued to decree on® the , moEt important reii^ofte - 
and milit^ affairs, and remained in posse^off cff idl 
which haid nof^been formally to«&e ^QentuIMS, 

Solon effected, about th3 same epoch, in a 

similar revolution, so that at the same time the two 

o 

numbers given designate all tbe citizens, or only the headi^i of fami- 
lies, or those who had attained the age of puberty P In my opinion, 
these numbers in Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus,^ and Plu^* 
tarch, applied to all the men in a condition ftb carry arms, that 
is, accoiTUng to She organidktion of Servius Tullius, to those from 
seventeen to sixty years did. This categoiy formed, ’in fact> the trrife 
Boman citizens. Under seventeen, they were ^oo young to count in 
the State ; abo^e sixty, they were too old. 

We know that the aged sexagenarians were^ cdUed dcponferwC, 
because They were forbidde/i the bridges over® which the/ must go to 
the place of vptjng. (Festiis, under the word^ aegsagmaHus, p. 5J34. — 
Cicero, Pro S. JS^to Amarino, SB,) • 

80,000 mSn In condition to carry arms represent, according to 
tho statistics of the present time, fi^y-five hundri^itha ofothe male 
part of the population, say 145,000 men, and for the two sexes, sup- 
posing them equal in number, 290,000 souls. In faot^in Fiiance, in a 
hundred inhabitants, there are 35 who have not p^sed the age of seven- 
teen, 55 aged from seventeen to sixty years, and 10 of more than sixty. 

In support of tho above calculation, Dionysius of HalicarnaSsiis 
relates that in tho year 247 of Rome em subscription was tnade in 
honour of Horatiua Codes ; 300,000 persons, men and women, gave 
the value of what each mlfeht expend in one daj^for his food. {Y. 25.) 

As to the number Vf slaves, we in another passage of Dio- 
nysius of HalicarnasBus (IX. 25) that the women,* children, slaves, 
merchants, and artisans amounted to a number the triple of that of 
the citizens. 

If, then, the number of citizens ifl condition to carry arms was 
80,000, and the rest of the population* equalled three times t^jiat 
number, we s^uld Save for t^e total 4 x 80,000=320,000 soujs. 
And, subtracting from this number the 290,000 obtained abovo^ 
there would remain 30,000 for the slaves and artisans. * 

Whatever proportion we adfuit between these two last clasps, tbe 
result will bo that the slave^^ wo^e t!hen not numerous. 

^ IHiMNr' • 

1955 . 

• • 
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most famous towns of the ancient world no longer took 
birth as the basis of the right of snSrage, but fortune. 

Servius Tullius promulgated a gseat number of * 
laws favourable to the peojfle ; he^ estab^hed *the 
principle that the property only of the debtor, and 
not his ^rsCn, ^bould^ b© responsible for his debt. 
He also authorised the, bl^beians to beeo,me fhe 
patrons of their freedmen, which allewed the richest 

of the former to create for themselves a clientele 

0 

resembling that of the patricians. (^) 


IV. Religion, regulated in. great p^ by ^fuma, 
Vas at Rome an instrument of civilisation, but, above 
all, of government. By bringing into the acts of public 
or private lifeHhe ^intervention of the Divinity,^ every- 
thing was impressed .with a character of sanctity. 
Thus the inclosure of the town with its services, (*) 
the boundaries of estates, the transactions between 
citizens, eng^ements, and even the important facts of 
history ‘entered in the sacred books, were placed under 
thei, safeguard of the gods. (®) In the interior of the 
house,* the gods Laros protected the family; on the 
field of fbe emblem,, placed on the standard was 

• (*) Dionysius Halicaruftssus, IV. 9, 23. ' 

“ Within the tovu, tho buildings were not allowed to approach 
the ramparts/ which they now ordinarily touch, and outside a space 
extended which it was forbidden to cultivate. To all this space, 
which it was not pormittefyK) inhabit or cultivate, the Romans gave 
th^ne^e otPommrium. Wnen, in consequencAof the increase of the 
town, the ramfiart was carried fkrther out, this consecrated zone on 
each side was still preserved.” (teus Livius, L 44.) 

(*) 'bounded on the testimony of the sacred books which. are 
preserved with great care in the temples.” (Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, XI. 62.) 
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the protecting god of the legion. (^) • TPhe national 
sentiment and beSef *that* Borne would become one 
day the mistress of Italy was maintained by oracles 
or ‘proitigies ; but if, on one h^iad, religion, with 
its very Imperfections, contributed to. ^offcen Planners 
and to elWat^minds, (®) on the 9tiiernl, wonderfully 
facilitated the working ’of, the institutions, and pre- 
served the influence of the high classes. 

Eeligion also accustomed tha people of Xiatium to 
the Roman supremacy ; for Servius .Tullius, in per- 
suading them to contribute to the buildiug of the 
Temple of I^na, (■*) jnade them, says Livy, acknow- 
ledge Rome for their capital, a claim they had so oftdh 
resisted by force of arms. , ' * 

The supposed intervention of the Deity gave the 
power, in a multitude of cases, of reversuig any 
troublesoino decision. Thus, by* interpreting *the 
flight of birds,*(®) the manner in wTiiph the sacred 

chickeils ate, the entrails of victims, the direction 

• • • 

( 1 ) These precious pledges, which they regard as so many 

images of the gods.” (Dionysius of Halicariiasfus, VI.*45.) ^ 

(2) “ Hence is explained the origin of the name given to th^ Capito] : 
in digging the foundation of the tempi?, they found a human liead; 
and the augurs - declared that Eoyie w'Ould become^the head of all 
Italy.” (Dionysius of^rfalicarnassus, IV. til.)* 

(3) it This recourse fo the opinions o§ the priests and the obser- 
vations of religious worship made the people forget their hahfts of 
violence and their taste for arms. Their minds, incessantly occupied 
with religious ideas, acknowledged tl^e intervention of Providence in 
human affairs, and all hearts were penetrated with a piety so lively 
that good faith and ^fidelity to an oath reigned in 'Rome more rtian 
fear of laws or^unishments.” (iHtus Lmus, I. 21.) • 

(^) Titus Livius, 1. 45. 

(*) “ Assemblies of people, levies of troops — indeed, the fhost im- 
portant operations — were abandoned, if the birds did not approve 
them.” (Titus Liyius, I. 36.) 

VOL. I. 
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taken by lightning, they annulled the elections, or 
eluded or retarded the delib^atfons either of the 
comitia or of the Senate. No ona could enter upon 
office, even the king could ndt mount his throne* if 
the gods had not manifested their approval by what 
were reputed «ert^ip signs, of their witt; Tbene w§re 
auspicious aud inauspicious days ; in the latter it was 
not permitted either to judges to hold their audience, 
or to the people to assemble. (^) Finally, it might be 
said with Camillus, that the town was founded on 
the faith of auspices and auguries. (*) 

The priests did not form an order .apart, but all ^ 
citizens had {he power to enrol themselves in particular 
colleges. At th6 head, of the sacerdotal hierarchy 
were the pontiffs, five in number, ('’) of whom the king 
was the chief. C') They decidedf all questions which 
concerned the liturgy and religious worship, watched 
over the sacrifices and ceremonies that* they should be 


(') “ !N^uma Established also the auspicious and inauspicious djiys, 
for with the people an adjournment might sometimes be useful.” 
(Ti^us LiviuS, I. 19.y 

c {*) have a town, founded on the faith of auspices and augu- 
ries ; not a spot within thesih walls which is not full of gods and their 
worshippers ; ^pr solemn sacrifi<;e8 have their days fixed as well as 
the place where they «re to bo m^e.” (Titus JEiivius, V. 62, Speech of 
{lamillus, VI. Ac.] c ® 

(?) Cicero, De Repuhlica, II. 14. 

(^) “ All religious acts, public and private, were submitted to the 
decision of the pontiff; thus Jhe people knew to whom to address 
themselves, and disorders were prevented which might have brought 
into religion the neglect of tlie national rites^^pr the introduction of 
foreign ones.* It was the same pontiff’s duty aljio to regulate 
what concerned funerals, and the means of appeasing the Manes, 
and to* distinguish, among prodigies announced by thunder and 
other phenomena, those which required an expiation,” (Titus 
Livius, T. 20.) 
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performed in accordance with the traditional rites, (^) 
acted as inspector over* the other ministers of religion, 
fixed the caleiidar,»(®) and ware responsible for their 
actions neither tp the Sfinate nor to the people. (®) 
After \he ^ntiffs, the first place belonged to the 
cofionsi charg^ in each cnria^with, the feKgious func- 
tions, and who had at their*head a grand-curion ; then 
came th^flamena, the augurs, ('*') the vestals charged with 
the maintenance of the sacred fire ; the twelv^ Salian 
ljriests,('') keepers of the sacred bucklers, named a/ictVia,' 
and lastly, the feciales, heralds at arms to the* number 
of twenty, whpse charge it was to draw up treaties and 
secure their execution, to declare war, and to watcB 

over the observance of all international relations. (*) 

• 

(') “^he grand pontijr sxercisoa the funclions of interpreter and 
diviner, or ratter of hierophant. He not only ^rgsidea at the public 
sacrificew, but ho also inspects those which are made in private, and 
takes care that the •ordinances of religions worship are i^ot trans- 
gressed. Lastly, it i.s he who teaches^tvhat each inoividual^ught to 
do to honour the gods and to appease them.’’ (Plutarch, 

(*') “ Numa divided the year into twelve months, aJGcordftig to the ' 
moon’s courses; he added January and February to the year.’* 
(Titus Livius, I. 19. — Plutarch, Numa, 18.) 

(^) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 73. 

(^) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 64.* 

(®) Salian is derived from ealir^ (to leiip, to dancQ}. (Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, II, 7Q.) — It was their duty, on certain occasions, U) 
execute sacred dances, afld to chant hymn« in honour of the god of war. 

(®) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, H. 72. — “ Tlio *name of /eifahtf 
is derived from the circurastanco that they presided over the public* 
faith between peoples ; for it was by tljpir intervention that war when 
undertaken assumed the character of ^ just war, and, that once 
terminated, peace guai*anteed by treaty. Before war vpas 
undertaken, soi^e of the fecialeB were sent to make whatever demands 
had to bo made.” (Varro, De Lin§vM Latina, V. § 86.) — “ If allies 
complained that the Homans hod done them wrong, and deftianded 
reparation for it, it was the business of the /ti'iales to examine if there 
were any violation of treaty.” (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 72.)— 

c 2 
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There werd also religious fraternities (sodahtates), 
instituted for the purpose of rendering a special worship 
to certain divinities, iluch was the .college of the 
fratres Arvales, whose prayerS and processions called 
,down the favour of Heaven upon the harvest ; such 
also was the a^soovation having for its mission to cele- 
brate the festival 6f the Lupercalia, founded in honour 
of the god Lupercus, the protector <rf the cattle and 
destroyer of wolves. » The gods Lares, tutelar genii of 
towTis or families, had also their festival instituted by 
Tullus Hostilius, and celebrated at certain epochs, 
during which the slaves were. entirely* exempt from, 
labour. (^) 

The kings erected a great number of temples 
for the purpose of deifying, some, glory, (^) others the 
virtues, (*) others, utility, (*) and others, gratitude to 
the gods. (®) 


These fecial priests had been instituted by Numa, the mildest and 
most juA of Kings, to be guardians of peace, and the judges and 
arbiters of the legitimate motives for undertaking war. (Plutarch, 
Ca^iillus, 20.*) * 

* (') Qionysius of Halicarnassus, IV, 14. — Pliny, Natural HUtory, 

XXI. 8. . 

(2) Nurna waised a temple to Jlomulas, whom he deified under the 
name of Quirinus. (Bionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 63.) 

(^) “ Temple of Vesta, emblem of chastity ; temple to Public Faith ; 
rai^‘d by Numa.^’ (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 65, and 75.) 

('•) The god Terminus ; the festival in honoui’ of Pales, tlio god- 
dess of shepherds ; Saturn, the god of agriculture ; the god of fallow- 
grounds, pasture,” &c. (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 11. 74.) 

^ (*) “ After having done those tilings in peace and war, Sorvius 
Tullius erectOd two temples to Fortune, who appealed to have been 
favourable to him all his life, one in the oxen-market, the other on 
the bafiks of the Tiber, and ho gave her the surname of Virilu^ which 
she has preserved to the present day among the Homans.” (Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, IV. 27.) 
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The Eomahs Ipve^d to represent everything by 

external signs: thus Numa, to impress better the 
veijty of a state of peace or war, raised a temple 
to Jaimij(, which was kept open during w|u: and 
closed in.tim«tOf peace; ‘and, strange .to say, this* 
teihple was only closed three •times 'in seven hundred 
years. 

V. The facts which preccde*are sufficient^ to con- 
vince us that the Eoman republic (*) had already 
acquired under the kings a strong organisation. (®) 
Its spirit of conquest, overflowed , beyond its narrow 
limits. The small states of Latium which surrounded 
it possessed, perhaps, men as enlightened and citizens 
equally courageous, but there certainly did^ not exist 
among them, to’fjhb same degree as at Eome, the 
genius of, war, the love of country, faith in high 
destinies, the conviction oi^ an inconiestablp supe- 
riority, powerful motives of activity, instilled into 

(*) “ Tho temple of Janus liad been closed ^wice sjpo© the reign 
of Numa: the first time by tho Consul Titus Manlius, at the eifd of 
tlio first Panic war ; the second, when tj^o g 9 ds granted to our age 
to see, after the battle of Actium, Cassar Augustus Imperator give 
peace to tho universe.”* (Titus Divius, 1. 19.j — Amf Plutarch says, 
in his Life of Numa^ 26, ** Nevertheless^ this temple was closed after 
the victory of Ciesar Augustus over Antony, amUit had previous^ 
been closed under the consulate of Mai'cns Atilius and of ^itus 
Manlius, for a short time, it is truej it was almost immediately 
opened again, for a new war broke* out. But, during the reign of 
Numa, it was not seen open a single dajt” ^ 

(*) We emgloy intentionally the word republic, because all the 
ancient authors give this name to the 3tate, under the kings as well 
as under the emperors. It is only by translating faithfully these 
denominations that we can form an exact idea of ancient societies. 

(3j *< acknowledge how many good and useful institutions the 
Republic owed to each of our kings.” (Cicero, De Hepublica, II. 21:) 


Rosulttf 
obtained l>y 
Royalty. 
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them perseveiingly by gi*eat men during two hundred 
and forty-four years. 

Boman • society was founded* upon respect ^for 
family »for religion, and for property; •the goyernment, 
nipon election; the policy, ‘upon conqjaest. . At the 
head of tlie'State^ fe a powerful aristocracy, greedy* of 
glorj% hut, like all aristocracies, impatient of kingly 
power, and disdainful towards the multitude. The 
kings strive to create a people side by side wth the 
privileged caste, and introduce plebeians into the 
Senate, freedmen among the citizens, and the mass 
(jf the citizens into the ranks of ‘the soldfery. 

The family is strongly constituted; the father 
reigns in it. absolute master, sole judge over his 
children, his wife, <and his slaveSj and that durkig all 
thejr lives ; yet the wife’s position is not degraded 
sis among the barbarians ; she enjoys a community ol' 
goods with h5r husband; mistress of her house, she 
has th^s right of acquiring property, and shares 
equally with her brothers the paternal inheritance. (®) 
*The basis of taxation is the basis of recruiting and 
of poli?ical rights ; tbfcre are no soldiers but citizens ; 
there are nd citis^fms withdut property. The richer a 
naan is, the more he has of power and dignities ; but 

(^) “ Among the Komans, the children possess nothing of their 
own during their father's life. • He can dispose not only of all the 
goo^ls, but even of the lives if his children.” (^ionysius of llalicar- 
nassns, yill. J9; 11.25.) 

(*) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 25, 26. — f’rom the be- 
ginning,!' Bays Mommsen, “the Komau family presented, in the 
moral order which reigned among its members, and their mutual 
subordination, the conditions of a snponor civilisation.” {Roman 
lliatory, 2nd edit., I., p. 54.) 
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he has more charges to support, more liuties to fulfil. 
In fighting, as weU as in voting, the Bomans are 
divided into ‘classes according to their fortunes, and 
in the eo^itia, as on the field of battle, the ric]p.est are 
in the first ra^^s. 

• Initiated in the apparent pracftce of liberty, the 
people is held in check by kuperstinon and respect for 
the higli classes. By appealing to the intervention of 
the Divinity in every action of* life, the moat vulgar 
things become^ idealised, and men are taught that 
above their material interests there is a ftovidence 
whicli directs their actions. The sentiipent of right 
and justice .enters into their conscience, the oath is a 
sacred thing, and virtue, that highest expression of 
duty, •becomes tlje general rule of. public and private 
life.(^) Law exercises its entire empire, and, by^the 
institution of j;he feciales, international questions are 
discussed with a view to w^liat is just, *before» seeking , 
a solution by force of arms. The policy, of ^he State 
consists in drawing by all means possible the peoples 
aroimd under the dependence of iJome ;* and, vrhen 
their resistance renders it necessary to bonquer 
them, they are, .in different degrees, ’immediately 
associated with tfib common fontune, (-) ^d maintaingd 

O “ Morals were so pure tliafc, during two hundred and thirty 
years, no husband was known to repudiate his wife, nor any woman 
to separate from h^ husband.*' (Pluliarch, Parallel of Thtaeus^ and 
Itomulus.) 

(*) Cicero admires the profound wisdom of the first kings -in 
admitting the conquered enemies to the number of th^ citieens. 

“ Their example,** he says, “ has become an authority, and our 
ancestors have never ceased granting tlio rights of citizens to 
conquered enemies.** (Oration for BoWm, 31.) 
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in obedience by colonics — ^adv^ce^ posts of future 
dominion. (^) 

The arts, though as 'yet rude, ‘find \;heir way^in 
^vith the Etruscan rites, and come to soften manners, 
and lend thejr aid t© reli^on ; everywhere, temples 
arise, circuses ^e Constructed, great works of pubKc 
utility are erected*, and Rome, by its institutions, 
paves the way for its pre-eminence. 

Almost all the magistrates are appointed by elec- 
tion'; once chosen, they possess an extensive power, 
and put ill motion resolutely those two powerful levers 
of human actions, punishment ^nd rewtird. TSj all 
citizens, for cowardice before the enemy or for an 
infraction of discipline, (■'*) the rod or the ^xe of the 


, (^) Roman Colonies (coix)nt.e civium *cifM jure strrFRAGii et 
HONO ftUM). — First period : 1 — 244 (under the kings). 

C(jenma (Sabina). Unknown. 

Ant^nnss (Sabine). Unknown. 

Cameria (Sabine). Destroyed in 252. Unknown. 

MeduRia (^bine). Sant' -Anffelo. See Gcll., Topogr, of 100. 

Onistumeria (Sabine). Unknown. > 

Fidence ^(Sabin^. Ruins near Oiuhileo and Serpentina. Re- 
colonised in' 326. Destroyed, according to an hypothesis of 
ISL, Madvig. 

Collatia. 

Ostia (the tiouth of the Tiber). Rnins between Torre Bovacciano 
and Ostia. 

•Latin Colonies. (colon le tATiNiE). — First period: 1 — 244 (under 
the kings). 

We cannot mention with certainty any Latin colony founded at 
this epoch, from ancient., authorities. ITie colonies of Signia and 
Circeii were both re-colaniso^ in the following period, and we shall 
place them there. 

(S) « Xarquin embellished also the groat cirous between the Avon- 
tine and palatine hills; he was the first who oausod the covered seats 
to bo mad^ rotmd this circus." (Dionysius of HalicamassuE^ III. 68.) 

(’) Titus Livius, I. 44. — “ Immediately the centurions, whose, 
centuries had taken flight, and the antesignani who had lost their 
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lictor; to all, for n^ble actions, crowns of lionouf-j(^) 
, to the generals, the ovation, the triumph, (®) the best 
of ^e spoils j(*) to the grea^ men, apbtheosiSi To 
honour th|^ dead,* and for personal relaxation aftgr their 

stamdardT were condemned to death.: some hM thfiir^heads^cut off; 
others were beaten to death. Am t^ tfie rest qf the troops, the consul 
caused them to be decimated; in every ten soldiers,* he upon whom 
the lot fclfwaa con<fhcted to the place of execution, and suffered fop 
the others. It is the usual punishment among the Homans for those 
who have quitted their rank6 or abandoned their standards.” 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IX. 1.) 

{‘) “ Eomulus placed upon their hair a crown of laurels.” (Plu- 
tarch, Bomulua, 20.) * ^ 

(^) “**Tho Senate and the people decreed to King Tarquin the 
honours of the triumph.” (Coiubat of the Romanes and Etruscan^ 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, HI. 60.) — An ovation differs from a 
triumph, first, because ho who receives the honours of it enters on 
foot at the lieacl of the aiuny, and not mounted in a«car; secondly, 
that he •has neither tj;ie crown of gold, non the toga embroidered 
>vith gold and of diftereitt colours, but he carries only a white trahea 
bordered witli* purple, the ordinary cofitume**of the generals and 
consuls. Besides }u|ving only a crown of laurel, Jie does not carry a 
sceptre. This is what the little triunyh lias less than the great ; in 
all other respects there is no difference.” (Dionysius orHalicar- 
iiassus, V. 47.) ^ 

(*) ” Romulus kil Is Acron, routs the enemies, and returns to offer 
to Jupiter Feretrim the opima spolia taken from tha^ prince.^ 

** After Romulus, Cornelius Cossus was the first who consecrated 
to the same god similar sjioils, having sl^in with his own hand, in a 
C/Ombat where ho commanded the cavalry, the general of the 
Fidenates. • • • 

“We must not serrate the example of A. Marcellus from the 
two preceding. He had the courage and intrepidity to attack on th6 
banka of the P6, at the head of a handful of hoi'semen, the king of 
the Gauls, though protected by a numerous army ; he struck oft* his 
head, and carried off hia armoury of which he made an offering to 
J upiter Ferotrius. (Year of Rome 531.) « 

“ The same kind ?f bravery and combat signalised T. Manlius 
Torquotus, Vaftrius Corvus, and Scipio uEmilianus. Tpliese warriors, 
challenged by the chieftains of the enemies, made them bite tj^o dust; . 
but, AS Jihey had fought under the auspices of a superior chief, they 
did not offer their spoils to Jupiter.” (Year of Rome 392, 404, 602.) 
(Valerius Maximus, III* 2, §§ 3, 4, 5, 6.) 
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san^inary struggles, the citizens ^ rowd to the gan>e*s 
of the circus, where the hierarchy gives his rank to 
each individual. (^) 

Th^ps Rome, having reached the •third ^entury of 
her existence, finds -her constitution ^rmed by the 
kings with ‘all fiife genus of grandeur whi^ will 
develop thefhselves in the* sequel. Man has created 
her institutions ; we shall see now how the institutions 
are goixg to form the men. 


( 1 ) Tiwquin divided the scats (of the great circus) among the 
thirty curia3, assigning to each the place which belonged tip him.*' 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, III. Ixviii!) — “ It wjft then (after the 
war against the Latins) that the site was chosen which is now called 
the groat circus. 'Thoy marked out in it the particular places for the 
senators and for the knights.” (Titus Livius, I. 35.) • 



CHAPTER iC 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE CONSULAR REPUBLIC. 

(From 244 to 416.) 

I. The kings are expelled from Rome. They dis- AdranUje 
appear becaust their mission is accomplished. There Republic, 
exists, one would say, in moral as well as physical 
order, a supreme law which assigns to institutions, 
as to certain beip^j a fated limit, marked by the 
term of their utility. Until this providential term 
has arrived, no, opposition prevails; conspiracies, re- 
volts, eveiything fails against the irresistible force 
whicli maintains what people seek to oveirf;hrqjv ; but 
if, on the contrary, a state of things, immovable in 
appearance, ceases to be useful to the progress* of 
humanity, then neither the emjiire of traditions, nor 
courage, nor the merooiy oPa glorious past, can retard 
by a day the fall ^hich has been decided by destiny. . 

Civilisation ^pears to have been transported j,^m 
Greece into Italy to create jliere an immense focu.s 
from which it igight spread iiself over the whj^le 
world. Fr*m that moment the genius of force and 
im^ination must necessarily preside over the first 
times of Rome. This is what happened under the 
kings, and, so long as their task was not accomplished, 
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it triumphed over all obstacles. , Ip vain the senators 
attempted to obtain a share in the power by each 
exercising it for five days ; (^) ^in vain ‘men’s passions 
rebelled against the authority of •a single chief: 
all was useless^ and even' the murd^ of the kings 
only added strength to royalty. But the moment oilce 
arrived when kings ceased to be indispensable, thp 
simplest accident hurls them down. A man outrages 
a woman, the throne gives way, and, in falling, it 
divides itself into two : the consuls succeed to all the 
prerogatPves of the kings. (®) Nothing is changed in 
the Republic, except that instead of one^jhief, efective 
for life, there will be henceforward two chiefs, elected 
for a year. This transformation is evidently the work 
of the aristocracy ; the senators will possess the govern- 
ment, and, by these annual elections, each hopes to 
take in his turn his share in the S9vereign power. 
Such ia the Harrow calculation of man and his mean 
motive ^of action. Let us see what superior impulse 
he obeyed without knowing it. 

•That comer of land, situated on the bank of the 

( 1 ) « liTindred senators were divided into ton dccuries,and each 
chose one of its meralyirs to exercise this aiAhority. The power was 
collective : one alone carried^the insignia of iCi and walked preceded 
by tlje lictors. The duration of this power was for five days, and each 
oxerci§||Bd it in turn. . . . The plebs was not long before it began to 
murmur. Its servitude had only been aggravated; instead of one 
master, it had a hundred. It^appeared disposed to suiSer only one 
kii^, and to choose Hm it8<Jif.” (Titus Livius, J. 17.) 

(2) «*For thg rest, this liberty consisted at first rather in the annual 
election of the consuls than in the weakening of tlie royal power. 
The firslvconsnls assumed all its prerogatives and all its insignia; only 
it was feared tlmt, if both possessed the fascias, this solemnity mig^t 
inspire too much terror, and Brutu8;»owed to the deference of h^s col- 
league the circumfitance of possessing them first,” (Titus Livius, 11. 1.) 
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Tiber, and predestined to bold the empire of the wodd, 
inclosed within itsllf, Ss wo see, fruitful germs which 
demanded a rapid, expansion* This could only be 
effdcted^ by the^ absolute independence of the most 
enlightened class, seizing .for ite own profit "all the 
prerogatives o?*royalty. The aristi^ratic'govemment 
has this advantage ovel* monarchy, tha^t it is more 
immutable in 'its duration, more constant in its 
designs, more faithful to traditions, and that it can 
dare everything, because where a great number share 
the responsibility, ho one is individually responsible. 
Rome, with i^s narrow limits, had no longer need of 
the concentration of authority in a single hand, but ft 
was in need of a • new order of thifigs, which should 
give to the great free access to the sup*reme power, 
and should second,* by the allurement of honours, 
the development of the faculties of ’each. Tlie grand 
object was to create a race of men of chpice, who, suc- 
ceeding each other with the same principles and the 
same virtues, should perpetuate, from generS,tion to 
generation, the system most calculated tcp assure. the 
greatness of their country. T^e fall of the^kinglj' 
power was thus an event favourable to .the develop- 
ment of Rome. 

The patricians monopolised alone during a long 
time the civil, militaiy, and religious employments, 
and, these employments bein^ for the most part annual, 
there was in the^nate hardly a member who had hot 
filled them ; so that this assembly was composed of 
men formed.to the combats of the Porum as well as to 
those of the field of battie, schooled in the difficulties 
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of the administration, and indeed worthy, by an 
experience laboriously acquired*, preside over the 
destinies of the Republi®. 

They were not classed, as Inen are in our modbm 
society,* in envious and rival specialities : the warrior 
was not seen •tbejje. despising the civilian, the iawyer 
or orator stauding*apart fr®m*the man of action, or the 
priest isolating himself from all the others. In^ordef to 
raise himself to State dignities, and merit the suffrages 
of his fellow-citizens, the patrician was constrained, 
from his, youngest age, to undergo the most varied 
trials. He was required to possess dexi^erity of'body, 
doquence, aptness for military exercises, the knowledge 
of civil and religiotis laws, the talent of commanding an 
army or direfcting a fleet, of administrating the town or 
commanding a province; and the obligation of these 
different apprenticeships not only gave a full flight to 
all capiwitieSjJbut it united, in the eyes of the people,' 
upon the magistrate invested with different dignities, 
the consideration attached to each of them. Duiing a 
long time, he who was honoured with the confidence of 
his felkow-citizens, besides nobility of birth, enjoyed 
the triple prestige given ,by the function of judge, 
priest, and warriol'. 

An independence almost absolute in the exercise of 
command contributed further to the development of 
the faculties. At the pfesent day, our constitutional 
habits have raised distrust towards ^wer into a prin- 
ciple ; at Home, trust was the principle. In our 
modern societies, the depositary of any authority 
whatever is always under the restraint of powerful 
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bonds ; , he obeys a precise law, a minutely detailed 
a superior. The Bbmdn, op the contrary, abandoned 
to his own sole, re§ponsibilit)i felt himself free from 
all •shackles; he commanded as master ’within the 
sphere of* his attributes. .The counterpoise flf this 
TnAaseBidehce wks the short duration, of omce, and the 
right, given t6 every man* of accusing each magistrate 
at the estd of it.* 

The preponderance of the high class, then, rested 
upon a legitimate superiority, and this class, Tbesides, 
knew how to work to its advantage the, popular 
passions. Th^y desired liberty only for themselves, 
but they knew how to make the image glitter in thtf 
eyes of the multitude, and the name of the people was 
always associated with the decrees of the Senate. Proud 
of having contributed to the overtUrow of tke power 
of one individual, they took care to cherish among the 
masses the imaginary fear of the return of kingly 
power. In their hands the hate of tyrants will become 
a weapon to be dreaded by all who shall sSek to raise 
themselves above their fellows, either by threatening 
their privileges, or by acquiring^ too much popplajity 
by their acts of benevolence.^ Thus, under jiie pretext, 
renewed incessantly, of aspiring to kingly power, fell 
the Consul Spurius Cassius, in 269, because he had pre- 
sented the first agrarian law ; Spurius Melius, in 315, 
because he excited the jeaioilsy of the patricians, by 
distributing whes^ to the people during a famine ;t^) 

( 1 ) <i (leafch of Melius was justified,” said Quiuctius, “ twippease 
the people, although he might be innoccut of the crime of aspiring 
to the Iringly power.” (Titus Lmus, I V. 15.) ^ 
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in §L69, Manlius, the saviour of Eome, because he had 
expended his fortune in relievihg fnsohrent debtors. (') 
Thus will fall victims to the s^me, accusation the 

reformer Tiberius Semproniu3«Gracchus, and lastly, at 

« * ' '' 

a lateri period, the great Capsar himself. 

But if .tl'ie pi.etended fear of tlib'^ retum«,C’f J(he 
ancient regime was a powerftil means of government 
in the hands of the patriciims, the raal fear ®f seeing 
their pririleges attacked by the plebeians restrained 
them -witliin the bounds of moderation and justice. 

In fact, if the numerous class, excluded from all 
office, had not interfered by, their clamours .to set 
limits to the' privileges of the nobility, and thus com- 
pelled it to render itself worthy of power by its virtues, 
and re-inv-i^orated it, in some sort, by Ihe infusion 
of new blood, corruption and arbitrary spirit would, 
some ages earlier, have dnigged it to i£s ruin. A 

C * 

caste which is not renewed by foreign ‘elements is con- 
demned to disa^jpear; and absolute power, whether 
if belongs *to one man or to a class of individuals, 
finishes always* by being equally dangerous to him 
who eftercises it. TJiis concuiTence of the plebeians 
excited in the Eepublic a fortunate emulation which 
produced great nfen, for, as Machiayelli says : (®) “ The 
fear of losing* gives birth in men’s hearts to the same 
passions as the desire of acquiring.” Although the 
aristocracy had lon^ flefended with obstinacy its 
pnvileges, ^ it made opportunely i&eful concessions. 

(’) ‘•From these inflexible hearts came a sentence of death, which 
was odious to the judges themselves.” (Titus Livius, YI. 20.) 
i^fDUcouTH on TUui Livius, 1. 5. 
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Skilful in repairing incessantly its defeats, it took 
again, under another form* what it had been con- 
stK^ned to abandon, losing olfcen some of its attri- 
butes, bni;- preserving its prestige always untouqjied. 

, ^u s, the characteristic Yact of the ^oman institu- 
tioils was to form men apj: for«all fiWbtions. As long 
as on a narrow theatre the ruling class had* the wisdom 
to limit its ambition to promoting the veritable in- 
terests of their country, as the seduction of riches and 
unbounded power did not come to exalt it beyond 
measure, the aristocratic system maintained itself with 
all its advant^es, and overruled the instability of^ 
institutions. It alone, indeed, was cajpable of support- ■ 
ing long, without succumbing, a regime in, which the 
direction of the Stjte and the command of the armies 
passed annually into different hands, *and depended 
upon elections the element of which as ever fickle. 

Besides, the laws gave rise to»antagouisifts more cal- 
culated to cause anarchy than to consolidate true 
liberty. Let us examine, in these last relations, the 
constitution of the Eepublic. 

n. The two cqpsuls were originally* generals, 
judges, and administrators ; equ4 in powers, they were ^ EepnbUc. 
often in disagreement, either in the Fomm* Q) or on the 

(') Proofs of the disaKrcement o^tlio two consuls: “Cassius 
brought secretly as raanjj- Latins and Hmici as he possibly could • 
have their sufi^ges ; there arrived in Borne snch a j:^t number, 
that in a short time the town was full of strangers. Virginius, who 
was informed of it, caused a herald to proclaim in aD the publiivplnces 
that all those who had no domicile in Borne should withdraw im- 
mediately; but Cassius gave orders contrary to those of his col- 
league, forbidding any one who had the right of Boman freedom to 

VOL. 1. D 
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field of tattle. (^) Their disjen^ons were repeated 
many times until the consulate of Csesar and Bibulus ; 
and they were liable to become the ^ifore dangerous 
as th« decision of one consul was annulled, by the 
opposition ef his eoUea^e. On other hand, 
the short d^ttoh oft l^ek magistracy conStm^ed 
them either ip hmry a battle in order to rob their 
successor of the glory, (®) or to intei^pt a campaign 
in order to proceed* to Home to hold the. comitia. 
The defeats of the Trebia and Cannse, with that of 
Servilius Caepio by the Cimbri, (®) were fatal examples 
^of the want.of unity in the dirfiction of*war. 

In order to lessen the evil effects of a simul* 
taneous e^^ercise of their prerogatives, .the constds 
agreed to take ^in campaign the command alter- 
nately day by -day, and at Borne each to have 
the fasces dusing a month ; but ,this -innovation 
had also v&atious consequences. (*) It was even 

t • 

quit the towji until the law was confirmed and received.” (Year 
of Borne 2®^.) (Dipnysins of Halicarnassus, VIII. 72.) “Quinctius, 
more indulgent than his colleague, willed the concession to the 
'people S[>f all their just qpd reasonable deman^^ ; Appius, on the 
contrary, was willing to die rather than to yield.” (Tear of Borne 
283.) (Dionysius of JBalicamas^, IX. 48») 

(') ” The two consuls were of the mo^ opposite tempers, and 
*were always in discord Idmtmties diseordesg^uey* (Titus Livius, 
3^X11. 41.) While they lost their time in quarrels rather than in 
deliberations.” (Titus Idvius, XXIL 45.) 

' (*) Titus Liyins, XXL'52 i — D io Cassius, OCLXXI., 

’ ej^t. Gros. • 

(*) Titus JUviuB, X^ 52. ^ \ 

(4) the Boznan anny the.two consuls eiyoycdw.eqtial power; 
but th« of ^grippe, in concentrating the authoHty in the 

hands of his colleague, established the unity so neceSfax^ for the 
success of great enterprises.” (Titus Livius, 111 ^.) ”‘The two 
consuls cammanded often both in the day of Cnttts Idvins, 
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thought necessary, •nine ye^ after the fall of ‘the 
kings, to have 'recourse to tiie dictatorships and this 
absolute authority, *liimted to six months,' thiftt is, to 
the long^t duration of a campaign,^ only remedied 
te mpora rily, axd under exWordin^iy ckcumstances, 
thefwant of power concei^trated in akingle individual. 

This dualism and insta{>ility of tha supreme au- 
thority were not, therefore, an element of strength ; 
the unity and fixity of direction necessary among a 
people always at war had disappeared; but the evil 
would have been more serious if the conformity of 
interests and Views of individuals belonging to the, 
same caste had not been there to, lessen it. The 
man was worth more than the institution^ which had 
formed diim. 

The creation of tiibunes of the poople, whose part 
became subsequently so important, wast in 260 , a new 
cause of discord; the plebeians, who pomposM the 
great part of the army, claimed to have th<u military 
chiefs for magistrates ; (^) the authority^ of the tribunes 
was at first limited: we may convince ourselves of 
this by the following terms of Vhe law which esta- 
blished the ofiice ; — •(*) 

* • < 

£attle of Mount Vtauviuo, VIIL 9 ; BotfU of Sen/UnvSm, X. 27.) — • A 
&tal mQOTation; from that time each had in view his personal 
interest, and not the general interest, jirrferring to see the ^public 
experience a check than his oolleagne V>v^d with glory; and evils 
without number afflicted the fatherland.''* (Dio Ckwaius, 

LL, edit. • 

, (q " They oallad tribunes of the pe^de those w^, from tribunes of 
the soldiOTs, which they were first, were charged with the defbnoe of 
the-iMM^e during its retreiA at Omstummum.” (Yarro, Do Lingua 
LatLiia, Y. edit. O, Hfiller.) 

( 1 ) H discontented obtained from the patricians the coufirma* 

D 2 
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^‘Nobody shall constrain a. tribune of the people, 
like a man of the commonalty, to do anything against 
his will ; it shall not be permi^d either to strike 1^, 
or to cause him to be maltreated by another, or to 
slay him or cause to be slain.” (^) .« . „ 

We may judge by this the degree of inferiority to 
which the plebeians were reduced. The veto of the 
tribunes could nevertheless put a stop to the proposal of 
a law, prevent the decisions of the consuls and Senate, 
arrest the levies of troc^s, prorogue the convocation of 
the comitia, and hinder the election of ma^strates. (®) 
oFrom the , year 297, their number was raised to ten, that 
is, two for each of the five classes specially subject to the 


tion of their magistrates ; afteiwrards th^y demanded of tHo Senate 
the permission to ^ elf ot annually two ple^ians (edtles) to second the 
tribunes in all things in which they might have need of aid, to judge 
the causes which these might entrust into their hands,* to have care 
of the BQcred and public edifices, and to ensure the supplying of .the 
market with provisions,” (Year of Borne 260.) (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassv s, YI. 90.) 

(') Dionysius of Halicarnassus, YI. 89. 

(®) The ttjbunes^oppose the enrglmont of troops, (Year of Borne 
269.) (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, YIII. 81.) — “Licinius and Soxtius, 
re-elecied tribunes of the people, allowed no curule magistrate to be 
elected; and,, as the people continued to re-appoint the Wo tribunes, 
who always threw out the elections of the ftiiUtary tribunes, the town 
remained five years deprivfid of magistrate^*,'*' (Year of Borne 378.) 
(Titus Livius, VI. 35.) — ” Each time the consuls convoked the 
people to confer the consulship on the candidates, the tribunes, in 
virtue of their powers, prevented the holding of the assemblies. So 
also, when these assembled tie people to make the election, the con- 
Biiils opposed it, pretendiifg that the right ^f convoking the people 
and coflecting the suffrages belonged to them alone.*^ (Year of Bomo 
, 271.) (Dionysius of HaUcomassus, YIII. 90.)—“ Sometimes the tri- 
^^Jbunes^Trevented the patrioiaiLs itom assembling for the election of 
' the interred, sometimes they forbade the interrex himself making the 
senatns cbtisultus for the, consular comitia.’* (YW* of Borne 383.) 
(Titus Livius, IV* 43.) 
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recruitment ; (^) but the plebeians profited little by.this 
measure ; the more the number of tribunes was aug- 
mented, the easier it became for the aristocracy to find 
ambng ^eman pstrumbntfor its designs. Gradually 
their influence increased ; in 29§, they laid claim to 
thf"iight of convoking the Senate, Apd yet it was still 
a long time before they formed part ’of that body. (®) 
As to the oomitia, the people had fhere only a 
feeble influence. In the assemblies by centuries, the 
vote of the first classes, composed of the richest citi- 
zens, as we have seen, prevailed over all the others ; 
in the comitia by curiae, the patricians were absolute 
masters ; and when, towards the end of tte third cen? 
tuty, the plebeians obtained the coftiitia by tribes, (®) 
this concession did not add sensibly to< their preroga- 
tives. It was confined to the power of assembling in 
the public places where, divided according to tribes, 
they placed their votes in urns for the election jf their 
tribunes and ediles, previously elected 1^ the cen- 
turies ; (*) their decisions concerned themselves only, 

(*) Titus Livius, III. 30. 

(*) Dionyaiub of Haiicoruasfius, X. 31.® 

(*) “ The most remarkable ovei^ of this year (the^year of Borne, 
282), in which military successes were so nearly balanced, and in 
which discord broke ouf in the camp and in the town with so much 
ftiry, was the establishment of %hB coinitia by triSes, an inuov^Etion 
which gave to the plebeians the honour of the victory, but httlo 
real advantage. In fact, the exclusion of the patricians deprived 
the oomltia of all their pomp, w^hout augmenting the power 
of the people or diminishing that of tfe Senate.” (Titus Livkis,* 
H. 60.) ^ 

(<) Assemldy of the pebple both’of the town and country; the 
suffrages were given in it, not by centuries, but by tribes? — “ The 
day of the third market, from an early hour in the morning, the pub- 
lic place was occupied by so great a crowd of country people as had 
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}• 

abd. entailed no obligations on the patricians ; so that 
the same town then offered the spectacle of two cities 
each having its own inagistrates {md*laws. 0 At 
first the patricians wonld notffonn pgrt of assm- 
bly by tribes, but they soon saw the ^vahlage of it, 
and towards SOSj^htered it with their cUente. 


tiOTomr political organisation, the jeflex of 

Aristooracy. a society composed.of so many different elements, 
could hardly have constituted a durable order of things, 
if the ascendancy of a privileged class had not con- 
trolled the causes of dissensions. Tins ascendancy 
«tself would ’soon have diminished if concessions, forced 


never been seen before. The tribunes assembled the people by tribes, 
and, dividing the Forum by ropes stretched across, formed, as many 
distinct spaces as there were tribes. Thfn^ for the first time, the 
Homan people gave its sufii^ges by tribes, in, spite of* the opposition 
of the patricians, who tried to prevent it, and demanded that they 
should assemble by ceilturies, according to the ancient custom.” 
(Year ofiKome 2153.) (Dionysifts of HalicamasBus, YII. 59.) “ From 
that period (the year 283, consulate of Appius) to oilr days, the oomitia 
by tribes bavJ elected the tribunes and ediles, without auspices or 
observation of other auguries. Thus ended the troubles which 
agitated Rdme.” •(Dionysius of Halioamassus, IX. 49.) “Tlic 
Jloman^people, more irritated than ever, demanded that for each 
tribe a third nm should b# added for the toim of Borne, in order to 
put the sufirages in it.” (Year pf Borne ^.) (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, XI. 62.) •. 

• (’) ” Duas civitates ex una faotas: snos caique parti magistratus, 

siiaJb leges esse.^ (Titus Livius, II. 44.)^” in we are, as you 
see yourselves, divided into two towns, one of which is governed 
by poverty and necessity, and^the other by abundance of all things 
and by pride and insolence.” (Year of Rome 200.) {Sptech of 
' THUS Larcius to the Envoys the VoUci, DloHiysius of Halicarnassus, 
Vt 36.) ^ • 

(*) Tlie clients begim to vote in the comitia by tribes after the law, 
Valeria^Homtia ; wo Sae^ by the account of Titus Livius (V. 30, 82), 
that in the time of Cam^s the oUents and the patiiciens bad already 
entered the comftia by trib^. 
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or voluiitaxy, lutd. not gradually lowered the bw(ierB 
between the two orders* 

In fact, the«arbiiariHy conduct of the consuls, who 

were perhaps <pr^ginalfy nominated by the Senate 

alone, (^) excited sharp recriminations t “ the cdnsular 

authority,” cried the plebeians, was* . in reality, 

almost as heavy as that 5f the kings. Ljstead of one . 

master they had two, invesied with an absolute and 

unlimited power, without rule or bridle, who turned 

against the people aU the threats of the laws, and all 

their punishments.” (®) Although after the ^ear 283 

the patrician^ and plebeians were subjected to the same 

’ judges, (®) the want of fixed laws left the goods and 

lives of the citizens delivered to the will either of 

the consuls or of the tribunes. It became, therefore, 

* •• • * » 
indispensable to 'establish the legislation on a «olid 

basis, an4 in 303 ten magistrates called decemvirs 
were chosen, invested with^the doul)l^ power, con- 
sular and tribunitian, which gave them the right of 
convoking equally the assemblies by centuries and by 
tribes. They were charged with the compilation of 
a code of laws afterwards kno\yn as the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which, engijaved on brass* became the 
foundation of the. Boman public la^. Yet they pe^*- 
sisted in making illegal the union contracted between 

(‘) Appian, Civil Wan, L 1. 

(*) tifcuB jUvitur, HL 9. 

(*) LectoripB, the most aged of the Wibnnea of Ae people, spoke 
of laws whidi IumI not been long Aade. “ the first, which con- 
cerned the translation of judgments, the Senate granted to the 
people Ae power of judging taj one of the patnoians.*’ (Year of 
Borne 263.) (Dionysips of HalioamasBiiB, IZ. 46.) 
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peiRpns of the two orders, and left the debtor at the 
mercy of the creditor, contnury the decision of 
9ervins TulHils. 

The decemvirs abused their power, and, on their 
fall, thb claims of the plebeians increased ; the tribune- 
ship, abolished du^pg ihree years, was re-estabhshcdj it 
was decided .that an appeal to"^ the people from the deci- 
sion of any magistrate should ‘be permitted, and that 
the laws made in the assemblies by tribes, as well as 
in the assemblies by centuries, should be obligatory on 
all. (^) There were thus, then, three sorts of comitia ; 
the comitia by curise, which, conferringethe imperium 
f)n the magistrates elected by the centuries, sanctioned 
in some sort the election of ihe consuls ; (®) the comitia 
by centuries^ over which the consuls presided ; ^d the 


(J) ** Tlie laws voted by the people in the comitia by tribes were 
to be obligatory on all Eomans, and have the ^ame force as those 
which wfere in the comitia by centmies. The pain of death 
and confiscation was even pronounced against any one who should 
be convidoed of having in any thing abrogated or violated this regu- 
lation. This new ordinance cut short the old quarrels between the 
plebeians and* the pdtricians, who refused to obey the laws made by 
tjie peop}p, Tender the pretext that what was decid^ in the assemblies 
by tribes was not obligatoi^ on all the town, but only on the ple- 
beians ; and that, on the contrary, what wm. decided in the comitia 
by centuries became <^law as well for themsqlves as for the other 
uitizens.” (Year of Rome 30&.) (Dionysius oraalicamassus, XI. 45.) 
— 0ne point always contested between the two Orders was to know 
if the pa^cians were subjected to the pklneciia. The first care of the 
consuls was to propose to the ^mitia assembled by centuries a law 
4o the effect that the decrees of the people assembled by tribes should' 
ffe hw8 Of the S£ate.” ( Yw of Rome 305.) ^Titus Livius, III. 55,) 
The patriciaiJ pretended that they alone had the pcwer of giving 
laws." (Titus Livius, IH. 31.) 

(•) ** The comitia by curise for everything which obncems military 
affairs; the by ^^turies for the election of your consuls and 

of your niint^ Ac. (Titus Livius, Vi 62.) 
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• * 

comitia by tribes, <jyer, which the tribunes presided ^ 

. the first named the consuls, the second the plebeian 
magistrates, ahd both, composed of nearly the same 
citizens, had equally ihe ‘power of approving or reject- 
ing the laws ; •Itj^ut in the former, .the raciest men and 
themo'bility had all the influence, becausdthey formed 
the majority of the centuries and voted first ; while 
in the latter, on* the contrary, the voters were con- 
founded with that of the tribe to 4rhich they belonged. 
“If,” says an ancient author, “ the sufirages are taken 
by gentes (ex generibm hcnnmum), the comitia are by 
curice- if according to* age and census, they are by 
centuries; finally, if the vote be given according 
to territorial circumscription (regionibus), they are 
by tribes ” (^) In spite of these Qoncessions, anta- 
gonism in jnatters*o^ law reigned ^ajways between 
the powers* the ^assemblies, and the ^iff^re^t classes 
of society. 

The plebeians laid claim to all the offict;^ of ^Statd, 
and especially to the consulship, refusing to enrol 
themselves until their demands had *been ’satisfied j 
and they went so far in their claims that they irftisted* 
upon the plebeian origin of the kings. Shall we, 
then,” cried the tribune Canuleius, addressing himself, 
to the people, “have consuls who resemble the decem- 
virs, the vilest of mortals, aU^ patricians, rather than 
the best of our kings, all new men ! ” that is, men . 
without ancestors. O > . 

ThB Senate resisted, because it had no intention 

(’) Aulus 0«lliixs» XV. 2?.— tinder the word JScitum ^opuilu 
P) Titus Livius, IV. 3. 
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of eoiiferrmg upon plebeians {be ^gbt which formed 
im attribute of the consuls, for the convocation of the 
comitia, of.taJdng the ^at auspifies, ‘a* privilege alto- 
gether of a religious character, the exclusive appanage 
of the nobjUV. (') 

In order to obviate dihis dMicuHy, the Senafe, i^r 
suppressing the legal obstacles in the way of marriages 
between the two orders, agreed in 3(J9 to the creation 

{}) “ The indignation of the people was eztrezi]^ on account of the 
refusal to take the auspices, as if it had been an object for the re- 
probation‘of the immortal gods/* — “Tho tribune demanded for what 
reason a plebeian could not be consul, pnd was tojd in reply that the 
plebeians had not the auspices, and that the decemvirs had interdicted 
marriage between the two orders only to hinder the auspices from 
being troubled by nien of equivocal birth/* (Titus Livius, IV. 6.) 
“ Now in what hands are the auspices according to ifiie custom of our 
ancestors P. In the h^nds of the patricians, I think ; for th^ auspices 
arc never taken for the nomination of A plebeian magistrate/*—** Is 
it not then the same<thing as to annihilate the auspices in this city, to 
take them, in electmg plebeian consuls, &om the patricians, who alone 
can observe thjmr” (Year of Rome 386.) (Titus Livius, VT. 41.) 

To the consul, the prsetorf and the censor was reserved the right 
of taking thg great auspices ; to the less elevated magistracies that 
of takiifg the lesser ones. The great auspices appear, in fact, to have 
been those of which the exercise was' of most importance to the 
rights of tfie aristocracy. The ancients have not left us a precise 
» definitipn of the two classes of auspices; but it appears to result from 
what Cicero says of them (De Legibus, IL 12), that by the great 
auspices wei« understood thoB» for whigh the intervention of the 
augurs was indispedsable ; the little auspi^, on the contrary, were 
► those which weje taken without them. (See Aulus Gellius, XHI. 15.) 

As to the auspices taken in the comitia where the consular 
tribunes were elected, {Passages of Titus Livius (V. 14, 52 ; VI. 11) 
prove that they were the san^ as for the election of the consuls, and 
consequently that they w^re the great auspices ; for we know from 
Cicero {De Divinatwne, 1. 17; IL 35— compare Titus Livius, IV. 7) 
that it was the duty of the magistrate who held theJicomitia to bring 
tliere an augur, of whom he demanded what the presages announced. 
The privileges of the nobility were maintained by causing the comitia 
for the election of the consular tribunes to be held by an interrex 
chosen b||g(he aristooracy^ 
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of six imliiaiy tribjine^ inveitted witb tiie eonsialffit 
power; but, which was an ^senti^ point, it was the 
intenex who <E>H7oked the coiSitia, and to^k thp^ans* 
pice's. CX ^Jhrring seyenfy-seyen years the mOitaiy tri- 
bunes were eleq^d alternately wilh the ^nsuls, and the 
corbulship was only re-establis]|^ed pesoiaiiently in 387, 
when it was opened to the plfebeians. ’ This was Ihe re- 
sult of (Jhe of thfe laws of Licinius Stolo. This tribune 
succeeded in obtaining the adoption of several measures 
which appeared to open a new era which would put an 
end to disputes. StiE the patricians held with such 
tenacity to the privilege of alone taking the auspices, 
that in 398, in the absence of the patrician consul, an* 
interrex was, appointed charged with presiding over the 
comiti%, in order not to leave this caje to the, dictator, 
and the other consifl, who were both plebeians. (®) 

But in.permitting the popular class, to arrive at the 
consulship, care had been tak^n to withdraw from that 
dignity a great part of its attributes, in o^der to con- 
fer them upon patrician magistrates. Thus they had 
successively taken away from the consuls, b^ the crea- 
tion of two questors, in 307, the*administration*of the* 
military chest ; (®) by the creation of the censors, in 31 1, 
the right of drav^g up the list of the census, the, 
assessment of the revenue of the State, and of wat6h- 
ing over public morals ; by the creation of the praetors, 

(‘) Titus Living, VI? 5. 

n Titus lil^iuB, Vn. 17. 

(•) In 383, the number was iacrmuted to four. ■ Two, overseers for 
the g^ard of the treoeurr and the disposition of the public money, were 
appointed by the consuls ; the two others, 4 diarged with the adminis- 
tration of the pulitary chest, were appointed by l^e tribe^ 
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in •387, the sovereign juris^ctjon in civU affairs, 
under the pretext that the nobility alone possessed 
the knowledge of the Ikw of the Quirit^s; and, lastly, 
by the creation of the curule'ediles, ihe presidency of 
the games, the' superintendence of buQ^ings, the police 
and the pTo^isioning o/ the town, the maintenancfe of 
the public roads, ‘and the inspection of the markets. 

The intention of the aristocracy had been to limit 
the compulsoiy concessions ; but after the adoption of 
the Licinian laws, it was no longer possible 'to prevent 
the principle of the admission of plebeians to all the 
magistracies. In 3S6 they had arrived at the important 
charge of master of the knights {magister equitvm), 
who was in a manner the lieutenant of^ the dictator 
{magister populi\; (^) in 387 access to fbe i;pligious 
functions had been laid open to 'them ; (®) ,in 345 they 
obtained the ^questorship ; in 398, ^the dictatorship 
itself > in 493, the censorship; and lastly, in 417, the 
praetorshig. 

In 391, the people arrogated the ri^t of appoint- 
ing a par! of the legionary tribunes, previously chosen 
•by thfe consuls. (®) • 

In 415? the law of Q. Publiliu# Philo took fix>m the 
, Senate the power of rsefusingthe ati^toritas to the laws 

(^) The master of the knifkia waa so called because lie exercised 
the supreme power over the Ijpights and the accemi, as the dictator 
exercised it over the wh^e Eommi people ; whence the name of 
TiMer of the people, which was also given to Km.” ( Varro, Dt Lwgtui 
Latha, 7. 8^ ^t. Muller.) a 

(*) 'tMie duumvirs oh^rged-Vith the sacred rites ww® replaced 
by the* decemvirs, h^lf plebeians, half patricians.” (Titus Livius, 
VI. 370 

(») Titus 5. 
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voted by, the conujj^ ,and ob%ed it to deelata in 
advance if the proposed law were in conformity tnth 
public and reUgioas'law. ForiSier, the obligation imo; 
posed by.^s law of ha^dng always one censor token 
from among tbf plebeians X>pened th4 doors of the. 
Senhte to the richest of them, ^nce it*waff the bntdness 
of the censor to fix the rank of the citizens, and pro- 
nounce on the achnission or exclusion of the senators. 
The Publihan law thus tended to’raise the aristocracy 
of the two orders to the same rank, and to create the 
nobility {mbUitas), composed of all the families ren- 
dered illustrious by the offices they had filled. 

IV. At ^e beginning of the fifth century of Eome, 
the bringing nearer together of thg two oijiers had 
given a greater consistence to society^ but, just as we 
have seen jmder the kingly rule, the principles begin 
to show themselves which were one day *o mate the 
greatness of Eome, so now we see the first p.ppearance 
of dangers which will be renewed unceasingly. Elec- 
toral corruption, the law of perduelfio, sl&very, the 
increase of the poor class, the agrarian laws, afld.the* 
question of debts, lyill come, under different circum- 
stances, to threatefrthe existence of tte Eepublic. Let, 
us summarily state that these questions, so grave' in 
the sequel, were raised at an early date. 

Electobal Cobeuption. — Fijmd found its way into, 
the electioni as soon as the number o^ electors increased 
and rendered it necessaiy to collect more suffr^;es to 
obtain public chargi^ ; as early as 896, indeed, a law 
on solicitation, proposed by the tribune of the people, 
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G> PoBitelius, bears 'witness to t^e existence of electbral 
comiption. 

Law Of HioH-TRiAsoN. — Aff eaarly as 805 and 
369, the application of the law of perduellio, or design 
against tbe ^publio, furnished to arbitrary power an 
arm of which, ah a lat^r .period, under the emperors, 
so deplorable a use was inadc under the name of the 
law of high-tteason.^ (^) 

Slavery. — Slavety presented serious dangers for 
society, for, on the one hand, it tended, by the Jbwer 
price of manual labour, to substitute itself for the labour 
of fiee men; while on ihe other, *disconteftted”vrith their 
lot, the slaves were always ready to shake off the yoke 
and become the auxiliaries of all who wei^e ambitious. 
In 253, 294, and ,336, partial insurrections annotmced 
the condition a^eady to be feared of a class disinherited 
of all the advaid^ges, though intimately bound up with 
all the wants, of ordinary life. (®) The number of 


(*) ‘“Appius convokes on assembly, accuses Yalerins and Horatine 
of the crime of perduellio, calculating entirely on the tribunitian 
power with which he was invested.” (Year of Borne 305.) (Diony- 
sius of Ipalicarnassus, XI. 39.) 

(^ ** In the interim, there was at Borne a conspiracy of several 
slaves, who fhrmed togeth^ the d€>8ign pf seimg the forts and 
setting fire to the different quarters of the ^wn.” (Tear of Borne 
«fi58.) (Dionysiuj of Halicdi*nassus, V. 61.)-—“ From the summit of 
the *Capitol, Herdonius called the slaves to liberty. He had taken 
up the cause of misfortune ; he had just restored to their country 
those whom injustice had baniphed, and delivered the slaves iVom a 
^heavy yoke ; it is to the !^man people tli^t he wishes to give the 
hdlioiir of this enterprise.” (Year of Borne 2^) (Titus tivius, 111. 
15.) ”The sl&ves who had entered inio the oensj^iracy were, at 
different ppmt$, to set fire to the town, an^ while people were 
occupiej in carrying assistance to the houses which were in filames» 
to seise by fctce of aims the citadel and the OapitoL Jupit^ baffled 
these crimina} designs* On the denonda^on of two slaves, the 
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slaves irwareawd rapidly. THey replaced the free 
tom by the contm^ wars from the coltivatiott.oCthjs 
laQ,d. At a later period^ wheno&ese latter.reinimedto ^ 
theil" homes, the Senate “svas obliged to support them 
by sending as JPar as Sicily, to s^k wheat, to (Idiyer 
to ^em either gratis or at a reduced price. 

Ageaeian Laws. — A 3 tp the agrariap laws and 
the question of debts, they soon became an incessant 
cause of agitation. . . . 

The kings, with the conquered lands, had formed 
a domain of the State {jyer publima), one of its prin- 
cipal resources, (®) and generously distributed part 
of it to the poor citizens. (®) Generally they took" 
from the conquered peoples two-thirds of their land. (*) 

guilty were axreated a44 punished.” (Year of Borne sSs.) (Titus 
Livius, rV. 45.^ • • 

(^) FinaJ^, under the consulship of M. Minnoius and A. Sem- 
proniua, wheat arrived in abundance from Sicif^, and the Senate 
deliberated on the price at which it must be delivered liO the citizens/* 
(Year of Borne 263.) (Titus Livius, IL 34.) “ As the want of culti- 
vators gave rise to the fear of a famine, people were dbnt search 
for wheat in Etruria, in the Pomptinum, at Oumae, and even as as 
Sicily.” (Year of Borne 321.) (Titus Livius, IV. 25.) '' 

(^) '^^V^hian Bomulus had distributed all the people in tribes^ 
and curias, he also divided the lands int6 thirty equal por&ons, of 
which he gave one to each curi^ reserving, nevefthelosa, what 
was necessary for the ^mples. and the sacrihcas, and a certain por- 
tion for the domain of ^ Repuhlic** (Bionysius pf Halicaniassus,^^ 
II. 7.) 

(*) ”Numa distributed to the poorest of the plebeians the lands 
which Bomulus had conquered and a small portion of the lands of 
the pnblic domain.” ^Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 11. 62.) — “Similar 
measures are «tt^bute4^ to .Tullius HosiSius and Ancus Maiiiius.’*^ 
(Dionysius of sjEEalicarnasaus, IL[. 1, 48.) — “As soon as he was 
mounted on the tbrox^/Servius Tullius distributed the lands of the^ 
public domtun to (mei^iaaries) of the Bomans.” l(Dionj- 

sius of Halioarhas8ue> IV. 13.) 

(^) ItoffLulus, aGcordii% to Dionysius of Halioamassus, sent iwp 
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Of these two-thirds, “the cultivated part,” says Appiau, 
“was always adjudged to the new colonists, either as a 
gratuitoTis grant, or by sale, or by lease paying rent. 
As to the uncultivated part, tvhioh, fs a consequence 
of wax, was ahnost, always the most considerable, it 
was not the*cusjxan to distribute it, but the enjoy- 
ment of it .was left to any'one willing to clear and 
cultivate it, with a reservation to the Statfe of the 
tenth part of the harvest and a fifth part of the fruits. 
A similar tax was levied upon those who bred cattle, 
large or* small (in order to prevent the pasture land 
from increasing in extent to. the detiiment of the 
'arable land). This was done in view of the increase of 
the Italic population, which was judged at Eome the 
most laborious, and to have allies of their own race. 

But the measure produced a rfesuft contrary to that 

• • 

which was expected from it. The rich appippiiated to 
themselves tiie greatest part of the imdistributed lands, 
and reckoning that the Jong duration of their occupa- 
tion would permit nobody to expel them, they bought 
when they fount! a seller, or took by force from ^ir 
•neighbouring lesser .proprietors their modest heri- 
tages, and. thus formed, vast domains, instead of 


col(JnieB to C©nlna and Antenmffl, having taken from thoae two 
towns the third of their lands. (XL 35.) In the jear 252^ the 
Sabines lost ten thousand acres ijv^era) of arable land* . (Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, V. 49.)— A Ireaty concluded with the Hemiei, in 
*266, ^deprived them of twcf-thirda of th^ i*rritory^ (Etus Livins, 
II. 41.) “In 413, the Privemates lost two-tkirds 6f teiPrl|ory; 
in 416, the Tiburtincs and Prenestines lost a part of their 
(Titns l^yiua^ VIIL 1, 14.) “In 568, P. Cornelius , Scipio Kasica 
took from the Boiana nearly hid£ their territory/* (Etna Invius, 
3LXXVI. «»*> 
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the mere fields wh^ch ,they had themselves ciiltivated 
before.” O 

^he kings had always sought to put a <;arb <m these 
usurpations, (®) ^nd perRaps it was a similar attempt 
which cost Sejvius Tullius ‘his life. But after the fall 
of; the kingly power, the patricians, lia^g become 
more powerful, determined to preserve the lands which 
they haU unjustly seized. (*) 

And it must be acknowledged, as they supported 
the greatest share of the biuthen of war and taxation, 
they had a better claim than the others to ‘the con- 
quered lands; •they thought, moreover, that the colonies 
were sufficient to support an agricultural population* 

' and they acted rather as State farmers than as proprie- 
tors of, the soil. According to the public lajv, indeed, 
the ager publicus ^ais inalienable, and we read in an 
ancient apthor:- — “Lawyers deny that the soil which 
has once begim to belong tq the Roman people, can 


(*) Appian, Giv^ Wars, I. 7. — ^This citatiou, thougfi bel9ngmg to 
a posterior date, applies nevertheless to the epoch of which we are 
speaking. 

(-*) “ Sorvius published an edict to oblige all who ha^ appriv 
priated, under the title of U8ufructuarics*or proprietors, the lands of 
the public domain, to restore them* within ascertain time, and, by the 
same edict, the citizens who possessed no horttage were ordered to 
bring him their names.^ (Dionysius of ^lalicarnassus, IV. 10.) • 

(S) need not be astonished if the poor prefer the lands 

of the domain to be distributed (to all the citizens) than to suffer 
that a small number of the most shameless should remain sole 
possessors. But if they see that they are taken from those wh(j 
gather their revenues, ^d that the public is restored to the posibs- 
fiion of its dontoin, they will cease to be jealous of ua,*and the desire 
to see them distributed to each citizen would diminish, when it shall 
be demonstrated to them that these lands will be of greater utility 
when possessed in common by the Bepublic.’^ (Year of Rome 268.) 

, {Speech q^ Appius, Dionyeius of Halicarnassus, VIII. 73.) 

VOL. I. 
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ever, by usage or possession, become the property .of 
anybody else in the world.” (^) * 

In spite of this principle, it woijld Ji&ve been W- 
dom to give,' to the poor citizens who had fought,* a 
part of the spoils of the vanquished; for the 'demands 
were incessant^ and ^after 268, renewed* almost yearly 
by the tribunes or by the* ccnstils themselves. In 27 5, 
a patrician, Fabius Caeso, taking the# initiative in a 
partition of lands recently conquered, exclaimed : — 
“Is it not just that the territories taken from the 
enemy shpuld become the property of those who have 
paid for it with their sweat and .with thejr blood?” (®) 
The Senate was as inflexible for this proposition as 
for those which were brought forward by Q. Con* 
sidius and T. Genucius in 278, by Cn. Genucius in 
280, and by the tribimes of the people, with the sup- 
port of the constJS Valerius and .iEmihus, in 284. (®) 
Yet, after fifty years of struggles" since the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins, the tribune Icilius, in 298, 
obtained th^ partition of the lands of Mount Aven- 
tine, by indemnifying those who had usurped a 

(*) Agiinhius Urbicus, Be Controveraiis agronm, in the Qromailci 
veteres, edit# L&ctimann, voL i., p. 82. 

(*) Titus Livius, IL*48. 

^ (*)^ “ Lucius -^ruilius said that it was just that the common goods 
should be shared among all the citizens rather than leave the enjoy- 
ment of them to a small number of individuals ; that in regard to 
those who had seized upon the f^ublio lands, they ought to be suffi- 
ciently satisfied that they had been left to ei\jo^ them during so long 
a tiiSe without being disturbed in their possession, ani^that if after- 
wards they were deprived of them, it ill became them to be obstinate 
ill r^tainijig them. He added that, bes^es the public law acknow- 
ledged by general opinion, and according to which the public goods 
arc common to aU the citizens, just as the goods of iudividnal^bdong 
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certain 'portion of them. O The applieation of the 
law Icilia to oth^r parts .of the ager puhlieua (*) was 
vaihly solici^d 298 and«the following years; but 
iu* 330, a new tax was imposed upon the 'possessors of 
the land^*, for tfie pay of the troops. •The persSverance 
of the tribune! was unwearied, and, dujlng the thirty- 
six years following, six ^fTerent • propositions were 
unsuccessful, e^en that relating to the territory of the 
!Qolani, newly taken from the eijemy. (®) In 361 only, 
a senatus consultus granted tn each father of a family 
and to each free man seven acres of the territory which 
had just been conquered from the Veii. (*) ■ In 371, 

• 

to those who have acquired them legitimately, the Senate was obliged, 
by a special reason, to distribute the lands to*the people, since it had 
passed an ordinance for that purpose already seventeen years ago.’* 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IX. 51.) • • 

(0 Titus Livius, III. Si. — ^Dionysius of Halicarnassus, X. 33, et 
seq. * * * 

( 2 ) « plebei^ins complain loudly that thoui conquests have been 
taken from them ; that it is disgraceful that ooi^quered so 

many lands from the enemy not the least portion of it remains to 
them ; that the ager pubUcus is possessed by rich andiinflugntial men 
who take the revenue unjustly, without other title than their power 
and unexampled acts of violence. They demand finallf' that, sharing 
with the patricians all the dangers, they may also have their share 
in the advantages and profit derived ^om them.” (Yeoi* of Rente 
298.) (Dionysius of Halicamassus, X. 36.) 

(*) . ” The moment would have been well chosen, after having taken 
vengeance on the sedWious, to propos^ in order to soothe people’s 
minds, the partition of the territory. of the Bolani ; they 'lyonlS 
thus have weakened the desire for an agrarian laV which would 
expel the patricians from the public estates they had unjustly 
uBiurped. For it was an indignity which cut the people to the 
heart, this rage of nobility to retoin the publio lands they 
occupied by force, and, above aH, their refiisal to distribute to the 
people even tne vacuit rcK^ently ttdcen from the enemy, which, 
indeed, would soon become, like the rest, the prey of soipe of the 
noblei9.'’ (Ypar of Borne 341.) (Titus Livius, IV. 51.) 
l^tus Livius, V. 30. 


E 2 * 
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after a resistance of five years, the*Senate, in order .to 
secure the concurrence of the people in the war against 
the Volsci, agreed to the partitiop of ^the territory 
of Pomptinum (the Pontine Marshes), taken from that 
people l)y Camilkis, and already given up to' the en- 
croachments, <5f the aristocracy. (’) Bui: these partM 
concessions were not enough 'to satisfy the plebeians 
or to repair past injustices j in the Licinian low, the 
claims of the people, ;which had been resisted during 
a hundred and thirty-sijc years, triumphed ; (®) it did 
not entirely deprive the nobles of the enjoyment of 
the lands unjustly usurped, but it limijted the pos- 
sossion of them to five hundred jugera. When this 
repartition was made, the land which remained Avas to 
be distributed among the poor. The proprietors were 
obliged to maintain on their landa a» Certain numlier of 
free men, in ordeir to augment the class from which 
the legions werelrecruited; lastly, the nhmber of cattle 
on each domain was fixed, in order to restrain the cul- 
ture of tihe ‘meadows, in general the most lucrative, 
and augment that of the arable lands, which relieved 
Italy frpm the necessity of having recourse to foreign 
corn. 

This law of Licinius Stolo secu];ed happy results; 
it restrained the encroachments of the rich and great, 
but only proceeded with moderation in its retrospective 
effects; it put a stop ixf the alarming extension of 

« V., 

(*) Titos Iawhs, VI. 21; — ^It appears th»t, the Pont'aa Uarfihes 
yrere than very fertile, sinoo Pliay relates, after Llcmitts Ifacianus, 
that they inoladed apHrards of twentj-fonr jBomdshmg towns. (Natural 
HiMory, m. v. 60, ed. Sillig.) 

(*) Titos Livtos, 85 — 12.— Appian, Cfivil iVoni; 1. 8. j|. 
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tKe private domaJhs the* expense of the public 
domain, to the absorption o^- the good of the many 
by the few, to the depopulation of Italy, and conse- 
quently ‘to the* diminution of the ^strength* of the 
armies. (^) 

The numerous condemnations fo^ ti'espasses against 
the laiij Liciniaj)rove that it was carried into execution, 
and for the space of two hundred years it contributed, 
with the establishment of* new colonies, (®) to maintain 
this class of agriculturists — the principal sinews of the 
State. We see indeed that, from this moment, the 
Senate itself^ took the initiative of new distributions 
of land to the people. (^) 

Q) See the remarkable work of M. A. Mace, 8v/r lea Loia Agrairee, 
Paris, lS4f6. 

{*) Eoman, Oologies. — S econd period : 24 4 - - - |16 : — 

Lavici (Labicum) (336). Latium. \{Via Lavicavna.) La Oolonna, 

Viteilia {35^. The Volscians. (Via Prc9aeatina,) Uncertain. 
Civitella or Valmontone, « 

Satricum (370). The Volscians. Banks of the Astara. Oaaale 
di Conca, between Anzo and VelletH. 

Latin Colonies. — Second period ; 244 — 416. 

Aniitm (287), Volscians. To^re (TAnz^ or P(Mo i^A^zio. 

Sueaaa Pometia (287). Near the Pontine Marshes. Dia* 
appeared at an early period. 

Cora. Volscians (287), Cori. 

Signia (259). Vdlscians. ^egm. 

Velitrca (260). * Volscians. VelletrL ^ 

Korha (262). Volscians. Near the moderif village of Norma. 

Ardea (312). Butuli. Ardea. 

CirceU (361). Anrunces. Ihfonte OvrceUo : San Felice or Porto 
di Paolo. 

Satricum (369). # Volscians. CaAble di Conca. 

Sutriim (871). I^rnria. ( Via Caaeia.) Swhik 

Setia (^72). Volscians. Set^e. 

Nepeie (381). S^ria. Nepi. 

' (^) It is thus that we see, in 416, each poor citizen receiving: two 
juger^ taken from the land of the Latins and their allies. In 479^ 
after the departure of Fyniius, the Senate caused lands to be distri* 
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Debts. — T he question of dfehtS and the diminu- 
tion of the rate of interest had long been the sulgect 
of strong pwjjudices and of pas^onate debates. 

As the citizeps made war at their own expense, the 
less rich, while they were under arms, ‘dould not take 
care of their field! or fairivs, but borrowed money to 
provide for their wants and for tliose of their families. 
The debt had, in this case, a noble origpn, the service 
of their country. 0 Public opinion must, therefore, 
be fe.vourable to tlie debtors and hostile to those 

O 

who, speculating on the pecuniary difficulties of the 
defenders of the State, extorted heavy interest for the 
money they lent. . The patricians also took advantage 
of their position and their knowledge of legal forms to 

buted to those who hacj fought against the King of Epirus. In 531, 
the Flaminian law, which Polybius accuses wrongly of hfiving intro- 
duced corruption intb Eome, distributed by head the Boman territory 
situated botween "Bimini and the Picenum ; in 554, after the capture 
of Carthage, the Senate made a distribution of land to the soldiers of 
Scipio. iV>r eju;h year of service in Spain or Africa, each soldier 
received two jugera, and the distribution was made by decemvirs. 
(Titus Livius, SXXP 49.) 

(^) “Marcus Yalerius demonstrated to them that prudence did 
not permit them to refuse a, thing of small importance to citizens 
who, under the ^government of the kings, had distinguished them- 
selves in so many battbs for the defence of tli^ Republic.” (Year of 
Rome 256.) (Dionysius of Halicamassus, Y.'^65.) “On one hand, 
the plebeians pretdhded not to be in a condition to pay their dobts ; 
they complained that, during so many years of war, their lands had 
produced nothing, that t^ir cattle had perished, that their slaves 
had escaped or had been carried^ away in the difierent excursions of 
the enemies, and that all th^y possessed at Rome was expended for 
the cost of the iwor. On the other hand, the creditorE^said that the 
lossM were comnlon to everybody; that they had sudbred no less 
than theif debtors ; ifhat they could not consent to lose what they 
had lent in rime of peace to s^ome indigent citizens in addition to 
what the enemies had taken from them in time of war.*’ (Year of 
Rome 258.) (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Vt 22.) 
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exact heavy stLm;i''from the plebeians whose eaiues 
they defended. (*) 

The kin^s; listening to tfte demands of the citizens 
who wiere overwhelmed with debts, often showed their 
readiness tojjelp them; (®) huh after their expulsion, 
the rich classes, more independent, b^aJne more im- 
tractable, and men, ruined* on account of*their military 
service, were "sold' publicly, as slaves, (®) by their 
creditors. Thus, when war w^ imminent,' the poor 
often refused to serve, (*) crying out : “ What use will 


,(*) Those ^0 pleaded the causes of individuals were nearly all 
senators, and exacted for this service very heavy sums under the 
title of fees. (Titus Livius, XXXIV. 4.) ^ 

(*) “ The days following, Servius Tullius caused a yeport to be 
drawn up dT the insolvent debtors, of their creditors, and of the 
respeofcive amount of their debts. Whe^ this wa^ prepared, he 
caused counters to established in the Forum, and, in public view, 
repaid the lenders whatever was due to themt” (Dionysius of Hali- 
camassusf IV. 10.) ^ 

(*) “ Servilius caused a herald to proclaim that all persons were 
forbidden to seize, sell, or retain in pledge the good^of Bomans* 
who served against the Volsci, or to take away their children, 
or any one of their family, for any contract whatever.^^ — "An old 
man complains that his creditor has reduced him to slavery: he 
declares loudly that he was born free, that fie had Served in all the 
campaigns as long as his ago permitted, that he wae^in twepty- 
^ight battles, where he had several tiAes gained the prize of valour ; 
but that, since the t^es had •become bod, and •the Republic was 
reduced to the laai)^ extremity, he had beSn constrained to borrow 
money to pay the taxes. After th&t, he added, having no longer# 
wherewith to pay my debts, my merciless creditor has redno^ me to 
slavery with my two, children, and, because I expostulated slightly 
when he ordered me to do things which were too difficult, caused 
me to be cUsgracefWy beaten with ^verol blows.” (Tear of Rome 
269.) (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, VI. 29.) — “The ci^dftora 
eontributefl to the insurrection of the populace ; they cost aside* all 
moderation, but threw their debtors into pisson, and treated then^ 
like the slaves 'whom they would have bougWfor mone;^.” (Year of 
Itome 264.) (Dionysius of Halioomassus, V, 63.) 

(<) « The poor, especially those who were not in condition to pay 
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it be to US to conquer the ei^emies without, if our 
creditors put us in bonds for the debts we have 
contracted? What advantage shall «ve have in 
strengthening the empire of'Eome, ^if we , cannot 
preservft our personal liberty?” (’) Yet the patricians, 
who contribuVd mgre than the others to the costs ;of 
the war, demanded of their debtors, not without 
reason, the payment of the monejp they had ad- 
vanced ; and hence arose porjietual dissensions. (-) 

In 305, the laws of the Twelve Tables decided that 
the rate of interest should be reduced to ten per cent, 
a year ; but a law of Licinius Stolo alone resolved, in 
an equitable manner, this grave question. It enacted 
that the interests previously paid should be deducted 
from the principal, and that the principal should be 
repaid by equal portions during Jiif Interval of three 
years. This measure was advantageous to a]l, for, in 
the state of insolvency in which the debtoi’s were 
involved, the creditors could not obtain the interest of 
their mcftiey,*and even risked the loss of the principal ; 
the new law^araoteed the debts ; the debtors, in their 
turn, hjvring become landed proprietors, formd the 
means of freeing themselves by means of the lands 
they had received ^nd the delay whiclr had been given 
tffem* The agreement established in 387 was of 

thoir debts, who formed the grealj^st number, refused to take arms, 
and would bold no commuqjpation with the j>atricians, until the 
seMte should pass a law for the abolition of deMs.” (Year of Borne 
256.) (BionysiuiS of Haheamassus, Y. 63.) * 

• (q IKonysius of B^camasens, Y. 64. 

(*) Applhs Claudiw SabinuB expressed an opinion qiute contrary 
to that of Marcus Yalerius : he said that there could be no doubt that 
the rich, who were not less citizens than the, poor, and who held 
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slight duration, and,# in* the midst of disagreemehts 
more or less violent, things* vpere carried so £ir in 
412, that the Entire* abolition of debts and the pro- 
hibition to,, exact* any interest were ^decreed ^ere 
revolutionary and transitory measures. 

V. This rapid sketch of the evil^ already percep- B<som& 
tible whicdi tormented Eoman society leads us to this 
reflection : it is the lot of all govemsnents, whatever be 
their form, to contain within themselves germs of life, 
which make their strength, and germs of dissolution 
which must some day lead to their ruin : and accord- 
ingly, as the Eepublic was in progress or in decline, the 
first or the second became developed* and dominant 
in turn ; that is, so long as the aristwracy preserved 
its virtues and its^ttiotism, the .elements of pros- 
perity predominated; but no sooner did it begin to 
degenerate, than {he causes of disturbance .gained the 
upper hand, and shook the edifice which had been 
erected so laboriously. * 

If the fall of the kingly power, iif givihg more 
vitality and independence to the aristocracy, rendered 
the constitution of the^State mpre solid and durable, the 
democracy had at fisst no reason, for congratulation. 

Two hundred years passed away before thfe plebeian^ 
could obtain, not equality of political rights, but even 
a share in the t^er ^Micm and act of lenity in 
favour of debtpm, overwhelmed with Habilitie? through 

tlio first rank in the RepnbliCp occupied the puhUclofficea, and bad 
served in all the wars, would take it very Dl if they discharged their 
debtors from the obligation of paying what was due/* ( Yom* of fiomo 
256.) {Dionysius of Halioaniassus, V. 66.) 
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incessant wars. About the *saifte length of time was 
required by the Eepujjilic to re-conquer the supremacy 
over the 'neighbouring peqples whicfi. she had, exer- 
cised under tlje last kings, (^) so malhy yearrf a country 
requires t« recover from the shoc^ and enfeebling 
influence of cvdji the fnqst Jegitimate revolution^r 
Yet fioman society had been vigorous]y enough 
constituted to resist at the same time external attacks 


(*) It results from the testimony of Polybius, Dionysius of Hali- 
caniassiis, Livy, Flonis, and Euiropius, that at the moment of 
the fall of Torquinius Superbus, the domination of Rome extended 
over all Latium, over the greater paft of the cotint ry of the Sabin of#, 
and even as far as Ocriculum (Otricoli), in Umbria; that Etruria, the 
('ountry of the He^nici, and the territory of Caere {Cervetri), were 
united with the Romans by alliances which placed^thom, with regard 
to these, in a state of subjexjtion. 

The eatablishmeht of the consular gov^unraent was, for the peoples 
subject to Ron^e, ^the signal of revolt. In 253, ^11 the peoples of 
Latium were leagued against Rome; with the victory of Lake Regillus, 
in 258, that is, fourteen years after the overtliPow of tlic Tarquins, the 
submission (If Latium began, and it was finished by the treaty con- 
cluded by Spnrius Cassius with the Latins in the year of Rome 268. 
The Sabinbs were only finally reduced by the consul Horatius in J305. 
Fidenaa, which liad acknowledged the supremacy of Tarquin, was 
taken in ttio yeaf'SlQ, then taken again, after an insuirection, in 328. 
Anxur (Tarracma) was only finally subjected after the defeat of the 
VedsSi; and Veii and Faleriam only fell under the power of the 
Romans in^the year 358 and 359. Circei, where a Latin colony had 
been established in the times <Jf the kin^, only received a now one in 
the year 360. Casro waso'eunited to the Roman territory in the year 
364, and it w'a'S only at the time of the Gallic invasion that Antium 
and Ecetra were finally annexed to the Roman territory. In 408, 
the capture of Satricuin, at the entrance to the country of the Vols- 
cians, prevented that people? from supporting an insurrection whicli 
•had already begun amSng the Latins. VIn 411, the whole plain of 
Latium was occupied by Roman citizens or alliesgrbut in the moun- 
tains there re^^ined Volscian end Latin cities which were indepen- 
dent tod secret enemies. NovertJiolesB it may bo said that, towards 
tliat period, the Republic had recxmqnored the territory which it pos- 
sessed under the kings, although Romo had again, in 416, to Suppress 
last insusgrection of the Latins. 
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and internal troubles? Jfeither the invasions of Por- 
senna, nor those of the Gauls, nor the conspixaeies of 
the neighbouring peoples, were able to compromise its 
existence.* •’Already eminent men, su<;)b as Valerius 
Pubhcola, A, Pbstumius, Coriolanus, Spursus Cassius, 
Cincinnatus, and CamiUus, Jiad distjaguished them- 
selves as Jegislatoys and warriors, and Eome could put 
on foot ten legions, or forty-five thousand men. At 
home, important advantages bad been obtained, and 
notable concessions had been made to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the two orders ; written laws had been 
adopted, and ^e attributes of the different magis- , 
tracies had been better defined, but .the constitution 
of society reftiainod the same. The facility granted^ 
to the 'plebeians arriving at aH the State em- 
ployments only increased the strength? of the aris- 
tocracy, wluch recovered its vigour of ^'outh without 
modifying itself, diminished the niunber of its Adver- 
saries, and increased that of its adherents. • Th^ rich 
and important plebeian families soon Ijfgan Jo mingle 
Avith the ancient patrician families, to share their^ideas, ^ 
their intemsts, and even their prejudices ; and a learned 
German historian ^iharks with justice thal after the 
abolition of the kingly power there was», perhaps,, a ' 
greater number of plebeians in the Senate, but that 
personal merit, without birth and fortime, experienced 
greater diificulfy thAi ever in reitbhing preferment. (•) ' 
It is nolTindeed sufficient, for the appreciation of 
the state of society, to study thoroughly its laiiw, but 
we must also take into consideration tlie influence 

(') Mommsen, Motnan Sutory, I. p. 241, 2nd edit 
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exercised by the manners of tUe people. The laws 
proclaimed equality ai^d liberty, but the manners left 
the honotirs and prepondeijince to tke upper class. 
The fidmissioij to place was no longer forbidden to the 
plebeians,^ but the election almost always kept them 
from it. Duridjg fifty-iiine years, two hundred* and 
sixty-four military tribimes replaced ^he consuls, and of 
this number only eighteen were plebeians ; although 
these latter might bo candidates for the consulship, 
the choice fell generally upon patricians. (^) Marriage 
between the two orders had been long placed on a 
footing of equality, and yet, in 450, tlie prejudices of 
caste were far fjoin being destroyed, as we learn from 
the history of the patrician Virginia, nlarried to the 
plebeiail Volumiiius, whom the jnatrons drove away 
from the temple of Pudicitia patricia. (*) * 

Tlie laws qirotected liberty, but ‘they were rarely 
executed, as is shown by the coitinual renewal of the 
samejegtdations. Thus it had been decided in 305 
that the plebiijpita should have the force of law, yet in 
^ spite ^ of that it was found necessary to re-enact the 
same regulation by the laws Hortensia, in 466, and 
Msenia, in 468» This last sanctipned also anew the 
l£^,w Publilia,of 415. * It was the same with the law of 
Valerius Publicola (of the year 246), which autho- 
rised an appeal to the (people from the judgments of 
' the magistrates. If appears to B&ve been restored to 

vigour by*Valerius and Horatius in 305, tnd again by 

* • ' . 

(*) In fourteen years, from 399 to 412, the patricians allowed only 
six plebeians to amve at the consulship. 

(*) Titus Livius, X 23. 
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Valerius Corvus in 454. , And, on this occasion, tjie 
great Boman historian exclaims : I can only explain 
this frequent regi^wal of the s£&ne law by supposing 
that the power of some of* the great ones always suc- 
ceeded in triumphing over the liberty of the people. ”(^) 
The right of admission to the Senate was acknowledged 
in principle, yet no one cotdd ’enter it without having 
obtained » decree «f the censor, or exercised a curule 
magistracy — ^favours almost always reserved to the 
aristocracy. The law which reqiiired a plebeian among 
the censors remained almost always in abeyanoe, and, 
to become censpr, it wap generally necessary .to have 
been consul. 

All offices ought to be annual, and yet the tri- 
bunes, as well as the consuls, obtained their re-election 
several times at shoft*iirtervals — as in the ii^tance of 
Licinius Stolo’, re-elected tribune during nine consecu- 
tive years ; of Sulpicius Peticus, five tinges cqnsul 
(from 390 to 403) ; of' Popilius Lsenas and Marcius 
Rutilus, both four times, the first from 395 to ^06, 
the second from 397 to 412. The law*of 4J2 came 
in vain to require an interval ten years before 
becoming again a candidate for the same magistracy. 
Several personages wqtc none the less re-elected before 
the time required, such as Valerius CorvuS, six timeS 
consul (from 406 to 455), and consecutively during 
the last three years ; and Papiftius Cursor, five times 
(from 431 to 441). ^ * , 

, The lives of the citizens were protected by^thq^ 
laws, but public opiqion remained powerless at the 
(') Titus Lirius, X. 9. 
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as{(Rssination of those who hs^ incurred the hatred of 
the Senate ; and, in spite of the law of the Consul 
Valerius Publicola, tWj violent death, of the 4nbuno 
Genucius, or of the rich plebeian Spurius Melius; was 
a su^ect of ajfplause. 

The comitia were free, but the Senate had at its 
disposal either ttie veto of the tribunes or the Ireligious 
scruples of the people. A consul could prevent the 
meeting of these assemblies, or cut short all their 
deliberations, either by declaring that he was observing 
the sky, or that a clap of thunder or some other celestial 
manifestation had occurred ; and it depended upon the 
declaration of the augurs to annul the elections. (^) 
Moreover, the ‘people in reality were satisfied with 
naraing^the persons on whom they wished to confer the 
magisterial offices, for, to enter npofi their functions, the 
consuls and the prastors had to submit tlieir powers to 
the s^inction of the curia) {lex curiata Ue imperio). (^) It 
was thus in the power of the Mobility to reverse the 
elections which displeased them, a fact which Cicero 
explains ‘in tKe following terms, while presenting this 
measure in a light .favourable to the people: “Your 
ancestors .required the suffrages^ twice for alb magis- 
tracies, for, when a Quriate law w£(8 proposed in favour 
oT the patrician magistrates, they voted in reality a 

(') Who does not see clearly that the vice of the dictator (Mar- 
cellm») in the eyes of Jho aogurs was that ho was a plebeian 
tTitos Liyius, VIIL 23. — Cicero, Be Bwinatione, IL 35, 87; Be 

# (9)^The censuls and praetors could only assemble the comitia, 
command the armies, or give final jud^ent in civil affairs, after 
having been investedi with the mpemm and with the right of taking 
the anspitoes atiepiciorum) by a curiate law. 
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second time for the same, persons, so that the peop]le, 
if they repented of fiieir choice, had the power of 
abandoning ii”,0 . 

ISie dictatorsh^ was sdso a lever left in the hands; 
of the nobility to overthrow oppositions* and inflnence- 
the comitia. dictator was newer efeeted, but 

appomted by a consul. (-) 'In the ‘space of only 
twen-ty-si» years, ftom 390 to 416, there were eighteen* 
dictators. . 

The Senate remamed, therefore, all powerful ia 
spite of the victory of the plebeians, for, independently 
of the means pl^^d at itg disposal, it was in its power 
to elude the plebiscita, the execution of which was en- 
trusted to it. If the influence of a predominant class- 
sobered the use of political liberty, the laws presented 
a still greater curb bn individual liberty. Thus, not 
only all the members of the family were subjected to* 
the absolute authority of the head, but eaph ci^en 
was obliged further tll^obey a multitude of rigorous 
obligations. (®) The censor watched over the purify of 
marriages, the education of children, thef* treatment of 

(*) Second Oration mi ilie Agrarian Law^ 

^ (*) TifcuB Lirius, IV. 3. ^ , 

(*) If a citizen refused t(f give his name for tlio recruitment* his 
goods were confiscated; if*IIo did not pay his creditors, he was sold 
for a slave. Women were forbidden the use of wine. (Polybius, VI.’ 
2*}^The number of guests who could be admitted to feaate was 
limited. (Athempus, VI. p. 274.) — ^Tho magistrates also, on enter- 
ing on office, could not accept invitatiSns to dinner, except from 
certain persons who were foamed. (Aulu? Qellius, H. 24. — Ma- • 
crobiuB, n. 13.}<-)]ilaiTiage with a plebeian or a strangef was sur* 
rounded with restrictive meosiires ; it was forbidden with a slave or^ 
with a fireedman. Oetibacy, at a certain age, was punished wfth a ' 
fine. (Valerius Maximus, II. ix. 1.)— There were regulations also for 
mourning and fimorals. (Cicero, J)e Lcgihn 9 , II, 24.) 
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slaives and clients, and the culti’jation of the lands. 0 
The Homans did not believe,” says Plutnrch, “ that 
each indiyidual ought to be allowed the liberty to 
manjr, to have children, to fthoose bis waJt.in life, to 
give festivities*, or even to follow his ^sires and tastes, 
without Tindergoing a previous inspection and iudg- 
ment.”0. * * * * 

The condition of Home then bftre a gr^Sit resem- 
blance to that of ibgland before its^ electoral reform. 
For several centuries, the Enghsh constitution was 
vaunted as the palladium of liberty, although then, as 
at Borne, birth and fortune were the unique source of 
honours and power. In both countries the aristocracy, 
master of the* elections by solicitation, money, or 
rotten bprovghs, caused, as the patricians at ^^onie, the 
members of the nobility to b5 Elected to parliament, 
and no one was citizen in either of the t\yo countries, 
withput the possession of wealth. Nevertheless, if 
the people, in England, had no part in the direction 
of affairs, they boasted justly, before 1789, a 
liberty '^hiclf shone brightly in the middle of the 
sileritious atmosphere of the Continental states. The 
disinterested observer dpes not ^examine if the scene 
where grave political questions ar**discussed is more or 
less vast, or* if the actors are more or less numerous : ho 
is only struck by the grandeur of the spectacle. Hus, 
far be from us the jntention of blaming the nobility, 
*any moxa in Borne than in En^and, foj having pre- 
served its preponderance by all the means which laws 

o Aulas GelUuB, rv. 12. 

(*) Pluta?*ch, Cato tlic Censor, 23. 
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and habits placed ai its disposal. The power was 
destiaed to remam with the ‘patricians as long as they 
showed themsdves worthy of il ; and, it cannot but be 
acknowledged, without tteir perseverance in the^same 
policy, without Jbhat elevation of views, ^thout that 
severe and inflexible virtue,. tJie dlstingfliishmg cha- 
racter of the aristocracy, the work of Itoman civilisa- 
tion would not hSve been accomplished. 

At the beginning of the fifth cAitury, the EepubUc, 
consolidated, is going to gather the fruit of the many 
efforts it has sustained. More united henceforward 
in the interior, •the Romans will turn all their energy 
towards the conquest of Italy, but it will require 
nearly a centpry to realise it. Always stimulated by 
their institutions, always restrained ]?y an intelligent 
aristocracy, they will Ornish the astonishing example 
of a people preserving, in the name of.liberty and in 
the midst of agitation, the immobility of a system 
which wiU render them masters of the world* 


VOL. 1. 
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CONQUEST OP ITALY. 

J[Proin 416 to 488.) 

Description of I Ancient Italy did not comprise all the territory 
which has for its natural limits the Alps and the sea. 
What is called the continental part, oi*the great plain 
traversed by the Po, which e.xtends between the Alps, 
the Apennines, and the Adriatic, was separated from 
it. Tills plain, and part of the^mountaina on the 
coasts of the^ Mediterranean, formed Liguria, Cisal- 
pine Gaul, apd Venetia. The peninsula, or Italy 
proper, was bounded, on the north, by the Eubicon, 
and, jiroljably, by the lower course of the Amo; (') on 
the west, by the Mediterranean ; on the east, by the 
Adriatic* on the south, by the Ionian Sea. (See the 
MapS, No. 1 and Nc. 3.) 

The Apennines traverse Italy in its whole length. 
They begin where .the Alps entf, near Savona, and 
their chain proceeds, continually rising in elevation, as 
tar as the centre of the peninsula. Mount Velino' is 

(>) Hi8tf(yiang have always assigned a« the nor^em frontiw of 
Italy, under the Bepnblic^ the river Haora, in Etnim ; but that the 
limit fu farther south ia proved by the fact that Cesar went to 
Lucca to t^e hifl winter quarters; this town, therefore, must have 
been in his tstnnmand and made part of CisalpinB Qaul. Under 
Augustus, ih) northern frontier of Italy extended to the Macra. 
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their culujajiatuig and fix)m thence the Apennines 
oontihue decreasing in heighi| until they reach the 
'extijenuty of ttfe hingdoni of Naples. In*the northern 
region, they approach the Adriatic; but, ia the 
centre, they cilt* the- peninsula into two p^s nearly 
equM ; then, at Mount Carusp ^Vtiltur], near the source 
of the !^radano ^Brccdanm), they separate into two 
branches, one of which penetrates into Calabria, the 
other into the Terra di Bari as .far as Otranto. 

The two slopes of the Apennines give birth to 
various streams which flow some into the Adriatic and 
others into the Mediterranean. On Bie eastern side 
the principal are-:— the Rubicon, the I^isaurus {Foglia), 
the Motauru» {Metauro), the JEsis {Esino), the Truen- 
tus {Tr9nto), the v^tgmus {Pescara), the ^angrus 
{Sandro), the Trinius {Tripio), the Frento {Fortore), 
and the A\ifidu» {Of ante), which follow generally a 
direction perpendicular to. the chain of mouiftains. 
On the western side, the Amus {Jr ho), thfi Ombrus 
{Ombrone), the Tiber, the Amasenus ^imaj^pno), the 
Liris {Garigliand), the Vultumus {Vblturno), and the 
Silarus {SUaro or ^le), run parallel to the Apennines ; 
but towards their months th^y take a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the coast. The*Bradani\s {Bradano), 
the Casuentus {Basientd), and the Acifis {Arffi), flow 
into the Gulf of Tarentum. • 

We may admit feito ancient Italy the following 
great divisifes and subdivisions : — 

To the north, the Sehones, a people of Gallic 
origin, occupjdng the shores of the Adriatic Sea, from 
the Rubicon to the neighbourhood of Ancona ; Umbria, 
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situated between the Senones afld the course of fhe 
Tiber ; Etruria, between the Tiber and the Mediter- 

ri • • 

ranean Sea. 

In the centre, the territory of Picenumi,* between 
Ancona and Hadria, in the Abruzzo THteiiore; Latium, 
in the part betw’^een tho Apennines and the Mediterra- 
nean, from the Tiber to the Liris: to the south of 
Latium, the Volsci, and the Arunci, the debris of the 
ancient Ausones, retired between the Liris and the 
Amasenus, and bordering upon another people of the 
same race, the Sidicines, established between the Liiis 
and the Vultimius; the country of Ihe Sabines, be- 
tween Picenum^and Latium; to the east of Latium, in 
the mountains, the iEqui ; the Hemici, backed by the 
populations of Sabellian stock,, ngjnely, the Marsi, the 
Peligni, the Vestini, the Marrucini, and the Frentani, 
distributed ifi the valleys through whfch run the 
riverl received by the Adriatic from the extremity of 
Piccnunf to the river Fortore. 

Thejterrii^ry of Samnium, answering to the great 
part^of the Abruzzi and the province of Molisa, ad- 
vanced towards th? west as as the upper arm of 
the Vultumus^ on the ^est to the banks of the For- 
tore, and to the south to Mount Vultur. Beyond the 
Vultumus extended Campania (Terra di Lavoro and 
part of the principality of Salerno), from Sinuessa to 
•the Gulf of Pa?stuih. 

Southerly Italy, or Magna Graecia, coill9|)rised on the 
Adriatic: first, Apulia (the Capitanata and Terr^ di 
Bari) and Messapia (Terra di Otranto) ; this last ter- 
minated in the lapygian promontory, and its central 
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part was occupied the Salentini and divers other 
Messapian populations, while there existed on the sea- 
board a great •iKunber of Greek colonies ^ secondly, 
Lucania„wHch answered nearly to the modem province 
of Basilicata, Qijd was washed by the waters of the 
Gulf of Tarentum; third^, Bijuttimu (nOw^ the Cda- 
brias), forming the most advanced point of* Italy, and 
terminating in tlfe promontory of Hercules. 

II. In 416, Eome had finally subdued the Latins, 
and possessed a part of Campania. Her si5)remacy Italy in wgwa 

, to 

extended from^he present territory of Viterbo to the 
Gulf of Naples, from Antium {Porto di Amo) to Sora. 

The frontiers of the Eepublic were difficult to 
defend, her limits ill determined, an^ her neighbours 
the most warlike people of the peninsula. 

To the north only, the mountaiijs of Viterbo, 
covered with a tliick forest {mlm Ciminia), foijned a 
rampart against Etruria. The southern p§rt of this 
country had been long half Eoman; the Latin c^otiies 
of Sutrium {Sutri) and Nepete {Nepi) Wved as posts 
of observation. But the Etruscaiis, animated fifr ages' 
with hostile feeling; towards Eome, attempted con- 
tinually to recovef*the lost tenfitory. The Gaulish 
Senones, who, in 364, had taken and burnt Eome, 
and often renewed their invasions, had come again 
to try their fortune.* In spite of .their defeats in 404, 
and 406, tbfy were always ready to join tho Umbrians 
ahd Etmscans in attacking the Eepublic. » 

The Sabines, though entertaining from time im- 
memorial tolerably amicable relations with the Eomans, 
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offered but a doubtful alliance. * ' ^c^um, se fertfi^'and 
populous- country, was peaceful, and the jgreater part 
of the mountain tribes of Sabellic race, in spite of 
their ^bravery and energy, inspired ^ aiis yet ,no fear. 
Kearer Eome, *the iEqui and the E^c^ici had been 
reduced to ‘inaction; bu|; the Senate kept in mind their 
hostilities and nourished projects of vengeance. 

On the southern coast, among the Ghreelc towns 
devqted to commerce, Tarentum passed for the most 
powerful; but these colonies, already in dechnev were 
obliged to have recourse to mercenary troops, to resist 
the native inhabitants. They disputed with the i 
Samnites and the Eomans the preponderance, over the 
people of Magna Graecia. Tlie Samnites, indeed — a 
manly and independent race — aimed at seirjng the 
whole of Southern Italy; their cities formed a confede- 
racy, redoubtable on accormt of its cl(»e union in time 
of war. The mountain tribes gave themselves up to 
brigandage, and it is worthy of attention that recent 
evefits show that in our days manners have not much 
changed in that country. The Samnites^ad amassed 
'considerable riches ;« their arms displayed excessive 
extravi^anee, and, if we believe Qaesar, (^) they serired 
as models for those o^the Eomans? * . 

* A jealous* rivalry had long prevailed between the 
Eom^ and the Samnites. The moment these two 
^peoples found themselves in presence of each ofher« it 
was evidemt that they would he at war ; ti}jie stfu^le ' 
was aiid'ienible> and, during the fifth eentiu^» it 

C) Spewli ^ Ossmr to the Sens^ r^xntod by Ssnoiit ((7en- 
«pirae^ oj li.) J ' 
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was^'rotind Sanmiuny^ that they disputed the 
of Italy. The position of. the Samnites was yeiy 
advantageous.. Entrenched in* their mountains, they 
could, at their Tvill, either descend into the v^ey 
of the Lins, thence reach the country 6f the Auxunci, 
alwpiys ready to revolt, and, cut off^tha commimica* 
tions of Borne with Campahia, or follow, the Course 
of the Tipper Liris into the country of the Marsif raise 
these latter, and hold out the hand to the Etruscans, 
turning Borne; or, lastly, penetrate into Campania 
by the valley of the Vultumus, and fall T^on the 
Sidicini, whose territory they coveted. 

In the midst of so many hostile peoples, for a little * 
state to succeed in raising itself abo-v^ the others, and 
in subjugating them, it must have possessed^ peculiar 
elements of superi’^tity. The peoples who surrounded 
Borne, warlilce and proud of their independence, had 
neither the same unity, nor the same incentives to 
action, nor the same powerful aristocratic or^nisation, 
nor the same blind confidence in their destinies. •They 
displayed more selfishness than ambi^iSn, When they 
fought, it was much more to increase their riches by. 
pillage than to augment the, number of thfir subjects. 
Borne triumphed, because alone.inprdspectof a future, 
she made war not to destroy, but to conserve, and after 
the material conquest, always set herself to accomplish 
the moral conquest pf the varfquished. 

’ ■ Luring^ four hundred years her instiijutions hid 


formed a race, animajbed with the love of county and 
T^ih the sentiihent of duty j but, in their turn, the 
men, incessantly re-tmnpered in intestine^, struggles. 
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had, successively introduced mariners and traditions 
stronger even than the institutions themselves. During 
three centuries, in fac^, Eome J)iesent«d, in spite of 
the annual renewal of powers* such 9 perseverance in 
the same policy, such a practice of thg same virtues, 
that it might haye been supposed that the govemnient 
had but a single head, a single thought, and one might 
have believed that all its generals wete great Warriors, 
all its senators experienced statesmen, and dl its 
citizens vahant soldiers. 

The ^ographical position of Eome contributed no 
less to the rapid increase of its power.* Situated in 
the middle of the only great fertile plain of Latium, 
on the banks of* the only important river of Central 
Italy, wjiich united it with the sea, it couljl be at 
the same time agricultural and fdaritime, conditions 
then indispensable for the capital of a n^w empire. 
The riph countries which bordered the coasts of the 
Meditenunean were sure to fall- easily under her 
dominion ; and as for the countries which surrounded 
her, it wds possible to become, mistress of them by 
•occupying gradually the openings from all the valleys. 
The town of the seven hills, favoured by her natural 
situation as well as by,hcr political constitution, carried 
thus in herself the germs of her future greatness. 

ni. From the c(jmmencemenlj,of the fifth century 
Ifome prepares with energy to subject an^ assimilate 
to herself the peoples who dwelt from the Eubicon to 
the Strait, of Messina. Nothing will prevent her from 
surmounting all obstacles, neither the coalition of her 
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neiglibours conspiring against her, nor the new inqpr- 
sions of the Ganls, nor the irw^ion of Pyrrhus. She 
will know how to* raise herself from her partial defeats, 
and establish the. unity of Italy, not by subduing at 
once all lliese p^Qples to the same laws* and the same 
rule, but by causing them to jenter, by little* and little 
and in different degrees, into Ihe great Eoraan family. 

“ Of one city she fuakes her ally ; on another she con- 
fers the honour of living imder the Quiritary law, to 
this one with the right of suffrage, to that with the 
permission to retain its own government. Municipia 
of different degrees, maritime colonies, Latin colonies, 
Eoman colonies, prefectures, allied towns, free, towns, 
all isolated the difference of their condition, all 
united by their equal dependence on the Senate, they 
will form, as it were, a vast network which will 
entangle the Italian peoples, until the day when, 
■without new struggles, they will awake subjepts of 
Home.” (^) 

Let us examine the conditions of these various 
categories ; — 

The right of city, in its plenitude {jus ciwtatis* 
optinio jure), comprised the political privileges peculiar 
to the Komans, and»assured for civil life certain advan- 
tages, of which the concession might be' made sepa- 
rately and by degrees. First came the commercium, that 
is, the right of possessing and |ransmitting accord-^ 
ing to the «l^oman law ; next the connubium, or the 

(*) This paragraph, expressing with great clearness the policy of 
the !^mau Senate, is extracted from the excellent Hiatoi/re lloinaine 
of M. Dttruy, tom. I. ohap. xi. 
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right of contracting marriage ^with the advaHtages 
established by Eoman legislation. (^) The commercium 
and connnbium united^ formed the, Qujritary law (Jus 
quiritimn). * ^ ^ 

There wer6 three sorts of munioij)^a : (^) fimt, the 
municipia* ^ which the ^inhabitants, inscribed ii^ the 
tribes, exercised ‘all the “rights and were subjected to 
all the obligations of the Eoman <jitizens ; Secondly, 
the municipia sine euffraffio, the inhabitants of which 
enjoyed in totahty dr in part the Quiritary law, 
and might obtain the complete right of Eoman 
citizens on certain conditions^; (®) it is what consti- 
tuted Wxcjus Laid ; these two first categories preserved 
their autonomy and their magistrates ; third, the 
towns which had lost all independence in exchange 
for the civil laws of Eome, but' without enjoyment, 
for the inhabitants, of the most important political 
rights ; it was the law of the Coerttes, because Caere 
was the first town which had been thus treated. (^) 
Below the municipia, which had their own magis- 
trates, came, in this social hierarchy, the prefectures, (®) 


(') As, for example, til put the wife in complete obedience to 
her husrbancli to give the father absolute authority over his 
children, ^ 

(*) In the origin, the mnnicipia were the allied towns preserving 
tbteir autonomy, but engaging to render to Rome certain services 
(mm'Ms); whence the name of municipia. (Aulus GelUuSf XVI. 13.) 

(•) To be able to enjoy the right of city, it was necessary to be 
domiciliated at Rome, to have loft a son iij. his nuyority in his muni- 
" cipium, or to have exercised there a magistracy. . ' 

(^) Aulus • Gellius, XVL 13. — Paulus Diaconufi,<- on the word 
p. 127. 

(*) fa this category were sometimes found municipia of the third 
degree, such aM Ceare, (See Festus, under the word JPrcBj^ectw^ca, p. 
233.) Several of these towns, such as Fundi, Formi®, and Arpinuni, 
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SO called because a prgfeofc was sent there every year to 
administer justice. 

The dediticii were still woile treated. Delivered 
by victory to the, discretion of the Senate, they had 
been obliged to surrender their arms and give hostkges, 
to throw down their walls or receive a^garnson within 
them, to pay a tax, and to filmish a determinate con- 
tingent. * With the exclusion of these last, the towns 
which had not obtained for their iahabitants the com- 
plete rights of Itoman citizens* belonged to the class 
of allies { feeder ati socii). Their condition dilSered 9/c- 
cording to the nature of their engagements. Simple 
treaties of friendship, (^) or of commerce, (-) or of 
offensive alliance, or offensive and defensive, (®) con- 
cluded on the footing of equality, were called feedera 
aqua. On tlie confeir^, when one of the contracting 
parties (an,d it was never the Romans) submitted 
to onerous oblicrations from which flie other was 
exempted, these treaties were called feedera non aqua. 
They consisted almost always in the cession of dt part 
of the territory of the vanquished, and irf the obligation 
to undertake no war of their ovti., A certain indepen- . 
dence, it is true, was^left to ^them ; they received the 

right of exchange auvd free establishmeht in the capital, 

• 

obtained in the sequel the right of suffrage ; they continued, how- 
cnxT, by an ancient usage, to be called by the name of pra^fecturce, 
which was also applied by abuso to the colonies. 

(*) Sochidi et amiom. (Titus Livius, XXil. XI.) — Compare Dionj- • 
siufl of Halicaraassus, VI. 95 ; X. 21. • 

(®) With Carthago, for example. (Polybius, III. 22. — Titus 
Livius, VII. 27 ; IX. 19, 43.) . 

(*) Thus with the Latina. “Ut eosdem qiios populus Romanus 
amioos atque hostes habeaut.*’ (Titus Livius, XXXVIII. 8.) 
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but they were bound to the interests of Eome by an 
alliance offensive and defensive. The only clause 
establishing the preponderance of* Eome was conceived 
in these terms : 3Iajestatcmpopuli Bfiniani cc^nikr con- 
servanto ; (^) that is, “ They shall loyally acknowledge 
the supremacy ofdhe Eoman people.” It is a remark- 
able circumstarfee that,’ dating from the reign of 
Augustus, the freedinen were divided in categories 
similar to those which existed for the inhabitants of 


Italy. (“) 

As <to the colonies, they were established for the 
purpose of preserving the possessions "acquired, of se- 
curing the new frontiers, and of guarding the important 
passes; and evefi for the sake of getting rid of the tur- 
bulent class. (*) They were of two sorts : the Eoman 
colonies and the Latin colonies. ’’The former differed - 
little from the municipia of the first degree, the others 
from the municipia of the second degree. The first 


(^) OietTO, Oration for Ballms, xvi. 

(2) Tlie froedmeii were, in fact, cither Eoman citizens, or Latins, 
or ranged in tlie number of the dnliticii; slaves who had, while they 
were servitude, undergone a grave chastisement, if they arrived at 
freedom, obtained only the assimilation to the dediticii. If, on the 
contrary, the slave had undergfme no pynishment, if ho was more 
than thirty years of ago, if, at the samCj time, he belonged to his 
master according to the of the quirites, and if the formalities of 
m*anumission or affranchisement exacted by the Eoman law had been 
observed, he was a Eoman citizen. He was only Latin if one of these 
circumstances failed. {Instit/f^teB of Gaius, I. § 12, 13, 16, 16, 17.) 

(®) “Valerius sent up^n tho lands conquered from tho Volsci a 
felony of a certain number of citizens chosen from among the poor, 
Vjoth to servd as a garrison agamst the enemies, and^to diminish at 
Eome the party of the seditiouB.” (Year of Eome 260.) (Dionysius 
of Halfcamassus, VI. 43.) — Tliis great number of colonies, by clear- 
ing the population of Eome of a multitude of indigent citizens, had 
maintained tranquillity (452). (Titus Living, X. 6.) 
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were formed of Eoman citizens, taken with, their 
families from the classes subjected to military service, 
and even, in thftif origin,^solely among the patricians. 
The co/ow .preserved the privileges attached tQ the 
.title of citizen, *(1) and were bound by the, same obli- 
gations, and the interior administration of ^he colony 
was an image of that of Rome. (®) * 

The Latin colonies differed from the others in 
ha^diig been founded by the confederacy of the Latins 
on different points of Latium. Emanating from a 
league of independent cities, they were not, hke the 
Roman colonies, tied by close bonds to the metro- 
polis. (^) Rut the confederacy once dissolved, these 
colonies were .placed in the rank of allied towns [socii 
Latini). *The act {j^rmida) which instituted them was 
a sort of treaty guaranteeing their franclpse. (*) 

Peopled at first by Latins, it was not long before 
these colonies received Roman citizens w'ho were in- 
duced by their poverty to exchange their .title and 
rights for the advantages assured to the colonists. 
These did not figure on the lists of the censom. The 

(^) Modem authors are not agreed on this point, ^ which would 
require a long discussiorf; but wc^niiiy coiiBitJer the quc.'^tion as 
solved in the sense of oui*text by Mudvig^ I. pp. ‘244 — 254. 

( 2 ) “There the people (jiopuhn*') named their magistrates; the 
duumviri performed the functions of consuls or praetors, wliose title 
they sometimes took {Corpus Insrrlpfionum Latin., passim. the 
quhifjucnnahs corrosporwled to the tensors. Finally, there wore 
questorB^ and ediles. Tlib Senate, as at*Kome, was coiu])osed pf* 
membors, elec^d for life, to the number of a hundred^ the numl)cr 
was filled up every fivo years {lectio {Tabula HcradeensiSi 

cap. X., et seq.) • 

(*) A certain number of colonics figure in the list given by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus of tho members of tho confederacy (V. 61). 

{*) Pliny, Natural Nistory, III. iv. § 7. 
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formula fixed simply the tribute tb pay and the number 
of soldiers to furnish. ; What the colony lost in privi- 
leges it gained in independence. (*) 

Thie isolation of the Latin colonies, placed in the 
middle of the enemy’s territory, obliged them to 
remain faithful' to Eoine, and to keep watch on 
the neighbouring peoples. Their military importance 
was at least equal to that of the Eoman colonies ; 
they merited as wcfl as these latter the name of pro- 
pnffiiacula iitiperii and of fpecula, (-) that is, bulwarks 
and watch-towers of the conquest. In a political 
point of view they I'endeiud services o^ a similar kind. 
If the Eoman colonies announced to the conquered 
people the majesty of the Eoman name, their Latin 
sisters gave an ever-increasing e:^ension to file vomen 
Latinum, (*) that is, to the language, manners, and 
whole civilisation of that race of which Ecflnc was but 
the first representative. The Latin colonies were 
ordiipirily founded to economise the colonies of Eoman 
citizens, which were charged principally with the 
defence of the coasts and the maintenance of com- 
mercial relations with foreign jreople. 

In making of the prfvilegcs ^rf the Eoman citizen 
an advantage which (fvery one was happy and proud to 
acquire, the Senate held out a bait to all ambitious ; 

(*) Bccauso it named its magistrates, struck money (Mommsen, 
H^zweacn, p. 317), privfiegos rclused to* the Eoman colodies, and 
pr(sW6rved its own peculiar laws according to the pir>iciple: “Nulla 
populi Eomani lego adstricti, nisi in quum populus eorum fundus 
factuB ^t.” (Aulus Crellius, XVT. xiii. 6. — Compare Cicero, Oration 
for BoUbug, viiL 2L) 

(^) Cicero, Oration on the Agrarian Law, ii. 27. 

O Titus LiviuB, XXVII. 9. 
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and this general desire, not to destroy the privilege, 
but to gain a place among th*e f)rivileged, is a charac* 
teristic trait of the nfannera of antiquity. In the city 
not less th^aii in ^he State, the insurgents or discon- 
tented did not* seek, as in our modem societies, to 
overthrow, but to attain tp. • So ever^ oife, according 
to his position, aspired to a legitimate object: the 
plebeians, to enter into the aristocracy, not to destroy 
it ; the Italic peoples, to have a part in the sovereignty 
of Rome, not to contest it ; the Roman provinces, to 
be declared allies and friends of Rome, and not to 
recover their independence. 

The peoples could judge, according to their con- 
duct, what l<jt was reserved for them. The paltry 
interests, of city were replaced by an, eifectual protec- 
tion, and by. new rights often more prgcious, in the 
eyes of the ^panqujslied, than independence itself. This 
explains the facility with wdiich the Roman domina- 
tion was established. In fact, that only is destroyed 
entirely which may be rephiced sidvanta^eously. 

A rapid glance at the wars which effected the 
conquest of Italy will show hcFiv the Senate *made ' 
application of the prkiciples stated above ; liow it w'as 
skilful in profiting* by the divisions of its adversaries, 
in collecting its whole strength to overwhelm one of 
them ; after the victory in yiaking it an ally ; in 
using the arms and resources of •that ally to subju- • 
gate anothar people ; in cmshing the confedferacies 
which united the vanquished against it; in attach- 
ing them to Rome by new bonds ; in establishing 
military posts on all the points of strategic import- 
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ance ; and, lastly, in spreadirig everywhere the Latin 
raee by distributing Eoman citizens a part of the 
lands taken from the enemy. 

But, before entering upon the recital qf events, we 
must cast 5 glance upon the years ■wfjbiich immediately 
preceded thb pacfficati/?n of Latium. 

^ hundred and 'sixty-seven years,, 
the First Eomc had been satisfied with struggling against her 
neighbours to re-conquer a supremacy lost since the 
fall of ' her kings. She held herself almost always 
on the defensive; but, with the fift^i century, she 
took the offensive, and inaugurated the system of 
conquests continued to the moment when she herself 
succumbed. „ , 

In 411, she had, in concert with the ^Latins, com- 
bated the Sanjnites for the first time, and .commenced 
against that redoubtable people a struggle which lasted 
seventy-two years, and which brought twenty-four 
triumphs to the Roman generals. (^) Proud of having 
contributed to the two great victories of Mount Gauras 
' and Suessula, the Latins, with an exaggerated belief 
in their c/Vvn strength and a pretension to equality 
with Rome, went so«.far as to re(5uire that one of the ' 
two consuls, and half of the senators, should be chosen 
from their nation. War was immediately declared. 

„ The Senate was willing enough to have allies and 
subjects, but it could not suffer equals >tit accepted 
withqpt scruple the services of those who had just been 
enemies, and the Romans, united with the Samnites, 

(*) Florus, 1. 16. 
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the Hemici, and th# Sabellian peoples, were seen 
in the fields of the Veseris'a^d Trifanum, fighting 
against the Latins and Volsci. Latium once reduced, 
it remained, to determine ihe lot of the vanquished. 
Livy reports ^speech of Camillus which explains 
cleaidy the policy recommende<^ by that grekt citizen. 
“ Will yon,” he exclaims, addressing the members of 
the assembly, “ mfe the utmost rigour of the rights of 
victory? You are masters to destroy all Latium, and 
to make a vast desert of it, after having ofiben drawn 
from it powerful succours. Will you, on the contrary, 
after the example of your fathers, augment the re- 
sources of Rome ? Admit the vanquished among the 
number of your citizens ; it is a fruitful means of 
increasing at the same time your power anud your 
glory.”(^) This las^* counsel prevailed. 

The first step was to break the bonds which made 
of the Latin people a sort of contederacy. All. poli- 
tical commimalty, all war on their own accpunt, all 
rights 0^ ,commercmm- and con7iubium, between the dif- 
ferent cities, were taken from them. (®) * * 

The towns nearest Rome received the rights of 
city and suffrage. (®) pthers i:eceived the titie of allies 
and the privilege of 'preserving their own institutions, 
but they lost a part of their territory. (^) As to the 

(•) Titus Livius, VIIL 13. 14. 

(’) Titus Lirins, VIIL 14. These towns had the right of city* 
without aufiPrag^ of this number were Capua (in considenitiou of its 
knights w'ho had refhsed to take part in the revolt), Cumie, ^undt, 
and Formise. 

(*) Velleius P&terculuB, 1. 15. 

C*) Titus Livius, VIIL 14. 
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Lajin colonies founded before wl the old country of 
thi Volsci, they fomie^ the nucleus of the Latin allies 
{socii no minis Latint). Velitrse, alonc^ having already 
revolted several times, was treated jvith great rigour ; 
Antium was compelled to surrender, its ships, and 
become aWaritinle colony. 

These 'severe but equitable measures had pacified 
Latiumj applied to the rest of Italy, and* even to 
foreign countries, they will facilitate everywhere the 

<P 

progress of Eoman domination. 

Th6 momentary alliance with the Samnites had 
permitted Rome to reduce the Latins ; neverthefess 
the Senate, without hesitation, turned against the 
former again as soon as the moment appeared con- 
venient, It coi\cluded, in 422, a treaty with Jhe Grauls 
and Alexander Molossus, who, ‘having landed near 
Paastum, attacked the Lucanians and the Samnites. 
ThiseKing of Epirus, the imcle of Alexander the Great, 
had beev called into Italy by the Tarentines ; but his 
premature death disappointed the hopes to which his 
co-operation had given rise, and the Samnites recom- 
menced their incursions on the lands of their neigh- 
bours. The intervention of Eqpae put a stop to the 
war. All the forces of the Eepdblic were employed 
in reducing the revolt of the Volscian towns of Fundi 
and Privemum. (^) In 425, Anxur {Terracina) was 
declared a Roman colony, and, in 426, Fregelhe 
{C^ram/), a Latin colony. 

'Ple establishment of these fortresses, and of those 
of Oales and Antium, secured the communications with 
(') IStus iavioBj yHI. 14, et ^cg.—Tai^us Maadmus, VI. ii. 1. 
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Campania ; the Liria i^d'the Vultumus became in that 
direction the principal lines of <^fence of the Bomae&s; 
The cities situated on the shores of that magpiificent 
gulf callejl Crater hy the ancients, and in our days Ihe 
Gidf of iVajD&a, , perceived then the dangers which 
threatened them. They turned thfev eyes* towards 
the population of the interior, who were no less 
alarmed for their fudependence. 

V. The fertile countries which bordered the 
western shore of the peninsula were destined tb excite 
the covetousness of the Eomans and the Samnites, 
and become the prey of the conqueror. “ Campania, 
indeed,” says Florus, (^) “ is the finest country of Italy, 
and even of the whole world. . Thpre is nothing 
milder than its clim^.* Spring flourishes there twice 
eveiy year. , There can be nothing moip fertile than 
its soil. It is called the garden of Ceres and Bacchus. 
There is not a more hospitable sea than that which 
bathes its shores.” In 427, the two peoples disputed 
the possession of it, as they had done m 4ll. The 
inhabitants of FalseopoUs having attacked the Edinan 

colonists of the a^er fiampanifs, the consuls marched 

» 

against that place, Miich soon received succour fix)m 
the Samnites and the inhabitants , of Nola, while’ 
]^me formed an alliance with the ApuUans and the 
Lucanians. The siege di:^ge(f on, and the necessity 
of continuing the campaign beyond the ordinary limit 
led to the prolongation of the command of Pub^ilius 
Philo with the title of proconsul, which appeared for 
(») Flonu, L 16. 

*02 


Second 

Samnite Wiu*. 
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thift first time in the military aaaiials. The Samnites 
were soon driven froiji Campania ; the Palseopolitans 
submitted; their town was demolished ; ■ but they 
formed close to it a new estabhshmentj^ ^t Naples 
{Neapolis), ^where a new treaty gusy^nteed them an 
almost ab8ohite.ihdep<jpdence, on the condition of, fur- 
nishing a tertain number of vessels to Rome. After 
that, nearly all the Greek towns, deduced one after 
another, obtained the same favourable conditions, and 
formed the class of the sodi navales. (^) 

Yetf the war was protracted in the mountains of 
the Apennine. Tarentum united with the Samnites, 
the only people w'ho were still to be feared, (®) and the 
Lucanians abandoned the alliance of the^ Romans ; but 
in 429,. the two, most celebrated captains of .the time, 
Q. Fabius Rullianus and Papirius Cursor, penetrated 
into the coipitry of Samnium, and compelled the 
enemy to pay an indemnity for the war and accept a 
years tuucc. 

At this epoch, an unforeseen event, which changed 
the destinies of the world, came to demonstrate the 
difie^ence between* the rapid creation of a man of 
genius and the patient .work of, an intelligent aristo- 
cracy. Alexander .the Great, ‘after having shone 
like a meteor, and brought into subjection the 
most powerful kingdoms of Asia, died at Babylon. 
His firuitful and ♦decisive influencfe, which carried 
the civilisation of Greece into the Ej^st, survived 
him ; hut at his death, the empire he founded be<^me 

(') TitnB Lmus, VIH. 26; XXL 49; XXII. 11. 

(») « Earn Bolam gentem restare.” (Titus Livius, VIII. 27.) 
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in a few years dismembered (431) ; tbe Boman aristo- 
cracy, on the contrary, perpefusiting itself from age to 
age, pursued moYe slowly, but without interruption, 
the system, .which? binding again the peoples abgut a 
common centre^.was destined by little apd little to 
secure her domination ov§r Italy firH, arid then over 
the universe. * 

The defection of a part of the Apulians, in 
431, encouraged the Samnites to* take arms again ; 
defeated in the following years, they*asked for the 
restoration of friendly relations; but the haughly 
refusal of Ronfe led, in 433, to the famous defeat of 
the Furc® Caudinse. The generosity of the Samnite 
general, Pontius Herennius, who granted their lives 
to so many thous^ds of prisoners,. on condition of 
restoring to .force the old treaties, had po effect upon 
the Senate? Foijr legions had passed under the yoke, 
a circumstance in which the Senate only saw a new 
affront to revenge. The treaty of Caudium was not 
ratified, and subterfuges little excusable, although 
approved at a later period by Cicero, (^) g^ve to the 
refusal an appearance of justice. * * 

Meanwhile the Senate exerted itself vi^rously to 
repair this check, and soon PubUlius Philo defeated 
the enemies in Samnium, and, in Apulia, Papirius, in 
his turn, caused seven thousand Samnites to pass 
under the yoke. The vanquished solicited peace, but* 
in vain ; they only obtained a truce for *two years 
(436), and it had hardly expired, when, penetrating 
into the country of the Volsci, as far as the neigh- 
{*) Cicero, De Ojfficiiet iii. 30. 
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boiirhood of Tarracina, and ia!king a position at 
LautuljB,* they defeate<l a Boinan army raised hastily 
and commanded by Q. Fabiiw (439). * Oapua deserted, 
and ,Nola, Nuceria, the Aurunci, and tb^ <V olsci of 
the Liris tpok part openly with the, Samnites. The 
spirit of rehelhon sprpad ^ far as Praeneste. Borne 
was in datfger. The Senate required its utmost energy 
to restrain populations whose fidelity was always 
doubtful. Fortune seconded its efforts, and the allies, 
who had proired traitors, received a cruel chastise- 
ment, explained by the terror they had inspired. In 
440, (^) not far from Caudium, a Aumerous army 
encountered the Samnites, who lost 30,000 men, and 
were driven back into the Apennine territory. The 
Bornan- legions, proceeded to encamp before tlieir 
capital, Bovi^num, and there took up , their winter 
quarters. , 

The year following (441), Borne, less occupied in 
fighting,, profited by this circumstance to seize upon 
advantageous positions, establishing in Campania and 
Apulia colonies which surrounded the territory of 
Samnium. At the same epoch, Appius Claudius 
transformed into a regular causeway the road which 
has preserved Kis name. (^) The Komans turned their 
attention to the defence of the coasts and com- 
munication by sea ; a. colony was sent to the Isle of 
Pontia, (®) opposite Tarracina, and the armament of a 
fleet was • commenced, which was placed^ under the 
• 

(*) Ttkul Livius, IX 24, 28. 

P)’ BiodoruB SiculuB, XX. 36. — Titus Livius, IX. 29. 

(*) Diodorus Siculus, XIX. 101. 
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command of dmmviri»n(todes.(}) The war had lasted 
fifteen years, and, although Eo^ie had only succeeded 
in driving back ‘the Samnites into their pwn terri- 
tory, shft l^ad conquered two provinces, Apulia and 
Campania. * * 

• 

VI. A struggle so desperate had psoduced its 
efllect even in Etfuria, and the old league was formed 
again. Inured to war by their slaily combats with 
the Gauls, and emboldened by the jeports of the 
defeat of Lautulaj, the Etruscans believed 4;hat the 
moment had •arrived for recovering their ancient 
territory to the south of the Ciminian forest; they 
were further ^encouraged by the attitude of the peoples 
of Central Italy, who were weary of the continual 
passing of legions** From 443 to 449, the armies of 
the EcpuhUc were obliged to face different enemies at 
the same time. In Etraria, Fabius Eullianus relieved 
Sutrium, a rampart of Rome on the north ; (^) he 
passed through the Ciminian forest, and by tlfe vic- 
tories of Lake Vadimo (445) (^) and Pel*usia*compelled 
all the Etruscan towns to ask, for peace, A.t the* 
same time, an army laid Y^aste the country of the 
Samnites ; and a* •Roman fleet, composed of vessels 
furnished by the maritime allies, took the offensive for 
the first time. Its attempt near Nuceria Alfatema 
[Nocera, a town of OampaniaJ unfortunate, 

(*) Titus tiiviuB, IX. 31. 

(*) Diodorus Sioulus, XX. 35. 

(•) Now La^o di Vadimone or Bagn(u:m» situated on Jhe right 
hank and three miles from the Tiber, between that river and tlie Lake 
Oiminius, about the latitude of Nami, 


Third 

Saumite War« 
Coalitioii of 
SamniteB, 
Etnucans, 
Umbrians, 
and Hemici 
( 443 - 443 ). 
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^ar next breaks out against Apulia, Samnium, and 
Etruria, where the ag^d Papirius Cursor, named dic- 
tator anew, gains a brilliant victory at Eangula (445). 
The year following Pabius penetrates again into 
Samnium, and the Consul Decius maintains Etruria. 
Suddenly the Uipbiians conceive the project of seizing 
Itome by surprise. The consuls are recalled for the 
defence of the town. Eabius meets the Etruscans at 
Mevania (on the confines of Etruria and Umbria), and, 
the year following, at Allifse (447). Among the pri- 
soners wore some iFkjui and Hernici. Their towns, 
feeling themselves thus compromised, "declared open 
Avar against the Eomans (448). The Samnitc's 
recovered courage ; but the prwnpt redijction of the 
Hernici .allowed the Senate to concentrate it§ forces. 
Two armies, penetrating into Samnium by way of 
Apulia and Campania, re-established the old frontiers. 
I}oAdai),um was taken for the third time, and during 
six months the countiy was delivered up to devasta- 
tion. ‘ In vain Tarentum* tried to raise new quarrels 
for the Eepublic, and to force tlie Lucanians to em- 
‘brace the cause of tlui Samnites. The success of the 
Eoman arms led to the conclusion, of treaties of peace 
with aU the peoples, of Southen# 'Italy, constrained 
thenceforward to acknowledge the maje.sty of the 
Eoman people. The yEqui remained alone exposed to 
the wTath of Home ; .^he Senate did not forget tliat at 
Allifse theyJiad fought in the ranks of the enemy, and, 
once freed from its more serious embarrassments, it 
inflicted on this people a terrible chastisement : forty- 
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one places were taken# anti burnt in fifty days. Tljiis 
period of six years thus tenninitted with the submis- 
sion of the Hemioi and Jilqui. 

Five yeara less agitated left Eome to regulate the 
* • ® 
position of its u^jv subjects, and to establish colonies 

and vays of communication. 

The, Heniici were treated in the same manner as 
the Latins, in 41(5, and deprived of covmercium and 
comuLium. Prefects and the law of the Caerites were 
imposed on Anagnia, Frusino, and other towns guilty 
of desertion. The cities wliich had remained faithful 
jjreserved their independence and the title of allies 
(448) ; (^) the Allqui lovst a part of their territory and 
received the right of city without suftra^e (450). The 
Samnites, .sufficiently humiliated, obtained at l^t the 
rencAval of their iincTent’ conventions (450). (') Fender a 
non aqua were concluded with the Marsi^ the PeUgni, 
the Marrucini, the Frentani (450), the Vestini (452), 
and the Picentini (455). ('') Pome treated with 
Tarentum on a footing of equality, and engaged "not 
to let her fleet pass the Lacinian promontoiy to the 
south of the Grulf of Tarentum. (*) • • 

Thus, on the one hgnd, the territories shared among 
the Eoman citizens ^n the other, the number of the 
municipia, were considerably augmented. Further, 
the Eepublic had acquired new allies ; she possessed 

(') Titus Living, IX. 43. — Cicero, Oratiow^for BaVbu», 13. — Festus,# ' 
under t.lie word^Vcp/ec^^ww, p. 233. • 

(2) Titus Liviufl, IX. 45. — Diodorus Siculus, XX. 101. 

(®) Titus Livius, IX. 45; X. iii 10. * . 

(^) Appiau, Smmite Ware, § vii., p. 56, edit. Schweighaeuser. 
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Fourth 

Siiwnite War. 

Second 
Coalition of 
the Samnites, 
Etruscans, 
Umbrians, 
and Gaols 
(^^3-40-1). 


at. length the passages of theoApennines, and com- 
manded both seas ; (i) ’ a girdle of Latin fortresses 
protected. Rome, and broke 'thef tcommunications 
between the north and south of" Italy among the 
Marsi and the iEqui, there were AJba and Carseoh ; 
Sora, towards thfe sources of the Liris ; and Narnia, in 
Umbria. ‘ Military roads connected the colonies with 
the metropolis. 

< 

VII. Peace could not last long; between Rome 
and the Samnites it was a duel to death. In 450 
these latter had already sufficiently'- recovered from 
their disasters to attempt once more the fortune of 
arms. (-) Rome sends to the succour of , the Lucanians, 
suddenly attacked, two consular annies. Vanquished 
at Tiferuum by Fabius, at Malevcntum by Decius, 
the Samnite.s witness tlie devastation of. their whole 
country. Still they do not lose courage ; their chief, 
Oellius Egnatius, conceives a plan which places Rome 
in great danger. He divides the Samnite army into 
three bodies : the first remains to defend the country ; 
the Second takes the offensive in Campania ; the third, 
which h^ commands in person, throws itself into 
Etruria, and, increased by the junction of the Etrus- 
cans, the Gauls, and the Umbrians, soon forms a 
numerous army. (®) ^The storm roared on aU sides, 
and while the Itoqjan generals were occupied, some in 
Samnium and others in Campania, desp^ches arrived 
• 

(*) Diodorus Siculus, XIX, 10. 

(2) Titus Livius, X. 11, et seq. 

(^) Titus Lirius, X. 22, el Polybius, TI. 19.— Florus, 1 17. 
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from Appius, placed at»the head of the army of Etruria, 
aimoancing a terrible coalitidn^ formed in silence by 
the peoples of thb N'orth^ who were concentrating all 
their forces, .in Umbria for the purpose of marching 
upon Eome. 

The terror was extrenje tjut tn^ energy ot tne 
Eornans was equal to the danger. All able *men, even 
to the freedmen, were enrolled, and ninety thousand 
soldiers were raised. Under these grave circumstances 
(458), Fabius and Decius were, once again, raised 
to the supreme magistracy, and gained, under the 
walls of Sentindm, a brilliant victory, long disputed. 
During the battle Decius devoted himself, as his father 
had done before. The coalition once dissolxed, Fabius 
defeated another army which had issued from Perusia, 
and then canjc to receive the honour of .a triumph in 
Home. Etruria .was subdued (4G0), and obtained a 
truce of forty years. (') • . 

The Samnites stiU sustained an obstinate 
of mingled successes and reverses. In 4 
having taken an oath to concpier or die, thirty thou- 
sand of them were left on the field of battle of Aqui- 
lonia. A few montha later the celebrated Pontius, the 
hero of the Fm-cae C&udina?, reappeared, at the end of 
twenty-nine years, at the head of liis fellow-citizens, 
and inflicted upon the son of ^Fabius a check, which 
the latter soon I’etrieved, witli the assistance of his% 
father. (^) iTinally, in 464, two Eoman armies recom- 
menced, in Samnium, a war of extermination, yrhich 

(') Volsini®, Penisia, and Arretium. (TitUB Livius, X. 37.) 

(’) Orosius, HI. 22. — ^Zonoras, VII. 2. — Eutropius, II. 9^ 


straggle 
)1, alter 
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led, for the fourth time, to tlie fenewal of the ancient 
treaties and the cessiou of a certain extent of territory. 
At the same epoch an insTjcrrecfion; which broke out 
in ^he Sabine territorj'', was put* down, by Curius 
Dentatus. Central Italy ‘was conquQned. 

The pefice .with tbe ^amnites lasted five years 
(4G-1 — 4G9). Eome extended her frontiers and fortified 
those of the peoples placed under*her protectorate ; 
aud at the same time established new militaiy forts. 

The right of city Avithout suflrage was accorded 
to the Sabines, aud prefects were given to some of the 
towns of the valley of the Vulturuu^ {Vena/rum aud 
Allifa).{}) A Latin colony, of twenty thou.sand men, 
was sent to Yenusia to watch over Southern Italy. (*) 
It commanded^ at the same time Saraniuni, Apulia, 
and Lucania. If, owing to the treaty concluded Avith 
tlie Orreek towns, the Eoman sugrernaoy extended 
OA'er dhc south of the lAoninsula, to the north the 
Etruscans could not be reckoned as allies, since 
nothing more than truces had been concluded with 
them, ^n Umbria, the small tribe of the Simsi- 
nates remained independent, and all the coast district 
from the Eubicon to the.iE8is was in the power of the 
Senones ; on their sowthern frontier the Eoman colony 
of Sena Gallica {SinigaglujC) was founded ; the coast of 
Pieenum was watched by that of Castrum Novum and 
by the Latin fortress of Hatria (465). (®) 

(*) Velleius Paterculus, L 14. — Festus, under the word Preerfeo^ 
fwrcBf p. 2^. 

(®) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Excerpta, p. 2,335, edit. Schwoig-i 
hseuaer. 

(>) Polybiua, II. 19, 24. 
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VIII. The power i)f Some had increased consider- nw 

^ * Cosiition of 

ably. The Samnites, who hithe|:to had played the first th« Etraaoiuis, 
parts, were no longer in a condition to plan further 
coalitions, and one people alone could hardly be rash Tawntom 

• ^ ' s (A68-474). 

enough to provq^e the Eepublic. Yet the Lucanians, 
always hesitating, gave this .time the signal for a 
general revolt. * • 

The httack ofl Thurium, by the Lucanians and 
Bmttians, became the occasion of a new league, 
into which entered successively the Tarentines, the 
Samnites, the Etruscans, and even the Gauls. The 
north was soon»in flames, and Etruria again became 
the battle-field. A Eoman amy, which had hastened 
to relieve Aiptium, was put to rout* by the Etrus- 
cans uni^d with Gaulish mercenaries.^ The Senones, 
to whom these belonged, having massacred the Eoman 
ambassador.s sent to expostulate on their violation 
of the treaty with the Eepublic, the Senate, sent 
against them two legions, who drove them back 
beyond the Eubicon. The Gaulish tribe of® the 
Boians, alarmed by the fate of the Senones, descended 
immediately into Umbria, and, rallying the Etruscans, • 
prepared to march to renew, the sack of Eome ; l?ut 
their march was arrtsted, and twQ successive stories, 
at Lake Vadimo (471) and Populonia (472), enabled 
the Senate to conclude a convention which drove back 
the Boians into their old territory. Hostilities eon-,^ 
tinued witj^ the Etruscans during two years, after 
w'hich their submission completed the conquest of 
Northern Italy. 
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Pjwhusin j’pgg ^]jg north, IheoEomans turned their 

Italy. • 

Submission of efforts aguinst the soyth of Italy ; war was declared 
against Tarentum, the peo;^le of which had attacked 
a Eoman flotilla. While the Couisul .^inilius in- 
vested the town, the first troops of Pyrrhus, called in 
by the Tareutines, disembarked in the port (474), 

This epoch marks a new phase in the destinies of 
Eome, who is going, for the first *time, to measure 
herself with Greece. Hitherto the legions have never 
had to combat reaUy regular armies, but they have 
become; disciplined in war by incessant stnigglcs in 
the mountains of Samnium and Etruria ; henceforth 
they will have to face old soldiers disciplined in skilful 
tactics and commanded by an experienced vrarrior. 
The King of Epirus, after having already twice lost 
and recovered his kingdom, and invaded and abandoned 
Macedonia, dreamt of conquering the We^t. On the 

O 0 

news of liis arrival at the head of twenty-five thousand 
soldiers and twenty elephants, (^) the Eomans enrolled 
all citizens capable of bearing arms, even the prole- 
taries ; but, aflmirable example of courage ! they re- 
• jected the support of the Carthaginian fleet .with this 
proud declaration: “The Eepublic only entertains 
wars which it can ^sustain with»*its own forces.” (*) 
While fifty thousand men, under the orders of tiie 
Consul Lsevinus, march against the King of Epirus, . 
^to prevent his junction with the Samnites, another 

(') TituB Livius, EpUome, XII., Xm., XIT.— Plutarch, Pyrrhut, 
XT., ‘ PlomB, I. 18. — Eutropius, IL 11, et seq, — ZonaraB, 

vm.2. , • 

O Yalerius Maximus, III vii. 10. 
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army enters Lucania.» The Consul Tiberius Corun- 
canius holds Etruria, again in g^itation. Lastly, an 
army of reserve, guards the capital. 

Lffivinus encountered the King of Epirus near 
Heraclea, a colopy of Tarentum (474).’ Seven tunes 
in succession the legions charged the phalanx, which 
was on the point of giving way, when the elephants, 
animals tlnknown^to the Bomans, decided the victory 
in favour of the enemy. A single battle had deli- 
vered to Pyrrhus all the south of the Peninsula, where 
the Greek towns received him with enthusiasn^ 

But, though* victor, he had sustained considerable 
losses, and learned at the same time the effeminacy of 
the Ghreeks of Italy, and the energy 'of a people of 
soldiers.. , He offered peace, and asked of the Senate 
liberty for the SamSte^, the Lucanians, and especially 
for the Gre,ek towns. Old Appius Claudius declared 
it .impossible so long as Pyrrhus occupied Italian soil, 
and peace was refused. The king then resolved to 
march upon Borne through Campania, where his tr6ops 
made great booty. 

Laevinus, made prudent by his defeat, satisfied iim- 
self with watching the enemy’s army, and* succeeded 
in covering Capua;* whence he followed Pyrrhus from 
place to place, looking out for a favourable oppor- 
tunity. This prince, advancing by the Latin Way, 
had reached Praeneste withotit ^obstacle, (^) when, 
surrounded j)y three Eoman armies, he found himself 
under the necesaity of falling back and retiring into 

(') Appian ' Wart, X. iuL, p. 65) says that Pyrrhus 

advanced as far as Anaguia* 
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Lucania. Next year, rec&ORing on finding new 
auxiliaries among the^ peoples of the east, he attacked 
Apulia; but the fidelity of the allies, in Central Italy 
was not shaken. Victorious at Asculum {Ascoli di 
Satriano) (475), but without a decisive success, and 
encountering al.vays the siune resistance, he seized 
the first opportunity of quitting Italy to conquer Sicily 
(476-78). During this time, the Sefnate re-establislied 
the Roman domination in Southern Italy, and even 
seized upon some of the Grreek towns, among the 
rest Losri and Heraclea. (') Samnium, Lucania, and 
Rruttium were again given up to tice power of the 
legions, and forced to surrender lands and renew 
treaties of alliance; on the coast, Tarentum and 
Rhegium alone remained independent, yhe Sani- 
nites still resisted, and the Roriian army encamped 
in their comitiy in 478 and 479. Meanwlyle Pyrrhus 
returns to Italy, reckoning on arriving in time to 
deliver Samnium ; but he is defeated at Beneventum 
byOiirius Dentatus, and returns to his country. The 
invasion* of Pyrrhus, cousin of Alexander the Great, 
and one of his successors, appears as one of the last 
efforts of Drecian civilisation expiring at the feet of 
the rising grandeiu; of Roman civilisation. 

The war against the King of Epirus produced two 
remarkable results : it improved the Romans in mili- 
tary tactics, and introduced between the combatants 
those mutual regards of civilised nations which teach 
men to honour their adversaries, to spare the van- 
quished, and to lay aside wrath when the struggle is 
(*) Cicero, Oration for Balbue, nii. 
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ended. The King ,of' Epirus treated his Roman 
prisoners with great generosity;. Cineas, sent to the 
Senate at Roiije» and Eabricius, envoy to. Pyrrhus, 
carried back from, their mission a profound respect for 
those whom th^ had combated. 

In the following years . Rome* toob Tarentum 
(482), (^) ^finally pacified * Samnium, and ‘took pos- 
session >3f Rheg^um (483-486). Since the battle 
of Mount Quui'us, seventy-two ‘years had passed, 
and several generations had 'succeeded each other, 
without seeing the end of this long and sanguinary' 
quanrel. The • Samnites had been nearly exter- 
minated, and yet the spirit of independence and 
liberty remained deeply rooted in their mountains. 
When, at the end of two centuries ^and a hg,lf, the 
war of the aUics sSall ’come, it is there still that the 
cause of ^quality of rights will find ^its strongest 
support. , 

The other peoples underwent quickly the laws of 
the conqueror. The inhabitants of Picenum, as a 
punislunent for their revolt, were despoiled Sf a part 
of their territory, and a certain number among Uiem 
received new lands in the south of Campania, near 
the Gulf of SalemuM. {Picentini) ^480). In 487^ the 
submission of the Salentines allowed the Romans to 
seize Brundusium, the most important port of the 
Adriatic. (®) The Sarsinates were, reduced the years, 
following. (^ Finally, Volsinium, a town of Etrm'ia, 

• 

t*) Titus Lirius, Epilomo, XIV. — Orosius, IV. 3. 

(®) Floras, L 20. 

(’) Titus Livius, Epitome, XV . — Fasti Capitolini, an. 487. 

VOL. I. n 
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w£|s again numbered among th(4 allies of the Republic. 
The Sabines received# tbe right of suffrage. Italy, 
become henceforth Roman, extended* ffom the Rubicon 
to the Straits of Messina. 

X. Dufing, this period, the conquest of the, sub- 
jugated Countries was ensured by the foiindation of 
colonies. Rome became tlms encircled by d girdle of 
fortresses commanding all the passages which led to 
Latium, and closing the roads to Campania, Samnium, 
Etrurid, and traul. (*) 


(^) Roman Colonies. — Third period : 41 G — 488. 

(iif)), A miiritime colony (Volsci). Totre d'Air.o 
or rorto d'Anr. 0 . • 

[['ernulna ,(425). A raaritinie colony (Aurynci). (17a 
Ajqila.) Termcina. ' * 

(459). A maritime colony (Aimuici). (17a 
Ruins near Trojetta. • 

(459), A maritime colony (Campania). (17a 
App'ia.) Near Itocca di Mondragonc, 

Sctia (InUica (4G5). A maritime colony (Umbria, in a(/ro 
CaUico.) (Via Valeria.) idini(ja*jlm. 

Ca^triun ^'ooiun (4G5). A maritime colony (Piceuum). {Via 
Va ler ia . ) Gild ia Nuova. 

L«iTiN Colonies. 

CalcH Campania. [Via Ap'pia.) Cahn. 

FrefjfiUce ( 42G). Volsci. • In the valley of the Liris. Cepraiio (.^). 
Destroyed in 629. 

Luccria (440). Apulia. Luccra. 

S^uessa Am'unca {441). Auruiici. {ViaAi^pia.) Sessa. 

Fuutioi (4^41). Island opposite Circeii. Fonza. 

Satkida (441). Oi]^ tho boundary between Samnium and 
Campania, l^restia, near Hmita Atjaia de^ Goti. Disap- 
peared early. 

Int&ramna (Lirinas) (442). Volsci. Terame.^ Not inhabited. 

^ Sora (451). On tlie boundary between the Vplsci and tho 
Samnitea. Sora. Already colonised in a previous period. 

Alba Fucensis (451). Marsi. {Via Valeria.) Alba, a village 
near Avezzano, 
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At the opening {he struggle which ended in 
the conquest ^of Italy, there ’^re only twenty-seven 
tribes of Eomao* citizens,; the creation of eight new 
tribes (the, two last in 513) raised finaUy'the nupiber 
to thirty-five, of* which twenty-one were reserved to the 
old Roman people and fourtee*! to *the ifew citizens. 
Of these l;he Etruscans had four ; the Eatins, the 
Volsci, tfie Ausones, the .®qui, and the Sabines, each 
two ; but, these tribes being at a considerable distance 
from the capital, the new citizens could hardly take 
part in the comitia, and tlie majority, with* its in- 
fluence, remainetl with those who dwelt at Rome.f’) 
After 513, no more tribes were created; those who 
received the rights of citizens weie onfy placed in the 
previously existing ^ tiibes ; so that the members of 
one individual tribe were scattered in tlie provinces, 

• * 

Latin Colonies — c^ntintunh 

Narnia (455). Umijria. {Via FlamiaUt.) Kami, Strength- 
ened in 555. 

CarseoU (456). uEqni. {Via Valeria.) Ccrita, Osieritb del 
Cavalierc, near Caraoli. ^ 

Vcmisia (463). Frontier between Liicania and Apulia. ( Via 
Ajj^iia.) Venosa. Ke-fortilled in 554. ^ 

Adria {ov Ilatriu) (465). Picenuui. {Via Valeria and Salaria.) 

Ad/ri. ^ • 

Cosa, (481). Etruyjji or Campania. Ansedonia{^\ near Orhi’ 
tello. Re-fortified in 557. • 

Pofstiim (481). Lucania. Pesfo. Ruins. 

\ Arinihmm {4S6), \Jmbria.f m agro Gallico. {Via Flaminia.) 
Rimini. ^ 

Pe’nevcntmn {4S>b). Samnium. {Via^\pina.) Benevenfo. , 
(') Campanians : StcUatina. Etruscans: 'I'romcntina, Sahatina^ 
Ami^mei^f in (Titus Livius, YT. 5). Latins : Mcccia and ScfT^Uitif 
in 422 (Titus^Livius, Vni. 17). Volsci; Pomidina and Puhlilia, in 
396 (Titus Livius, VII. 15). Ausones : Vfentina and Falema, in 436 
(Titus Livius, IX. 20). .dSqui : A}viensis and Tercntinay in 455 (Titus 
Livius, X. 9). Sabinos : Velina and Qairina, in 513 (Titus Livius, 
Epitome, XIX.). 
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an^ the number of those inscribed went on increasing 
continually by individual additions and by the ten- 
dency more and more apparent to rai^e the municipia 

of the second order to the rank of the first order. 

• • * * * 

Thus, towards the middle of the sjijth century, the 
towns of the J?(|ui, p\e Hernici, the Volsci, gpd a 
part of those of Campania, including the ancient 
Samnite cities of Venafrum and Allifje, obtained the 
right of city with Suffrage. 

Eome, towards the end of the fifbh century, thus 
ruled, tiiough in different degrees, the peoples of Italy 
proper. The Italian State, if we may give it that 
name, was composed of a reigning class, the citizens ; 
of a class pr6tectc*d, or held in gmu'dianship, the 
allies and of^a third class, the subjects. , Allies or 
subjects were all obliged to furnish military contin- 
gents. The^mai'itimo Greek towns furnished sailors 
to the fleet. Even the cities, which preserved their 
independence for their interior affairs, obeyed, so far 
as ftie military admini.stration was concerned, special 
functionaries appointed by the metropolis. (^) The 
coni^hls had the right of raising in the countries bor- 
dering on* the theatre of war alj men capable of bear- 
ing arms. The equipment aiftl pay of the troops 
remained at the charge of the cities j Eome provided 


(‘) At the beginning o&each consular year, the magistrates or 
deputies of the towns wro obliged to repair to Rome, and the consuls 
there fixe(i the contingent which each of them was to furnish 
according to the list of the census. These lists wore drawn up by 
the l<»cal magistrates, who sent them to the Senate, <iuid were re- 
newed, every five years, except in the Latin colonies, where they 
seem to liave taken for a constant basis the number of primitive 
colonists. 
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for their maintenance during war. The auxilhiry 
infantry was ordinarily equal *ii» number to that of the 
Homans, the cawalry'douljle or triple. 

In exQhqnge f«r this military assistance, the allies 
had a right to a .part of the conquered territory, and, 

in return for an annual rent, i:o the usufruct of the 

• • 

domains df the State. These domains, cdnsiderablc 
in the peninsula, formcnl the sole s6urce of income 
which the treasury derived from* the allies, free in 
other respects from tribute. Four questors {qumtore§ 
(•lama) were established to watch over the execution 
of the orders of'tlie Senate, the equipment of the fleet, 
and the collection of the fiirfn-rents. 

Home re.sgrved to herself exclusively the direction 
of the afliiii's of the exterior, and presided alone over 
the destinies of the *Hepublic. The^ allies never 
interfered in the decisions of the Forum, and each 
town kept within the narrow limits of its communal 
administration. The Italian nationality was thus 
gradually constituted by means of this political 
centralisation, without Avhich the dillereul peoples 
would have mutually weakened •each other b^^ in- 
testine wars, more ruyious than foreign waiis, and Italy 
would not have I5?eu in a condition to resist the 
double pressure of the Gauls and the Carthaginians. 

The form adopted b^/ Home to rule Italy was the 
best possible, but only as a triyisition fonn. The, 
object to bt^ aimed at was, in fact, the complete assimi- 
lation of aU the inhabitants of tbe peninsula, aqd this 

(*) Tho country of the Samnites, amoug others, wu-s coinpletoly 
cut up by those domains. 
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vStlVlljtll 

of tlx* 
Institutioiu-<. 


waij evidently the aim of the wisfe policy of the Camilli 
and the Fabii. When Mre consider tliat the colonies 
of citizens presented the faittiful ftna^eiof Horae ; that 
the Latin colonies had analotjous institution^ And laws ; 
and that a great number of Eoraan citizens and Latin 
allies were dispersed, ip .the different countries of th(! 
peninsula, ‘over the vast territories ceded its the con- 
secjuenco of waf, we may judge how rapid must have 
been the diffusion of Iteinan manners and the Latin 
lunguiige. 

If Home, in later times, had not the wisdom to 
seize the favourable moment in whiCh assimilation, 
already effected in people’s minds, might have passed 
into the domam of facts, the reason gf it was the 
aliandoument ot^ the principles of equity wjiich had 
guided the Senate in the lirst ages of the Hepublic, 
and, above a^, the corruption of the magnates, in- 
terested in maintiiining the inferior condition of the 
allies. I’he right of city extended to all the peoples 
of ifaly time enough to be useful, would have given 
to the Hepublic a new force; but an obstinate refusal 
* became the cause otetho revolution commenced by the 
Gracchi, continued by.. Marius, extinguished for. a 
moment by Sylla, aiwl completed hy Ciesar. 

XI, At the epoch^with which we arc occupied, 
.the Hepublic is in all its splendour. 

The institutions foiTu remarkable men;«the annual 
elections carry into power those who are most worthy, 
and recall them to it after a short interval. The sphere 
ol action for the military chiefs does not extend beyond 
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the natural frontiers ctf the peninsula, and their ajnti- 
bition, restrained in their duty by public opinion, does 
not exceed a legithnatc otgect, the union of .all Italy 
under one .d,ctminion. The members of the aristocracy 
seem to inherit .the exploits as well as the^ virtues of 
their. ancestors, and neither poverty nor ebscmity of 
birth prevent merit from reaching it. CuYius Den- 
tatus, Faljricius, and Coruncanius, can show neither 
riches nor the images of their ancestors, and yet they 
attain to the highest dignities ; in fact, the plebeian 
nobility walks, on a footing of ecpiality with "the pa- 
trician. Eoth, ih separating from the multitude, tend 
more and more to amalgamate together ; (^) but they 
remain rivals vi patriotism and disintei'estediiess. 

In spite of the taste for riches introduced Jiy the 
war of the Sabines, (*) the magistrates maintained 
their simplicity of manners, and protected the public 
domain against the encroachmeivts of the rich by the 
rigorous execution of the law, which limited to five 
hundred acres the property which an individual *was 
allowed to possess. (^) * * 

The fii'st citizens presented the most remarkable 
e.xamples of integrity and self-denial. Marcus Valerius 
t’orvus, after occup'^'ing twent}t-one curule offices, 


(*) Titns Livius placos in tho raontli of iho Consul Decius, in 
4*V2, these remark iiblo words: ** ,1’dmnenfihilltatis qukhjia snioplcbeios 
]>ienitere** (Titus Livius, X. 7); and later sti)!. towards a tribune • 
expresses thus : ** Nam plcheins nohilt^s jam eisc(pm initiates 

osao sacris, et contemnero plebem, ex quo contemni dosierint a 
patribue, coopisse.” (Titus Livius, XXII. 3-1.) • 

(*) Titus Livius, XTV. 48. 

(®) Wo bare tho proof of this in tho condemnation of those who 
transgressed the law of Stolo. (Titus Livius, X. 13.) 
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retjims ,to his fields without* fortune, though not 
without glory (419). ' Fabius Eullianus, in the midst 
of his vietories and triumphs, fdrgetff his resentment 
towards Papinus Cursor, and names him dictator, 
sacrificing ,thus his private feelings to the interests of 
his country *(429)'. Marcuij Cuiius Dentatus keeps for 
himself n'o part of the rich spoils takeif from the 
Sabines, and, after having vanquished Pyrrhus, resumes 
the simplicity of ‘country life (479). (^) Fabricius 
rejects the money which the Samnites oiler him for his 
geueroifs behaviour towards them, and disdains the 
presents of Pyrrhus (47G). Corimcamus furnishes an 
example of all the virtues. (^) Fabius G urges, Fabius 
Pictor, and Ogulnius, pom* into the treiieury the mag- 
nificent gifts thuy had brought back from their embassy 
to Alexandija. (^) M. Putilius Censcu'inus, struck 
■with the danger of entrusting twicq in succession the 
censorship in the same hands, refuses to be re-elected 
to that office (488). 

The names of many others might be cited, who, 
then and in later ages, did honour to the Poman 
Pepublic ; but let u« add, that if the ruling class knew 
how to call to it all the men of eminence, it forgot 
not to recompense • brilliantly flrose especially who 
favoured its interests ; Fabius Pullianus, for instance, 
the victor in so many^ battles, received the name of 
most great ” {Mammus) only for having, at the time 
of his censorship, annulled in the comitia lite influence 

(*) Valerius Maximus, IV. iii. 5.~Plutarch, Oalo, iii. 

(0 Valerius Maximus, IV. iii. 6. 

(*) Valerius Maximus, IV. iii. 9. 
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of the poor class, composed of freedmen, i^hom, he 
distributed among the urban tribes (454), where their 
votes were lost in* the inuititude of others. (^). 

The popjular party, on its own side, ceased not to 
demand new concessions, or to claim the revival of 

those which had fallen out of.u^e. Thus,* it’ obtained, 

• • 

in 428, the re-establishment of the law 6f Servius 
Tullius, *which cfecided that the goods only of the 
debtor, and not his body, should be responsible for his 
debt. (“) In 450, Mavius, the son of a freedman, made 
iniblic the calendar and the formula? of pro(?teodings, 
which deprived “the pati’icians of the exclusive know- 
ledge of civil and religious law. (^) But the lawyers 
found means pf weakening the efiects* of the measure 
of Flavius, by inventing new fornuilie, whicJi were 
almost unintelligible to the public. (^) The plebeians, 
in 454, were admitted into the college of the pontiffs, 
and iuto that of the augurs ; the same year, was 
found necessary to renew for the third time the law 
Valeria, de provocatione. 

In 4(18, the people again withdrew to Ihe Jani- 
culuin, demandmg the remission of debts, and drying ' 

out against usury. Q) Coucord was restored only 

• • 

(^) TituB LiviuB, IX. 

(a) M goods of the debtor, not his body, should l)e responsible 
for the debt. Thus all the captured citizens were free, and it was 
forbidden for ever to put in bonds a deVor.’' (Titus Livius, VII L 28.) 

(®) Ignorance of the calendar, and of iHio method of fixing the? 
festivals, lefb^ the pontiffs alone the knowledge of the.days when it 
was permitted to plead. 

(4) M lawyers, for fear that their services might become useless 
iiyjudicial proceedings, invented certain formulae, in ordt.T to make 
themselves necessary.” (Cicero, Pro Murena^ xi.) 

(*) Titus Livius, Epitome, XL — Pluiy, XVI, x. 37. 
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when they had obtained, first, by the law Hortensia, 

that the plebiscita should be obligatory on all; and 

next, by .the law Marsia, ^that*the t)rdors obtained 

through Publilius Philo in 415 shcaild be restored to 
, •• • 
vigour. These ordere, as we hava*segii above, obliged 

the Senate io declare in, advance whether or noli the 

laws presetited to the comitia were contrary to public 

and religious law. (') 

I’lie ambition bf Rome seemed to be without 
bounds ; yet all her wiirs had for reason or pretext the 
defence X)f the w'eak and the protection of her allies. 
Indeed, the cause of the wars against the Samnites was 
sometimes the defence of the inhabitants of Capua, 
sometimes that 6f the inhabitants of Pal^opolis, some- 
times t|,uit of the Lucanians. The war agains^ Pyrrhus 
had its origin in the assistance*clarmed b^ the inhabi- 
tants of Thurium ; and the support claimed by the 
^lanuirtines will soon lead to the first Pimic war. 

The Senate, we have seen, put in practice the 
primfiplcs wdiich found empin's and the Aurtues to 
which war gives birth. Thus, for all the citizens, 

* equality of rights ; in face of danger to their country, 
e(juality of •duties and evpn suspoyision of liberty. To 
the most worthy, hpnoui-s and the command. No 
magisterial charge for him who lias not served in the 
ranks of the army. The example is furnished by the 
jnost illustrious am^ ricliest families : at the battle of 
hike flegiltus (258), the principal senators wqjje mingled 
in the mnks of the legions; (*) at the combat near the 

(') Cicero, Brutnn, C. xiv.— Zonaras, Annahn, VIII. 2. 

'/) *‘\ou see hero all the princi[)al bcnatoro who bct you tho 
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Cremera, the three himdred and six Fabii, who all, 

* • 

according to Titus Living, were .capable of filling the 

highest offices, perished fighting. Later, at Canna*, 

eighty senators, who had enrolled themselves as mere 

soldiers, fell on thje field of battle. (^) The triumph is 

accorded for victories which enjqfgcd the territory, but 

not for tho%e which only recovered lost ground. No 

ti’iumpli in civil wars : (-) in such case, success, be what 

it may, is always a subject for public mourning. The 

consuls or proconsuls seek to* be useful to their 

country without false susceptibility ; to-day *in the 

first rank, to-morrow in the second, they serve with 

the same devotion under the orders of him whom 

they commanded the previous day. Sfcrvilius, consul 

in :181, bepomes, the year following, the lieutenant of 

Valerius. Fajiius, after so many triumphs, consents 

to be only lieutenant to his son. At a later period, 

Flamiuirius, who had vanquished the King of Jldace- 

donia, descends again through patriotism, after the 

victory of Cynoscephahe, to the grade of tribune of 

the soldiers ; (®) the great Scipio himself, fJfter the 

defeat of Hannibal, serves as lie*itcnant iindeiP his 

brother in the war agijinst Antioehus. • 

To sacrifice everything to patriotism is the first 

duty. 13y devoting themselves to the gods of Hades, 

like Curtius and the two Dccii, people believed they 

• 

oxjiinple. They will partaho with you th^ fatigues and perils 
war, althoilghi^ho laws anti their age exempt them fnwn carrying 
arms.’* {8pocch of the dictator PontHmiiis to his tron^}^ ; Dionysius of 
Halic^vvnasaiis, VI. 0.) • 

(0 Titus Livius, X., XTL 49. 

(®) Valerius Maximus, II. viii. 4, 7. 

Fiatiwch, Flamininuti, xxviii. 
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Ijojiglit, at tte price of tlieir ^ives, the safety of the 
others or ■s'ictory. (^) * Discipline is enfoi'ced even to 
cruelty :• Manlius Torquatus, ‘afWr» the example of 
Postumius Tuhertus, punishes with clc/qth the dis- 
obe^ence ,of his son, though he had gained a victory. 
The soldiers who haw-Hcd are decimated, those who 
abandon their ranks or the field ol battle drc devoted, 
some to execution, others to dishonour; and those 
who have allmved themselves to be made prisoners 
by the enemy, are disdained as unworthy of the price 
of freedom. (^) 

Surrounded by warlike neighhohrs. Pome must 
either triumjih or cease to exist ; hence her superiority 
in the art of war, for, as Montesquieiu says, in tran- 
sient Avars iiK^st of the ex.'iinples are lost ; peace 
brirms other ideas, and its faults and even its virtues 
are forgotten ; — hence that contempt of trea^^on and 
that <dis(Iain for tlie advantages it promises: Camilhis 
sends home to tlieir parents tlic children of the first 
families of Falerii, delivered np to him by their school- 
master; the Senate rejects with indignation the oiler 
of the physician of Pyrrhus, who proposes to poison 
that prince ; — hence thai religicms ol^serv^ance of oaths 
and that respect for engagemeit^s which have been 
contracted: the Koman prisoners to whom IViThus 
liad given permission to repair to Itomc for the 
festival of Saturn tall return to him faithful to their 
word ; and Hegulus leaves the most mettiorable ex- 
ample of faithfulness to his oath ! — hence that skilful 

(') Aurelius Victor, Illmtnoua Men, xxxvi. and xxvii. 

(q Titus Livius, IX. 10. 
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and inflexible policy .which refuses peace after a 
defeat, or a treaty with the en^my so long as he is 
on the soil of tljeir country ; which makes use of, war 
to divert people from domestic troubles ; (^) gains the 
vanquished by Jbenefits if they submit, and admits 
then\ by degrees into the great Roman ; and, 

if they resist, strikes them* without pity ai>d reduces 
them to Slavery; (*) — hence that anxious provision for 
multiplying upon the conquered territories the race 
of agriculturists and soldiers'; — Whence, lastly, the 
improving spectacle of a town which becomes a 
people, and of a<people which embraces the world. 


(^) “A sedition was alrca^ly rising bctween^the patricians and 
the people, and the terror of so sudden a war (with the Tiburtini) 
stifled it.” (Titus Livius, YII. 12.) — ** Appius Sabinus, to prevent 
the evils wTiicli are an •inevitable consefjueiico* of idlenes's, joined 
with want, detenjained /o occupy the people in external wars, in order 
that, yainiiKj their living for themselves, by finding on the lands of 
the eneiny abundant provisions which were not to be had in Rome, 
they might render at tlie same time some service to the» State, 
instead of troubling at an unseasonable moment tlie senators in the 
administration- of affairs, lie said that a town which, like ^me, 
disputed empire with all others, and was hated by them, could 
not want a decent pretext for making war; that, if \ hoy would 
judge the future by the past, they would see clearly that ^11 the 
seditions which had hitlierto tom the Rc*^mblic had never andred 
except in time of peace, when people no longer feared anything from 
without.” (Dionysius of^Hali earn assn s, IX. 43.) 

(^) Claudius made war thus in Umbrki, and took the town of 
Camcrinum, the inhabitants of which ho sold for slaves. (See 
Valerius Maxirnus, VI. v. § 1. — Titus Livius, Epitome, XV.) — 
Carnillus, after the capture of Veii, caused the free men to he sold 
by auction. (Titus Livius, V. 22.) — Tu^65, the prisoners, the groaler 
part Etruscans, were sold in the same manner. (Titus Li' ius, VI.’ 
•k) — The auxUsarics of the Samnites, after the battle ofAllifaa (447), 
were sold as slaves to tho number of 7,000. (Titus Livius, IX. 42.) 



CIUPTEE IV. 

PROSPERITY OF THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
BEFORE THE PUNIC WARS. ' 

Commerce I. Eome liiiJ required two hundred and forty-four 

• C 1 • • ■* 1 1 • 

MeOiterranean years to lorm her constitution unoer the kings, a 
hundred and seventy -two to establish and consolidate 
the consular Republic, seventy-two ta complete the 
conquest of It^ly, and now it will cpst her nearly a 
centuiy and a half to obtain the domination of the 
' world, that is, of Northern Africa, Spain, the South of 

Gaul, Illyria, Epirus, Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Before imdeiiaking the recital of 
tlies’e conquests, let us halt an instant to consider the 
condition of the basin of the Mediterranean at this 
' peridd, of that sea round which were successively 
unfolded ail the great dramas of ancient history. In 
this examination we shall see, not without a feeling 
of regret, vast countries where formerly produce, 
monuments, riches, numerous armies and fleets, all 
.indeed revealed an* advanced state of civilisation, now 
deserts or. in a state of barbarism. 

llie Mediterranean had seen grow and prosper in 
turn on its coasts Sidon, and Tjtc, and then Greece. 
Sidon, already a flourishing city before the time of 
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Homer, is soon eclipsed by the supremacy of Tyre ; 
then Greece comes to carry ou^ in competition with 
her, the commerce of tl^e interior sea; an age of 
pacific greatness and fruitful rivalries. To the Phce- 
nicians chiefly, .^he South, the East, Africa, Asia 
beyopd Mount Taurus, the Etythre’an Red 

Sea and Persian Gulf), the ocean, and the distant 
voyages. ' To the Greeks, all the Northern Coasts, 
which they covered with their thdusand settlements. 
Phoenicia devotes herself to adventurous enterprises 
and lucrative speculations. Greece, artistic before 
becoming a trailer, propagates by her colonies her 
mind and her ideas. 

This fortunate emulation soon disappears before 
the creatj,on of two new colonies sprung froip their 
bosom. The spleuclour of Carthage replaces that of 
Tyre. Alexandria is substituted for Greece. Thus 
a western or Spanish Phoenicia shares the commerce 
of tlie world with an Eastern and Egyptian Greece, 

the fruit of the intellectual conquests of Alexander. 

1 » 

II. liich in the spoils of twenty different peSples, 
Carthage was the proud capital of a vast empke. Its 
ports, hollowed out by the hand 0/ man, were capable 
of containing a great number of ships. (*) Her citadel, 
Byrsa, was two nules in circuit. On the land side 
the town was defended by a tnple, enclosure twenty- , 
five 8tadia4n length, thirty cubits high, and .siqiported 

J 

(^) “ The military port alone contained two hundred and twenty 
vessels.” (Appiau^ Funic Wwrst VIII. 90, p. 437, edit. JScliweig- 
huiuser.) 


> Northern 
Africa. 
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by towers of four storeys, capable of giving shelter to 
4,5 oO horse, 300 elephants, and 20,000 foot soldiers ; (') 
it inclosed an immense population,! ^ince, in the last 
years of its resistance, after a struggle of a century, 
it still counted 700,000 inhabitants. (*^) Its raonu- 
ments wete worthy^ of its greatness : amoi^ its 
remarkable buildings was the temple of the god 
Aschmoun, assimilated by the Greeks tof JSscula- 
pius ; (^) that of the sun, covered with plates of gold 
valued at a thousand talents ; (*) and the mantle or 
joc;p/«w,^destined for the image of their great goddess, 
which cost a hundred and twenty. (")•■ The empire of 
Carthage extended from the frontiers of Cyrenaica (the 
countiy of Barca, in the regency of Tripoli) into 
Spain j she was the metropolis of all the north of 

(') Appian, ^unic War8y VITT. 05, p. 436. 

(2) Strabo, XVII, iii. § 15. 

(^) Appian. Tunic YTIT. 130, p. 400. * 

{*y 5,820,000 francs (.€232,800). (Appian, Punic Wars, cxxvii. 486.) 
Following the labours of MM. Lt’troimc, Bockh, Mommson, (fee., wo 
havo admitted for the sums indicated in the course of the present 
work the following reckonings: — 

TheVw of (Copper = doniers = 5 ccntimo.s. 

^,Thf3 sostorfAus = 0,975 grammes = 19 centimes. 

The denarius = 3,898 grammes = 75 centimes. 

The sestertius = 1()0,000 s(‘stcrtii = 19,000 francs [£760]. 

Tlie Attic or Euboic talent, of 26 ki|^rammes, 196 grammes = 
5,821 francs [J0232 16s.]. 

The inina, of 436 grammes = 97 francs. 

The drachma, of 4.37 grammes = 97 centimes. 

The oholus, of 0.73 grammes = 16 centimes. 

The iEginetic talent^ was eqiiivalont to 8,500 Attic drachmas (37 
kilogrammes, 2 gr.) = 8,270 francs [€330 16.s.]. The Babylonio silver 
talent is of 33 kilogrammes, 42 = 7,426 francs [€29^’J, — (See, for 
details, Mommsen, llomisches Mimzvjescn, pp. 24 — 26, S5. Hiiltsch, 
Chnechisclie und Rtmiseke Metrologic, pp. 135 — 137.) 

(s) Nearly 700,000 franca (£28,000). (Athenteus, XII. Iviu. 509, 
edit. Schweighseuser.) 
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Africa, and, in Libya "alone, possessed three hnndjred 
towns. (^) Nearly all the isles df the Mediterranean, 
to the west and ‘south of Jtaly, had received her fac- 
tories. Carthage had imposed her sovereignty upon 
aU the ancient Phoenician establishments ip this part 
of the world, and had leyied upon thenf an annual 
contingent'of soldiers and tribute. In the interior 
of Africa, she sent caravans to seek elephants, ivory, 
gold, and black slaves, which sfie afterwards ex- 
jiorted (®) to the trading places on the Mediterranean. 
In Sicily, she gathered oil and wine ; in th^ isle of 
Elba, she mined for iron ; from Malta she drew valu- 
able tissues ; from Corsica, wax and honey ; from 
Sardinia, comf metals, and slaves ; from the Baleares, 
mules and fruits ; ffom^ Spain, gold, silver, and lead ; 
from Mauritania, the hides of animals she sent as 
far as the extreipity of Britain, to the Cassiterides 
(t/ie Scilly islands^ ^ ships to purchase tin. (^) Within 
her walls industry flourished greatly, and tissues of 
great celebrity were fabricated. 

No market of the ancient world could be com- 
pared with that of Carthage, to which men of all na- 
tions crowded. Greenes, Gauls, Ligurians, 'Spaniards, 
Libyans, came in multitudes to seiwe under her 

(') Strabo, XVII. iii. § 15. ^ 

(*) Scylax of Caryanda, PeinphM, p. 51 ct feq., ed. Hudson. ^ ^ 

(*) See the work of Heeren, Idem iiher di^ Polifik, den lerkehr\ 
und den Ualkdel der vomehmston Volker der alien Welt, Part I., 
Vol. IL, secs. V. and vi., p. 163 et seq,t 188 et eeq. 3rd e<lit. 

(^) Atheuseus informs us that Polemon had composed ai? entire 
treatise on the mantles of the divinities of Carthage. (XTI. Iviii. 
541.) 
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standard ; (’) the Numidians l?nt her a redoubtable 
cavalry. (®) Her fledt was formidable ; it amounted 
at this epoch to five hundred vessels. • Carthage pos-. 
sessgd a considerable arsenal ; (®) we may. appreciate 
its importance from the fact, that, after her conquest 
by Scipio, she delivered ^ tim two hundred thousand 

suits of armour, and three thousand machined of war. (*) 

• • 

So many troops and stores imply immense revenues. 
Even after the battle of Zama, Polybius could still call 
her the richest town in the world. Yet she had 
already “paid heaiy contributions . to the Romans. ('’) 
An excellent system of agriculture* contributed no 
less than her commerce to her prosperity. A great 
number of agncultui’al colonies (®) had been estab- 
lished,- which, in the time of Agatjiocles, amounted to 
more than two hundred. They were rjained by the 
war (440 of Rome). ('^) Byzacena {the southern part of 
the regeiwy of Tunis') was the granary of Carthage. (*) 

' This province, surnamed Emporia, as being the 


(') HerddotusJ' VII. 145. — Polybius, L 67. — Titus Livius, 
XXVIII. 41. . . 

(-) ^Icckoniug, after Titus Livius, her troops at the time of the 
second PunicoWar, we find a force of 291,000 foot and 9,500 horse. 
(Titus Livi us, Books XXL to XXIX.) 

(®) Carthage, under oeytain circumstances, could make daily a 
hundred and forty shiehls, three hundred swords, five liundred 
lances, and a thousand darts for catapults. (Strafjo, XVII. iii. §15.) 

Strabo, XVII. iii. § 15. 

(*) In 513, 3,200 Euboic* talents (18,627,200 francs [£745,088]); 
"in 516, 1,200 talents (^,985,200 francs [^£2 79,408] ) ; in 552, 10,000 
talents (58,2'10,000 francs [£2,328,400]). Scipio, the ftfst Africdinus, 
brought, besides this, 123,000 pounds weight of gold from this town. 
(Polybhis, I. 62, 63, 88 ; XV. 18.~-Titus Livius, XXX. 37, 45.) 

(®) Aristotle, Politics, VII. iih § 5. — Polybius, I. 72. 

(') Diodorus Siculus, XX. 17. 

('^) Pliny, Natural History, V. iii. 24. 
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trading country par* excellence, is vaunted by •the 
geognapher Scylax (^) as the 'most magnificent and 
fertile part of "Libya. It had, in the time 'of Strabo, 
numerous towns, so many magazines of the merehan- 
dise of the interior of Africa. Polybius speaks of 
its horses, oxen, sheep, and rgt>ats, as forming innu- 
merable, herds, sp.ch as he had never seen elsewhere. 
The small town of Leptis alone paid to the Cartha- 
ginians the enormous contribution of a talent a day 
(5,821 francs [£232 16s.]). (®) This fertility of Africa 
explains the inyioitance of the towns on the coast of 
the Syrtes, an importance, it is true, revealed by later 
testimonies, because they date from the decline of 
Carthage, but which must apjfiy still more forcibly to 
the flouilshing condition which precorled it. in 537, 
the vast port of the isle Cercina (Kirkeni, in the 
regency of Tunis, opposite Sfax) had paid ten talents 
to Servilius. (*) More to the west. Hippo Regius 
{Bona) was still a considerable mai*itime town iij the 
time of Jugurtha. (^) Tingis (7h;?y?er«)„in ^^auritania, 
which boasted of a very ancient origin, carried on a 
great trade with Bjctica. Three African peoples in 
these countries lay^^der the influence and often the 
sovereignty of Carthage : the Massylian Numidians, 
Avho afterwards had Cirta {Const onitine) for their capital; 
the Masseesylian Numidians,, who occupied the pro- 
Aunces of Algiers and Oran ; and the Mauri, or Moor^^* 

(') Scylax of Oaryanda, p. 49, edit. Hudson. 

(*) Polybius, XII. 8. 

(•■») Titus Livius, XXXJV. 62. 

(^) 68,200 francs (£2,328). (Titus Lirius, XXII. 31.) 

(•) Sallust, Jugurtha, xix. 
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spread over Morocco. These nomadic peoples main- 
tained rich droves of cattle, and grew great quantities 
of com. • • ' 

Hanno, a Carthaginian sea-captain, sent; towards 
245, to explore the extreme parts of tile African coast 
beyond the* Straits of Hades, had founded a ^eat 
number oi* settlements, no traces o^ which r^emained 
in the time of Pliny. (^) These colonies introduced 
commerce among the Mauritanian and Numidian 
tribes, the peoples of Morocco, and perhaps even 
those of Senegal. But it was not only in Africa that 
the possessions of the Carthaginians extended ; they 
embraced Spain, Sicily^, imd Sardinia. 


III. Iberia or Spain, with its six great rivers, 
navigable to the ancients, its long chains of moimtains, 
its dfnse woods, and' the fertile valleys -of Bajtica 
{Andaltma), appears to have nourished a population 
numbrous, warlike, rich by its mines, its harvests, and 
its cominerce.* I'he centre of the peninsula was oc- 
> cupied by the Iberym and Celtiberian races ; on the 
coasts, the* Carthaginian^ and tlje Greeks had settle- 
ments; tlirough contact with the Phoenician mer- 
chants, the populations of the coast districts attained 
a certain degree of civilisation, and from the mixture 
of the natives with the foreign colonists sprang a 
mongrel population which, while it pres<awed the 


(') Pliny, citing this fact, throws doubt upon it. {Natural Hidtonj, 
V. i. 8.) — See the Perijplut of Hanno, in the collection of the minor 
(rreok geographers. 
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Iberic cliaraoter, had, adopted the mercantile habits 
of the PhcBrdcians and Carthaginians. * 

Once establi^ed in Spain, the Carthaginians and 
Greeks turned to useful purpose the timber which 
covered the mountains. Gades {Cadiz), a soft of 
factory foundeA at the extremity of Bseliea by the 
Cartiiagin^ans, became ont? of* tlieir principal maritime 
arsenalsf It was there that the ships were fitted out 
which ventured on the ocean in. search of the pro- 
ducts of Armorica, of Britain, and even of the 
Canaries. Although Gades had lost sony? of its 
importance by, the foundation of Carthagena {Nao 
Carthage), in 520 , it had still, in the time of Strabo, 
so numerous a population that it was in this respect 
inferior only* to Borne. The tables of the census 
showed live hundred citizens of the equestrian order, 
a number equalled by none of the Itixlian cities, 
except Pataviunf {Padua). (') To Gades, celebrated 
for its temple of Hercules, llowed the riches of all 
Spain. The sheep and horses of Bietica rivalled in 
renown those of the Asturias. Cordtiba i^Cordova), 
Hispalis {Seville), where, at a later period, the Romans 
founded colonies, were already great plages of com- 
merce, and had pojsfs for the vessels which ascended 
the Brntis {Guadalquivir). {-) 

Spain was rich in precious metals j gold, silver, 
iron, were there the object df industrial activity. {^) 
At Osca ^Huesca), they worked mines of silver ; a£ 

(*) Strabo, UI. v. § 3. 

(>) Strabo, III. ii. § 1. 

(®) Pliny, Natural History , III. iii. 30. — Strabo, III. ii. § 8. 
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Sisapo {Almaden), silver aud mcyrcury. (^) *At Cotinae, 
cop'J)er was found aloijg with gold. Among the 
Oretani, at Castulo {Cazlona, on the.Guadalimar), the 
silver mines, in the time of Polybius, gave employ- 
ment to 40,000 persons, and produced daily 25,000 
thachmast (-) In thirty-two years, the Roman gene- 
rals carried home froiA peninsula considerable 
sums.(^) The abundance of metals dn Spain^ explains 
how so great a number of vessels of gold and silver 
was found among many of the chiefs or petty kings 
of the Iberian nations. Polybius compares one of 
them, for his luxury, with the king .of the fabulous 
Plueaces. (*) 

To the north, and in the centre, of the peninsula, 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle were the prin- 
cipal sources of wealth. It was there that were made 
the says (vests of llaunel or goats’ hair),' which were 
exported in great nunibei’s to Ifcily. (®) In the 


('), Strabo, III. ii. § .S.— Pliuy, III. i. 3, XXXIII. vii. 10. 
n Abovo 2.5,000 francs (£-l,tX»0). (Strabo, III. ii. § 10.) 

(^) 707,6^5 of silver and 10,918 pouudH of gold, without 

reckoning what was furnished by certain partial impositions, some- 
' times very heavy, such as«those of Marcolica, one million of sestertii 
(230,000 friincv [Jb'9,200]), and of Certima, 2,400,000 sestertii (5f)0,00o 
francs [£*2*2,000]). (»Scc Books XXVIII. to XLVI. of Titus Liviiis.) 
Such were the resources of Spain, even in tSe smallest localities, that 
in 602, C. Marcollus imposed on a little town of the Ccltiboriaus 
[OcilU) a contribution of tliirty talents of silver (about 174,600 francs 
[£6,98^1]); and this contribution was regarded by the neiglibouring 
cities as most moderate. (ApiUaii, Wars of Spain, VI. xlviii. 158, edit. 
S^hweighacuser.) Posirfoiiius, cited by Strabo (III. iv. p. 135), 
relates that M. Marcellus extorted from the Celtiberiane^ a tribute of 
six hundred talents (about 3,492,600 ft-ancs [£139,704]). 

(^) .A? fabulous people, spoken of by Homer. (Atheiiieiis, I. xxviii. 
60, edit. Schwoiglia3user.) 

(*) Diodorus Siculus, V. 34, 35. 
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Tarraconese, the cultjvatfon of flax was very pro- 
ductive; the inhabitants had been* the first to weave 
* “ « 

those fine cloths, palled carbas'a, which were objects 
greatly prized as far as Crreece. (') Leather, honey, 
and salt were brought by cargoes to the prinfiipal 
ports along the coast; at Emporiae {Ampuf-iaa), a set- 
tlement of the Phocaeana in ’Catalonia ; at Sagun- 
tum, (®) founded by Creeks from the island of Zacyn- 
thas ; at Tarraco {Tarraff 07 ia), one .of the most ancient 
of the Phoenician settlements in Spain ; and at Malaca 
{Malaga), whence were exported all sorts^ of salt 
fish. (^) Lusitania, neglected by the Phoenician or 
Carthaginian ships, was less favoured. Yet we see, 
by the passage of Polybius (■*■) which, enumerates the 
mercantile exports of this province with their prices, 
that its agricultural products were vety abundant. (®) 
The prosperity of Spain appears also from the 
vast amount of ’its population. According to some 
authors, Tiberius Gracchixs took from the Celtiberians 
three himdred ojjpida. In Turdetauia of And a- 


(') Pliny, Natural llUtory, XIX. i. 10. 

(*) In the time of Hannibal, this towu«was one of the rifchest in ^ 
the peninsula. (Appian, Wars of tSfuiia, xii. 113.) 

(•'‘) Strabo, III. iv. § 2. ' • 

(*) Polybius, XXXI?., Frayrn.. 8. 

(®) The medimiius of barley (52 litres) sold for one drachma (07 
centimes); the mcdiinnus of wheat, 9 oboli (about 1 franc 45 cen- 
times). (The medium value of 52 litres in Prance is 10 francs.) A 
metretes of wine (39 litres) was wortti one drjichma (97 centimes) ; 
a hare, one obelus (16 contimea); a goat, ftno obolus (16 coiitiiucg^, 
a lamb, fr«m 3 to 4 oboli (50 to 60 centimes); a pig pf a hundred 
pounds weight, 5 drachmas (4 francs 85 centimes); a sheep, 2 
drachmas (1 franc 95 centimes); an ox for drawing, 10 drachma s 
(9 francs 70 centimes); a calf, 6 drachmas (4 francs 85 ceiitime.s; ; 
a talent (26 kilogrumiiles) of figs, 3 oboli (45 centimes}. 
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lima), according to Strabo, the^ were counted no less 
than two hundred towps. (’) Appian, tlie historian 
of the Spanish wars, points out the jnuHitude of petty 
tribes which the Eoinans liad to reduce, (‘) and during 
the* campaign of Cn. Scipio, more^than a hundred 
and twenty suhniitted. (®) 

< C * * . 

Thus, the Iberian •pertiusula was at, that time 
reckoned among the most populous and richest regions 
of Europe. . 

oiithern jy of (]jaul wliicli is bathed by tlie 

Mediterranean offers a spectacle no Jess satisfactory. 

(') Straho.TII. li. §1. 

(2) A])pian, of Spat i. 10‘2.--'rom|KT, in Jho tropl'irs wliirb 
he raised to himself on thp const of Catalonia, aliiniKMl that he Inwl 
received* the suhiniision of ei^ht luimii’cd nj;id scventy-sff\'en ojipida. 
(Pliny, Nafornl Ifislnrifj IlL ni. 18.) Pliny reckoned two liundred 
and iiinety-tiirefi in Ilispania Citerior, and a hundred and seventy- 
nine in Pietica. {Nol/irof JUsfori/, ITT. iii. 18.)^Wc may, moreover, 
form an idea of the number of inhabitants by tlie amount of ti’oops 
raised to resist tlie Schjuos. In adding together the numbers fur- 
ni.shed by the historians, we arrive at the fearful total of IH7,7UU 
men *l£illed or made prisoners. (Titus Liviiis, XXX. et s'rq.) In 
hIS, we se <4 two %iatioiis of Spain, the Ilergetes and the Ansetani, 
joined with some other petty tribes, put on foot an army of 
9 iiifantiy and 1,000 cavalry. (Titus Livins, XXIX. J.) IVo remark 
fifteen to twenty others whose forces are equal or su]>cirior. Alter 
the battle of !iama, Spain furnished Ilnsdnibal witli hO,U0O footnnm 
and 4,500 horsemen. (Titus Livius, XXVIIL 12, lo.) Cato has 
no sooner appeared with bis fleet before Ernporiao, than an army 
of 40,000 Spaniards, who could only have been collected in the 
surrounding country, is ready prepared to resist him. (Appian, lPa?*s 
of Spedn, 40, p. 147.) In Lusitania itself, a country of which th {3 popu- 
lation was much less, yAi see Servius Galba and Lucullufi killing 
1 !j, 600 men. , (Appian, Wars of Upain, 58, 59, p. 1 70 ei eeqd/ Although 
laid waste and depopulated by ^lese two generals, the country, at 
the end, of a few years, furnished again to Yiriathua considerable 
forces. 

(*) Titus Livius, XXII. 20. 
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Numerous migrations, ^arriving from the East, had 
pushed back tlie population of the Seine and the Loire 
towards the mouths of the Rh6ne, and already in the 
middle of the fourth centuiy before our era, the Gauls 
found themselves straitened in their frontiers. More 
civilised than tke Iberians, but not less* onergetic, 
they combjped gentle and* hospitable manners with 
great activity, which was further developed by their 
contact with the (ireek colonies spread from the mari- 
time Alps to the Pyrenees. The cultivation of the 
fields and the breeding of cattle furnished their prin- 
cipal wealth, and their industry found support in the 
products of the soil and in its herds. Their manu- 
1‘acture consisted of says, not less iu repute than those 
of the Coltibernms, and ex])orted in great quantities to 
Italy. Good sailor*, the Gauls transported by water, 
on the Seine, the Khine, the Sadne, the* Ehone, and 
Loire, the mercliabdise and timber which, even from 
the coasts of the Channel, were accumulated in' the 
J-*hoca'an trading places on tlic JMeditemmean. (') Agde 
{Ayatli(C), Antibes {Antipol'ni), Nice {Nicted}, tlip isles of 
Ifyeres [Sf(rr/i(i(l(‘s), JMonaco {Portrns Jlerci/lin 
were so many naval stations which maintained rclar 
tions witli Spain ancl,italy. (*)’ 

Marseilles possessed but a veiy circumscribed ter- 
ritory, but its influence reached far into the interior of 
( laul. It is to this town we »we the acclimatisation 
of the vip|e and the olive. Thousands of oxen camft‘ 

(') Strabo, IV. i. § 11 ; ii. § 14; iii. § 3. » 

P) See what M. Anieddo Thieri^ says, Sistoire des Gauloit, II. 
134 et teq. 3rd edit. • ^ 
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every year to feed on the thyme in tiie neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles. (^), The Massilian merchants 
traversed Gaul in all directions to ^ell their wines and 
the produce of their manufactures, f ) Without rising 
to ^he rank of a great maritime pov'er, still the small 
Phocjeaii ' republic possessed sufficient resources to 
make itsplf respected by Garthage ; it foiled an early 
alliance wth the Romans. Massilian houses had, as 
early as the fifth century of Rome, established at 
Syracuse, as they did subsequently at Alexandria, fac- 
tories which show a great commercial activity. (®) 

V. Alone in the Tyrrhene sea, the Ligures had 
not yet risen out of that almost savage life which 
the Iberians, sprung from the same stocky had origi- 
nally led. If some towns on* the Ligurian coast, and 
especially Genua {Genoa), earned on a maritime com- 
merce, they supported themselves ty piracy ('*') rather 
than by regular traffic. (■’) 

‘On the contrary, Cisalpine Gaul, properly so 
called, sUppoMed, as early as the time of Polybius, a 
numierous populatijm. We may form some idea of it 
from the losses this province sustained during a period 
of twenty-seven years, from 55-l*to 582 ; Livy gives a 
total of 257,400 men killed, taken, or transported. (*') 

(*) Pliuy, XXL 31. 

^ (q Diodorus Siouluft, V. 26. — ^Alhenwus, IV. xxxvi. 94. 

{’) Domostheues, TlUrty-sveond Omlmt aijaitut Z«iothemis, 980* 
edit. Bekker. 

(■*) • Strabo, IV. vi. § 2, 3. 

(•’) Diodorus SiculuH, V. xxxix. 

('*) See Titus Livius, XXXII. to XLII. 
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The Gaulish tribes setjiled in the Cisalpine, though 
preserring their original manners, had, through their 
contact with the Ejtruscans, arrived at a certain degree 
of civilisation, ^he number of towns in this country 
was not veiy cousiderable, but it contained a great 
abundance of villages. (^) Addicted to.agricillture like 
the other (^auls, the Cisalpdnes *bred in thek forests 
droves of swine in such numbers, that they Avould 
have been sufficient, in the time of Strabo, to provi- 
sion all Rome. (^) The coins of pure gold, which in 
recent times have been found in Cisalpine Gaul, espe- 
cially between thg P6 and the Adda, and which were 
struck by the Boii and some of the Ligurian popu- 
lations, furnish evidence of the abundance of that 
metal, which was collected in the form of gold sand in 
the waters of the rivers. (?) Moreover, certain to\ras of 
Etrascan origin, such as Mautua {Mantua) and Padua 
{Patavium), preserved vestiges of the prosperity they 
had reached at the time when the peoples of Tuscany 
extended their dominion beyond the P6. At once a 
maritime town and a place of commerce,* Padua, at a 
remote epoch, possessed a vast teiTitory, and ct)uld 
raise an army of 120,000 men. (*) The transport of 
goods was facilitato4 by means of canals crossing 
^’^enetia, partly dug by the Etruscans. Such were 

(‘) Soo Strabo, V. i. § 10, 11. 

(») Strabo, V. i. § 12. 

(*) Gold was originally very abundant in* Gaul; but tlio minp.s,* 
whence it wsw^xtracted, and the rivers which carried it.unust liuvo 
been soon oxhausted, for the quality oF the Ganrisli gold coin s becomes 
more and more abased as the date of their fabrication appi oaclic*^ that 
of the Roman conquest. 

O Strabo, V. i. § 7. — Titus Livius, X. 2. 
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those especially which united^ Ravenna \Vith Altinum 
{Altino), which became at a later period the- grand 
storehouse of the Cisalpine territory. (^) 

The commercial relations entertained by Venetlh 
with Germany, Illyria, and Rhiejbia, go back far 
beyond, the Ropian epoch, and, at a 'remote antiquity, 
it was Venetia whidh^ received the amber from the 

r 

shores of the .Baltic. ('*) All the traffic which was 
afterwards concentrated at Aquileia, founded by the 
Romans after the submission of the Veneti, had then 
for its centre the towns of Venetia ; and the numerous 
colonies established by the Romans jn this part of the 
peninsula are proofs of its immense resources. More- 
over, the Veneti, occupied in cultivating their lands 
and breeding horses, had peaceful manners which 
facilitated corftmercial relations, ‘and contrasted with 
the piratical habits of the populations spread over the 
north and north-eastern coasts of the Adriatic. 

'The Istriaus, the Libumi, and the Illyrians were 
the nations most formidable, both by their corsairs 
and by* their armies ; their light and rapid barques 
covered tlie Adriatic, and troubled the navigation 
between Italy an^ Greece. In the year 524, the 
Illyrians sent to sea a hundred, (®) while their 
land army counted hardly more than 5,000 men. (^) 

(^) Pliny, Natmral History, III. xvi. 119. — Martial, Epigr., IV. 
XXV. — Antonine Itinercfiry, 126. 

* (2) Pliny, Natwral History, XXXVII. iii. § 11. 

(3) Small vessels, quick sailers, and rapid in their movements, 
cxrell«nt for piracy ; also called Uhurmv, from the name of the people 
who employed them. 

(^) Polybius, II. 5. 
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Illyria was poor, and offered ,few resources to the 
itomans, notwithstanding the fertility of its soil. 
Agriculture was neglected, even in the time of Strabo. 

Istria contained a^pulation much more considerabie, 
in proportion to ifs extent. (^) Yet she had," no more 
than Dalmatia and the rest of Hlyria, attained, at the 
epoch of which we .are speaking, that high degree of 
prosperity which she acquired afterwards by the foun- 
dation of Tergeste {Trieste) and .Pola. The Eoman 
conquest delivered the Adriatic from the pirates who 
infested it, (^) and^then only the ports of Dyrrachium 
and Apollonia obtained a veritable importance. 

VI. Epirus,* a country of pastm*es and shepherds. Epirus- 
intersected *by picturesque mountains, bras a sori; of 
Helvetia. Ambracia (now Aria), which Pyrrhus had 
chosen for his residence, had become a very fine town, 
and possessed two theatres. The palace of the kmg 
{Pyrrhemt) formed a veritable museum, for it fi- 
nished for the triumph of M. Fulvius Nob.Uior, in 
565, two hundred and eighty-five statues in bronze, 
two himdred and thuty in marble, (®) and paintings by 
Zeuxis, mentioned in ,^liny. (*)' The town paid also, 
on this occasion, five hundi’ed talents (2,900,000 francs 
[£116,000]), and ofiiered the consul a crown of gold 
weighing a hundred and fifty thousand talents (nearly 
4,000 kilg^ammes). (®) It appears* that before the ’ 

(') Titus Livius, XLI. 2, 4, 11. 

(®) Polybius, II. 8. 

(3) Titus Livius, XXXIX. 5. 

(') Pliny. XXXV. 60.f 

(»} Polybius, XXn. 13. 
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■w^ir of Paulus J^milius, this country contained a rather 
numerous population, and counted seventy towns, most 
of them situated in the country of the Molossi. 
After the battle of Pydna, the Roman gfeneral made 
so considerable a booty, that, without reckoning the 
treasury’s share, each foot-soldier received 200 'denarii 
(about 200 francs [£8]), and each horse-soldier 400 ; 
in addition to wJiich the sale of slaves arose to the 
enormous number of 150,000. 

Greece. VII. At the beginning of th^ first Punic war, 
Greece proper was divided into four principal powers ; 
Macedonia, ^l^tolia, Achaia, and Sparta. All the con- 
tinental part which extends northward of the Gulf of 
Corinth iis far* as the mountains ‘of Pindus', was under 
the dependence of Philip ; the western part belonged 
to the yEtolians. The Peloponnesus was shared be- 
tween the Achaeans, the tyrant of Sparta, and inde- 
pendent towns. Greece bad been declining diping 
about a certtmy, and seen her warlike .spirit weaken 
and her population diminish ; and yet Plutarch, com- 
prising iinder this name the peoples of the Hellenic 
race, pretends that their country/umished King Philip 
with the money, food, and provisions of his army. (*) 
The Greek navy had almost disappeared. The Achaean 
league, which comprieed Argolis, Corinth, Sicyon, and 
the maritime cifies of Achaea, had few ships. On 
land the Hellenic forces were less insignificant. The 
iEtdlian league possessed an army of 10,000 men, and, 

(') Polybius, Xit. 15, § 6.-Titu8 Livius, XLV. 34. 

(*) Plntarch, Flamimme, 2. 
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in the war against Philip, pretended to have con- 
tributed more than the Eomaris to the victory of 
Cjynoscephalai. S-reece wa^ still rich in objects of art 
of all descriptions. Wlien, in 535, the King of Ma«e- 
donia captured tire tmvn of Thermsej in iStolia, he 
found in it more than two thouiatid statues. (’) 

Atliens, ’in spite of the loss of her maritime 
supremacy, preserved the remains _ of a civilisation 
which had already attained the highest degree of 
splendour, (®) and those incomparable buildings of the 

age of Pericles, the mere name of which reminds us of 
1 

all that the arts have produced in greatest perfection. 
Among the mo.st remarkable were the Acropolis, 
with its Parthenon and its Propylsea, masterpieces of 
Phidias, the statue o£ Minerva in gold and ivory* and 
another in bronze, the casque and spear of .which were 
seen afar off at sea. (®) The arsenal of the Pirajus, 
built by the architect Philo, was, according to Plu- 
tarch, an admirable work. (*) ^ 

Sparta, although greatly fallen, wsis distinguished 
by its monuments, and by its manulactures ; ^the 
famous portico of the Persians, (’) built after the 
Median wars — the columns of which, in wdiite marble, 
represented the illustrious persons among the van- 
quished — was the principal ornament of the market. 

(*) Polybius, Y. 9. 

(■**) Aristj^Jes, Panailien., p. 149. 

(“) Pausau^ AUtca, xxviii. 

(^) Plutarch, Sylla, 20. 

(*) Pausanias, Laconia^ xi. Wo must further mention the famous 
temple of bronze of Minerva, the two gymnasia, and tlie Platanistum, 
a spacious place where the competitions of the youths took place. 
(Pausanias, Laconia, xiv.) 
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Iron, obtained in abundance ^rom Mount Taygetus, 
was marvellously worked at Sparta,* wliich was cele- 
brated for the manufacture of arms 'and agricultural 
instruments. (^) Tbe coasts of Laconia abounded in 
shells, from wfiich was obtained ^e pui’ple, most 
valued after that of Phoenicia. (") The port of Gy- 
theum, very populous, and very jctive in 559, still 
possessed great arsenals. (®) 

In the centre of the peninsula, Arcadia, although 
its population was composed of shepherds, had the 
same love for the arts as the rest of Greece. It pos- 
sessed two celebrated temples: that of Minerva at 
Tegjea, built by the architect Scopas, (*) in which 
were united the three orders of arohitecture ; and 
that of Apollo, at Phigalia, I®) sjituated at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the remains of which still excite the wonder of 
travellers. 

Elis, protected by its neutrality, was devoted to 
the arts of .peace. There agriculture flourished; its 
fisheries were productive ; it had manufactories of 
tissues of byssvs which rivalled the mushns of Cos, 
and were sold for their'weight in gold. (®) The town 
of Elis possessed the finest gymnasium in Greece ; 
people came to it to prepare themselves (sometimes 

(^) Stephanus of ifyzantium, under the word p, 413. 

(^) Padfeanias, Laconia, xxi. 

(*) Titus Livius, XXXTV. 29. 

{*) Fausanias, Arcadia, idv. 

(*) Pausanias, Arcad/ia, xli. Thirty-six columns out of thirtv- 
oiurlit are still standing. 

(®) Pliny, Natwral History, XIX. i. 4. 
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a year in advance) for competition in the Olympic 
games. (}) ■ * » 

Olympia w^s' the holy city, celebrated for its 
sanctuary .and its consecrated garden, where stood, 
among a multitiji^e, of masterpieces of art, one of the 
wonders of the world, the statue of .’rupiter,'the work 
of Phidias, -t") the majesty of which was such, that 
Paulus .^milius, when he first saw it, believed he was 
in the presence of the divinity himself. 

Argos, the country of several celebrated artists, 
possessed temples, fountains, a gymnasium', and a 
theatre ; and ittf public place had sensed for a field 
of battle to the armies of Pyrrhus and Antigonus. It 
remained, until the subjugation by the Eomans, one 
of the finest cities of Greece. "Within its tenitory 
were the superb temple of Juno, the ancient sanctuary 
of the Argives, with the statue of the goddess in 
gold and silver — the work of Polyeletus, and the 
vale of Nemaea, where one of the four national 
festivals of Greece was celebrated. (®) Argolis also 
possessed Epidaunis, with its hot springs ; its temple 
of jEsculapius, enriched with the ofierings of those 
who came to be cured of their diseases ; (*) and its 
theatre, one of the large.st in the country. (^) 

Corinth, admirably situated upon the narrow 
isthmus which separates the iEgean Sea fiom the 

(^) Pausanias, ElU, II. 23 and 24. 

(^) Pausanias, Eli% T. 2. 

(3) Strabo, VIII. § 10, 19. 

(*) Pausanias, Corinth, xxviii. 1, 

(*) Cmnthi s^rii. 


YOU I, 
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gulf which has preserved its ^lame, (’) with its dye- 
houses, its celebrated manufactories 6f cai’pets and 
of bronze, bore witness als® to the 'aucient prosperity 
of ^he Hellenic race. Its poimlation must, liave been 
considerable, since there w'ere reckot^d in it 460,000 

'I ^ 

slaves ; (•) marble pakyes rose on all sides, adorned 
with statues and valuable vases. Coritfth had the 

c 

reputation of being the most 'voluptuous of towns. 
Among its numerous temples, that of Venus had 
in its service more than a thousand courtezans. (^) 
In the "sale of the booty made by Mummius, a paint- 
ing by Aristides, representing Baccfuis, was sold for 
000,000 sestertii. O There was seen in the triumph 
of Meteilus sumamed Miieedoniciis, .a group, the 
work sof Lysij^pus, representing -4J^-^^^der ^the Great, 
twentj'-five horsemen, and nine foot-soldiers slain at 
the battle of the Granicus ; this* group, taken at 
Coi’Kith, came from Dixim in Macedonia. 0 

Other towns of Greece were no less rich in works 
of art. 'I^he Homans earned away from the little 
town of Eretria, at the time of the Macedonian war, 
a great number of ‘paintings and precious statues, (^) 

V 

(*) “ Goods wore not obliged to make the circuit liy Corinth ; 
a direct road crossed the isthmus in tho narrowest part, and they 
had even e.stahlished there a lystem of rollers on which vessels of 
small tonnage wore transported from one sea to the other.” (Stmho, 
yail. ii. § Polybius^IV. I9.) 

(') Pausanias, 2. 

(3) Cicert), Be Bejauhlka, II. 4. — Strabo, VIIT. vi. § 30. 

(*) Strabo, VIII. vi. § 23.— Pliny, Natural HUtory, XXXV. x. § HO. 

(*) jiiTian, B^'pedition of Ale,rander, T. xvi. 4, — Velleius Paterculus, 

I. 40. — Plutarch, Alemnder, 10. 

(‘’) A'thenmus, VI, 272, 

(^) Titu« IjiviuSi XXXII, 16, 
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We know, fr^jn the traveller Pausanias, how pro- 
digious was the quantity of offerings brought from 
the most diverge countries into the sanctuary of 
Delphi. This «^wn, which by its reputation* for 
’ sanctity and its solemn games, the Pythian,* was the 
rival of Ol^pia, gathered* in *its temple dmdng ages 
immense treasures; ^nd when it was plundered by 
the Phocajans, they found in it gold and silver enough 
to coin ten thousand talents ,of money (about 5S 
millions of francs [£2,320,000]). The ancient gpulenco 
of the Greeks had, nevertheless, passed into their colo- 
nies ; and, from the extremity of the Black Sea to 
Gyrene, numerous establishments arose.remarkable for 
their suraptuousness. 

VIII. Macedonia drew to herself, since the time Macedonia, 
of Alexander, the riches and resources of Asia. Domi- 
nant over a great part of Greece and Thrace, occupying 
Thessaly, and extending her sovereignty over Epivus, 
this kingdom concentrated in herself the vitol strength 
of those cities formerly independent, which, two.cen- 
turies before, were her rivals in power an^ coiungo. 

Under an economictd administration, the public re- 
venues rising from the royal domains, (^) from the 
silver mines in Mount Pangeum, and from the taxes, 
were sufficient for the wants sf the country. (") In 
527, Aidiigonus sent to Ehodes considerable succours,* 
which furnish the measure of the resources of Mace- 
donia. C*) 

(‘) Titus liviiis, XLV. 18, 89. 

n, Titus lavitts, 13^ 

(•) “ These wore, in money, 100 talents (582,000 fi-ancs [£23,280] ), 

K 2 
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^Towards the year 503 of *ilome, Philip had, by 
wise measures, raised ' again the impo'rtanco of Mace- 
donia. He collected in Kis arsenaSs materials for 
equipping three armies and provisi^s for» ten years. 
Under Pei-seus,. Macedonia was no^less flourishing. 
That prince gave Cotys, for a sendee of six months 
with 1,000 cavalry, the large sum, of 20t) talents. (^) 
At tlie battle of.Pydna, which completed his ruin, 
nearly 20,000 men remained on the field, and 11,000 
were made prisoners. (*) In richness of equipment, 
the Macedonian troops far surpassed other armies. 
The Leucaspidan phalanx was dressed in scarlet, 
and carried gilt armour; the Chalcaspidan phalanx 
had shields of the finest brass. (’) The prodigious 
splendour of the comi of Perseus and that of his 
favourites reveal still more the degree of opulence 
at which Macedonia had arrived. All exhibited in 
their dresses and in their feasts a pomp equal to 
th?t of kings. {'’) Among the booty made by Paulus 
.^miliue were paintings, statues, rich tapestries, vases 
of gold, silver, bronze, and ivory, which were so many 
masterpieces. (“) ilis triumph was unequalled by any 
other. (®) 

and in wheat, 100,000 artaboB (52,500 hectolitres); and also con- 
siderable quantities of ship building timber, tar, lead, and iron.” 
(Polybius V. 89.) ^ 

, (*) About l,164,000(fTOncs [£46,560]. Perseus had promised him 

'twice as much. (Titus Liviua, XLTI. 67.) 

(-) Titus Livius, XLTV. 42. 

(®)^Titus Livius, XLIV. 41. 

(^) Titus Livius, XLV. 32. 

(*) Titus Livius, XLV. 33. 

(^) It lasted three days : the first was hardly sufficient to pass 

review the 250 chpriots la^en iifith stfitues and paintings ; thg 
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Valerius of Antium estimates at more than. ^20 
millions of se^rtii (about ' 30 millions of francs 
[£1,200,000]) the gold aYid silver exhibited on this 
occasion. (1) Macedonia, as we see, had absorbec^the 
ancient riches df Greece. Thrace, ^long •barbarous, 
began also to rise out of fhe# condition of inferiority 
in which ft had^ so long languished, ^fumerous 
Greek colonies, founded on the shores of the Pontus 
Euxinus, introduced there civilisation and prosperity ; 
and among these colonies, Byzantium, though often 
harassed by the neighbouring barbarians, had already 
an importance and prosperity, which presaged its future 
destinies. (') Foreigners, resorting to it from all parts, 
had introduced a degree of licentiousness which became 
proverbial*! (®) Its commerce was, above all, nourished 
by the ships of Athens, which went there to fetch 
the wheat of Tajiris and the fish of the Euxine. (^) 
When Athens, in her decline, became a prey to 


second day, it was tlio turn of tiic anus, placed on ^ars, which wero 
followed by 3,000 wairiors carrying 750 silver urns thll of monc}'^; 
each, borne by four men, contained tliree taloiits (the whole amounting 
to more than 13 millions of francs [£520,000]). Aftgr them came 
thosO who can’iod vessels of silver, c^hased and wrought. On the 
third day appeared in the friumphal procession tliose who carried the 
gold coins, with 77 urns, each of which contained three talents (the 
total about 17 millions [£680,000]); next came a consecrated cup, 
of tho weight of ten talents, and enriched with precious stones, 
made by order of the Eomaii gonPral. All this preceded tho 
prisoners, ^Perseus and his household; anc/J lastl 3 ^ came the ca\;* 
of the trim^haiit general. (Plutarch, Paul^is JEmilius, 52, 33.) 

(0 Titus Livius, XLV. 40. 

(*) Polybius, IV. 38, 44, 45. • 

(®) Aristotle, Politics, VI. iv. § 1. — ^JElian, Various Uistories, 
III. 14. 

(') Strabo, Vll. vi. §2 ; XIL iii. § 11. 
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anarchy, Byzantium, where arts and letters flourished, 
served as a refuge to hel* exiles. 

• 

Asia Minor. IX. Asia Miuor comprised a great number of pro- 
vinces, of jvhich several became, afte4the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Alexander, independent states. 
Of these,* the principal formed into four gi’oups, com- 
posing so many kingdoms, nam'ely Pontus, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and ^ergamus. We must except from 
them'some Greek cities on the coast, which kept their 
autonoriiy or were placed under the sovereignty of 
Ehodes. Their extent and limits varied often until 
the time of the Roman conquest, and several of them 
passed from oiie domination to anotlier. AU these 
kingdoms participated in different degrees in the 
prosperity of Macedonia. 

“ Asia,” says Cicero, “ is so ric)i and fertile, that 
the •fecundity of its plains, the variety of its products, 
the extent of its pastures, tlie multiplicity of the ob- 
jects of ^commerce exported from it, give it an incon- 
testible superiority over all other countries of the 
earth.” 0 ' 

The wealth of Asia Minor appears from the amount 
of impositions paid by it to the different Roman ge- 
nerals. Without speaking of the spoils carried away 
by Scipio, in his camp^gn against Antiochus, and by 
•.Manlius Volso in*5G5, Sylla, and afterwards Lucullus 
and Pomj^ey, each drew from this country aUGut 20,000 
talents, f) besides an equal sum distributed by them 

(') Cicero, Orutiunfur the Lavj ilanilia, vi. 

O i’lutarch, Sylla, sxv. 
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to tlieir soldiers : whieh gives the enormous total of 
nearly seven hundred millions francs [or tweflty- 
eight millions sterling], received in a period of twenty- 
five years. 

The most northern of tj;ie fodr groups named 
above formed a great part of the kingdom ef Pontus. 
This province, th*e ancient Cappadocia Pontica, for- 
merly a Persian satrapy, reduced to subjection by 
Alexander and his successor, recovered itself after the 
battle of Ipsus (453). Mithridates III. enlarged his 
territory by addftig to it Paphlagonia, and afterwards 
yinope and (ialatia. Pontus soon extended from Col- 
chis on the noj-ih-east to Lesser Armenia on the south- 
east, and jiad Bithynia for its boundary on the west. 
Thus, touching upon the Caucasus, and master of the 
Pontus Euxinus, this kingdom, composed of divers 
peoples, presented, under varied climates, a variejiy of 
diflerent productions. It received wines and oils from 
the iEgean Sea, and wheat from the BosphoruS; it 
exported salt fish in great 'quantity,!^) 'dolphin oil,(0 
and, as produce of the interior, tlx) avooIs of the'Gradi- 
lonitis,(®) the fieeces of Ancyra,thc horses of Armenia, 
Media, and Paphlagt)nia,(*) the iron of the Chalybes, a 
population of miners to tlie south of Trapezus, already 
celebrated in the time of Homer, and mentioned by 

t • 

(*) EPj^ially the fish called objects^ ol* rcsoardli 

throughout Greece. (Strabo, Vll. vi. §2; XII. iii. §11, §19.) 

(’0 Strabo, XII. iii. § 19. • 

(*•) Strabo, XIL iii. §13. Gadilonitis extouded to the BOUth*webt 
of Amitrtia (8am»om). 

(^) Polybius, V. 65.-^Ezokicl xxvii. 13, 14. 


Kingdom 

Pontus. 
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Xenophon. (^) There also were found mines of silver, 
abandoned in the time ‘of Strabo, (*)' but which have 
been reopened in modem times. Ifnportant" ports on 
the^Black Sea facilitated the exportation of. these pro- 
ducts. It, was at Sinope that.Lucidius found a part 
of the treasures whioh, he displayed at his triumph, 
and Avhich give us a lofty idea of the kingdom of 
Mithridates. (^) An object of adhiiration ai Sinope was 
the statue of Autolycus, one of the protecting heroes 
of the town, the work'of the statuary Sthenis.(^) 

Trapezus {Trebizonde), which before the time of 
Mithridates the Great preserved a sort of autonomy 
under the kings of Pontus, had an extensive com- 
merce ; which \vas the case also with another Greek 
colon Amisus {Samsoioi), (“) regarded in. the time 
of Lucullus. as one of the most flourishing and 
richest towns in the country. C’) , In the interior, 
Amat>ia, which became afterwards one of the great 
fortresses of Asia Minor, and the metropolis of Pontus, 
had already probably, at the time of the Punic wars, 

(') 'Xenophon, Metycatof the Ten Thousand, V. v. 34. — Homer, 
Iliad, II. 857, 

O Strabo, XII. iii.§ 19. * 

(^} There passed in the procession a stittue of gold of the King of 
Pontus, six feet high, with his shield set with precious stones, twenty 
stands covered with vases of silver, thirty-two others full of vases of 
gold, with arms of the same metal, and with gold coinage; these 
stands were carried by meif followed by eight* mules loaded with 
•golden beds, and after #hom came fifty-six others canyiw ingots of 
silver, and a Jiundred and seven carrying all the silver amount- 

ing to 2,700,000 drachmas (2,619,000 franca [£104,760] ). (Plutarch, 
lAbctdhmf xxxviL) 

(*) Plutarch, Lucullus, xxiii. 

(») Strabo, XII. iii. § 13, 14. 

(•) Appiun, War against Mithridates, Ixxviii, 
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a certain renown. Cabira, called afterwards Seiasie, 
and then Neocsesarea, the ceiftral point of the resist- 
ance of Mithridgt^s the Great to LucuUus, owed its 
ancient celebritjr to its magnificent Temple of ^the 
Moon. From ffie country of Cabira, theip was, ac- 
cording to the statement of L\ioullus, (^) only the dis-' 
tance of a ftw days’ march into Armenia, d country 
the riches of which may be estimated by the treasures 
gathered by Tigranes. (^) 

We can hence understand liow Mithridates the 
Great was able, two centuries later, to oppose the 
Eomans with considerable armies and fleets. He pos- 
sessed in the Black Sea 400 ships, (®) and his army 
amounted to 350,000 men and 40,000* horse. (*) He 
received, ib is true, syiccours from Armenia and Saythia, 
firom the Palus Moeotis, and even from Thrace. 

« 

XI. Bitliynia, a province of Asia Minor, eom- Bithynia. 
prised between the Propontis, the Sangarius, and 
Paphlagonia, formed a kingdom, which, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century of Home, was adjacent to 
Pontus, and comprised several pafts of the provinces 
contiguous to Mysia and Phrygia. In it were found 
several towns, the commerce of which rivalled that 

(*) Plutarch, LucuUus, xiv. 

0) See what is reported by Pluta?rh (Lncnllvs, xxix.) of the 
riches on^ objects of art of every species which Tigrnnoccrtiv 
was cramiit^. > 

(®) Appian, Wcuts of Mithridates, xiii. p. 658 ; xv. p. 662 ; xvii. 
p. 664. * 

(^) Appian, Wars of Mithridates, xvii. 664. Lesser Armenia fur- 
nished 1,000 horsemen. Mithridates had a hundi-ed and thirty’chariots 
armed with scythes. 
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of the maritime towns of Pontus, and especially 
Nfcsea and Nicome^iai This last,, founded in 475 
by Niconiedes I., took a rapid extension. (^) Heraclea 
Pontica, a Milesian colony situated between the 
Sangarius and the Parthenius, pre8c;i^ed its extensive 
commerte, and an im^ependence which Mithridates the 
G^reat himself could not entirely destroy ; Jt possessed 
a vast port, safe and skilfully disposfed, which sheltered 
a numerous fleet. *(-) The power of tlie Bithynians 
was not insigniflcaut, since th«y sent into the field, 
in the war of Nicomedes against Mithridates, 60,000 
men. (•^) If the traffic was consideiuble on the coasts 
of Bithynia, thanks to the Greek colonies, the interior 
was not lesst prosperous by its agriculture, iuid 
Bithynia was still, in the time of Strabo^ renowned 
for its herds. (‘^) 

One of the provinces of Bithynia fell into the 
hands of the Gauls (a.u.c. 478). Three peoples of 
Celtic origin shared it, and exercised in it a sort 
of ‘feudal dominion. It was called Galatia from the 
name o'f tlio compierors. Its places of commerce 
word: Aucyra, tins point of anival of the caravans 
coming from Asia, ai\d Pessinus, one of the chief 
seats of the old Phrygian worship, where pilgrims 
repaired in great number to adore Cybele. (^) The 


I (*) Strabo, XII. h'.»§ ‘2. — Stepbanu.s Byzaiitiims, under the word 
'‘SiKOfirjSetov, — ^Pliny, Natural Hietm'y, Y. xxxii. 149. 

O Strabo, XII. iii. § 6. 

(®)^ppian. Wars of Miilmihtes, xvii. 

0) Strabo, XII. V. S 7. 

(0 Strabo (XIL v, 5 ^3) teiUa U8 that Peswiims was the greutObt 
mai’t of the pi’oviuce. 
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population of Galatia was certainly rather considerable, 
since in the fauious campaign, of Cneius Manlius 
Volso, 0 in 5^6; the Galatians lost 40,000 men. 

The two tribes united of the Tectosagi and Trocmi 
raised at that period, in spite of many defeats,* an 
army .of 60,000 foot and 10,00p,horse*. (^) 

XII. To the ea^t of Galatia, Cappadocia, comprised Cappswiocia. 
between the Halys and Armenia, ’distant from the 

sea, and crossed by numerous chains of mountains, 
formed a kingdom which escaped the congests of 
Alexander, and \^hich, a few years afU^r his death, 

0])posed Pcixliccas with an army of 30,000 footmen 
and 15,000 hprsemen. (^) In the tune of Strabo, 
wlieat anc\ cattle formed the riclies of this country. (0 
In 566, King Ariarathes paid 600 talents for the alli- 
ance of the Komans. 0 Mazaca (afterwards Casarea), 
capital of Cappadocia, a town of an entirely Asiatic 
origin, had been, from a very early period, renowned 
for its pastures. (®) 

XIII. The western part of Asia Minor is better Kingdom of 
known. It had seen, after the battle of Ipsus, the 
formation of the kingdom of i^rganius, wliich, thanks 

(') Titus Livius, XXXVIll. 2:5. 

0 Titus Livius, XXXVlir. 2ti. 

“ (^’ Diodorus Siculus, XVIII. 16. » 

{*) Strabo, XIT. ii. § 10. i 

(-) Abo>. 3,600,000 francs [£140,000]. (Titus Liyiue, XXXVIIJ . 

37.) See Appian, IVars of Sijriaf xlii. — “Demetrius obtained soon 
nfterwurds u tbousaud tnJentB (5,821,000 ft’ancs [£232,840]) from 
Olopliernes for having established him on the throne of Cappadocia.” 

(Appian, Wars of Syria, xlvii.) 

(*) Sti-abo, XII, ii. 7, 8. 
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to the interested libendity of the Eomans towards 
Eiimenes II., increased continually until the moment 
when it foil under their sovereignty. To this king- 
dom belonged Mysia, the two Phrygias, Lycaonia, and 
Lydia, ''^’his last province, crossed fby the Pactolus, 
had for its capital Ephesus, the metropolis of the 
Ionian confederation, at the same time«^the mart of 
the commerce of Asia Iklinor and one of the localities 
where the fine arts were cultivated with most dis- 
tinction. This town' had two ports : one penetrated 
into the heart of the town, while the other formed a 
basin in the very middle of the public market. (*) The 
theatre of Ephesus, the largest ever built, was G60 
feet in diameter, and was capable of holding 00,000 
spectators. The most celebrated artists, Scopas, Prax- 
iteles, &c., worked at Ephesus upon the great Temple 
of Diana. This monument, the building of which 
lasted two hundred and twenty years, was surrounded 
by 12S columns, each 00 feet high, presented by so 
many kings. Pergamus, the capital of the kingdom, 
passed lor one of the finest cities in Asia, lonyc claris- 
Hinuitn Ania Peryofiium, says Pliny ; (^) the port of 
Ela:a contained maritime arsenals, and could aim 
numerous vessels. (^) The acropolis of Pergamus, an 
inaccessible citadel, defended by two torrents, was 
the residence of the Attalides ; those princes, 

, protectors of the •sciences and arts, had founded in 

(*) Polkoncr, Ephesut; London, J862. 

(^) Natxiral HiBtonjt V. xxx. 126. 

(’) It was thence that the fleets of the kings of Pergamus put 
to soa. (Titua Livius, XXXVIII. 40; XT4V. 284 
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tKeir capital a library of 200,000 volumes. (^) Per- 
gamus carried orf* a vast traffic ;* its cereals were ex- 
ported in great (prantities t’o most places in Greece. 0 
Cyzieus, situated, on an island of the Propontis, ^tith 
two closed ports Terming a station for about’ two hun- 
dred ships, (®) rivalled the richest cities of Af^ia. Like 
Adramyttiufii, it yarned on a great commerce in per- 
fumery, 0 it worked the inexhaustible marble-quarries 
of the island of Proconnesns, (') and its commercial 
relations were so extensive that its gold coins* were 
current in all the Asiatic factories. (®) The Town of 
Abydos possessed gold mines. (~) The wheat of Assus 
was reputed the best in the world, and was reserved 
for the table of the kings of Persia. (®) 

We mjiy estimate the j)opulation and resources of 
this part of Asia from the aimies and fleets which the 
kings had at their command at the time of the con- 
quest of Greece by the Homans. In 555, Attalus'II., 
and, ten years later, Eumenes II., sent them numerous 
galleys of five ranks of oars. (®) The land forqes of the 

(*) Tho name of Porgamus is preserved au our modem languages 
in the word “parchment** (jicryamnia), which was used, to designate 
the skin which was prepared in tliat town to servo as paper, after the 
Ptolemies had prohibit^ tlie exportation of Egyptian papyrus. 

(®) Attains King of Pcrgamiis, gtive to the Sicyonians 11,000 
mcdimiii of wheat. (Titus Livius, XXXII. 40) ; Eumeniiis II. lent 
the Bhodians. (Polybius, XXXL xvii. 2.) 

(^) Strabo, XII. viii. § 11. 

(■*) Ath^ceus, XV. xxxviii. 513, ed. SchweiglioBuser. * 

(®) The Sea of Marmora took its name from these quarries of 
marble. 

(®) Kv^icrivol ^arrjpec, whence the word sequins. 

if) Strabo, XITI. i. § 23. 

(‘») Strabo, XV. iii. § 22. 

Titus fiivius^ ^OCXllf. 16; XXXyi. 43, 
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kiljgs of Pergamus were much less considerable. {’) 
Their direct authorfty did not exjbend over a great 
territory, yet they had many tributifry towns ; hence 
their great Avealth and small army. The Eomans 
drew froifx this, country, now nearly barren and un- 
peopled, ^ immense cdrftributions, both in gold and 
wheat. (^) The magnificence of the triumph of Man- 
lius and the reflections of LiAy, compared with the 
testimony of Herodqtus, reveal all the splendour of 
the kii^dom of Pergamus. It was after the war 
against Antiochus and tlio expedition of Manlius, 
that extravagance began to display itself at Eome. 
Soldiers and generals enriched themselves prodigiously 
in Asia. O 

The ancient colonies of loniil and iEolis, such as 
Clazomena?, Colophon, and many others, which were 
dependent for the most part on* the kingdom of 
Pergamus, were fallen from their ancient grandeur. 
Sn^na, rebuilt by Alexander, Avas still an object of 


OiTitns Livius, XXJCVIJ. 8. 

(“) The petty king Moagetos, who reigned at Oibyi’n, in Phrygia, 
gave a hundred talents and* 10,000 medimni of corn (Polybius, 
XXII. 17. — Titus Livius, XXXVIII. l-ltand 15); Tormessus, fifty 
talents ; Aspondus, Sagalassus, and all the cities of Pamphylia, paid 
the same (Polybius, XXTI. 18 and 19) ; and the towns of this part 
of Asia contributed, at the first summons of the Roman general, for 
about 600 talents (3,500,000 ^francs [i6140,000] ) ; they also deumvu 
,to him about 60,000 metlimni of corn. 

(*) Titus^Liviiis, ^?|XXIX. 6. ^ 

{*) Manlius, although ho had been despoiled on his way home of 
a part his immense booty by the mountaineers of Thrace, displayed, 
at his triumph, crowns of gold, to the weight of 212 pounds, 220,000 
pounds of silver, 2,103 pounds of gold, more than 127,000 Attic tetra- 
drachms, 250,000 cistoj^ori, and Id, 320 gold coins of !Ph0ip. (Titus 
Livius, XXXIX, 7.) 
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admiration for the beauty of its monuments. The ex- 
poi’tation of wine», as celebrated 5n the coast of Ionia 
as in the neig][ibouring Islands, formed alone on 
important suppoift of the commerce of the ports, of 
the jiEgean Sea. ’ 

The treasures of the temple' of Samothrace were 
so considerable, that we are induced to mention 
here a circumstance relating to this little island, 
though distant from Asia, and near the coast of 
Thrace : Sylla’s soldiers took in the sanctuary the 
Cabiri, an ornament of the value of 1,000 talents 
(5,820,000 francs [£232,800]). (i) 

XIV. On tiie southern coast of Asia Minor, some Cana, Lycia, 
towns still •sustained, the, rank they had attained one 
or two centuries before. The capital of Caria was 
Halicarnassus, a very strong town, defended by two 
citadels, (*) and celebrated for one of the finest wmks 
of Greek art, the Muimleum. In spite of the exti-a- 
ordinary fertility of the countr)^ the Cariat^s were 
accustomed, like the people of Crete, to engage as 
mercenaries in the Greek armies. (^) On their teiri- 
tory stood the Ionian town of Miletus, with its four 
poris. (■*) The Milesians alone had civilised the shores 
of the Black Sea by the foundation of about eighty 
Wi lWliLU . (®) 

• 

(') Appi^, Wars of Mlthrid-aies,h\\i • 

(•) Arrian, Campaigns of T. xx. J H,— Diodorus, XWI, 

xxiii. ^ 

(») StralK), XIV. ii, 565, 

{*) Strabo, XIV, i. § 6. 

(^) Plinj', ff'Morii, Y, HI, 
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In turn independent, or placed under foreign 
dominion, Lycia, a province comprised between Caria 
and Cilicia, possessed some rich Commercial towns. 
One especially, renowned for its ancient oracle of 
Apollo, uo less celebrated than that of Delphi, was 
remarkalile for its spacious port ; (*) this was Fatara, 
which was large enough to contain the vdiole fleet of 
Antiochus, burnt by Fabius in ’50 5. (•) Xanthus, the 
largest town of the province, to which place ships 
ascended, only lost its importance after having been 
pillaged' by Brutus. (•’) Its riches had at an earlier 
period drawn upon it the same fate fr6m the Persians, 
Under the Boman dominion, Lycia beheld its popu- 
lation decline ''gradually; and of the ^ seventy towns 
which it had possessed, no more than thirty-six 
remained in the eighth century of Borne. (•"') 

More to the east, the coasts of Cilicia were less 
favoured; subjugated in turn by the Macedonians, 
Egyptians, and Syrians, they had become receptacles 
of pirates, who were encouraged by the kings of 
Egypt in their hostility to the Seleucidee. (®) From 
the lieights of the mountains which cross a part of 
the province, robbers descended to plunder the fertile 
plains situated on the eastern -side {Cilida Campes- 
trin). 0 Still, the part watered by the Cydnus and 

(‘) Strabo, XIV. iik § 6. 

(2) Titu§ Luous, XXXVIII. 39. 

(•'*) Scylox, Pei'iplm, 39, ed. Hudson.— Dio Caasius, XL VII. 34. 

(^) ^Herodotus, 1. 176. 

(*) Pliny, Natural History, V. 28. 

(*) Strabo, XTV. v. § 2^ 

(■) Strftl7o,XlV.T.S2, 
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the Pyramus was more prosperous, owing to the pia- 
nufactui'e of coiifte linen and to\hc export of safiron. 
There stood ancient Tarsus, formerly the residence of 
a satrap, the con\merce of which had sprung up aleng 
with that ofTym;(’) and Soli, on ■v^hich !4.1exander 
levied* an imposition of a himdre*d talents as a punish- 
ment for its* lidelily to the Persians, (-) and which, by 
its maritime position, excited the pnvy of the Eho- 
diaus. ('‘) These towns and other ports entered, after 
the battle of Ipsns, into the great commercial move- 
ment of which the provinces of SjTia became ^he seat. 

XV. By the foundation of the empire of the Seleu- Syria, 
cidaj, Greek civilisation was carried into the interior of 
Asia, whose the in\mobility of lllasteru society was 
succeeded by the activity of Western life. Greek 
letters and arts Nourished froni the .sea of Phamicia to 
the banks of tlie Euphrates. Numerous towns Were 
built in Syria and Assyria, with all the richness £Uid 
elegance of the edifices of Greece ; (*) some^werp almost 
in ruins in the time of Pliny. ("’) Seleucia, foupded 

by Selcucus Nicator, at the mou^li of the Orontes, 

• 

(’) Tarsus liad still iiavui arsenals in the tinio of Strabo (XIV. v. 

§ 12 ct seq.) 

(*) Arrian, Anahashf II. 5. 

(*) Polybius, XXII. 7. 

founded sixteen towns* of the name of Ant inchi a, 
fivo of the name of Laodiccea, nine of the nanlo of Seleucia, throe of * 
the name o\4l>«waca, one of the name of Stratouicca, ajid a great 
number of others which equally received Greek names. (Appiau, 

Wtwa of Syria, Ivii. 622.) — ^Pliny {Natural Hietory, VI. xxv*. 117) 
informs us that it was the Soleucidos who collected into towns the 
inhabitants of Babylonia, w'ho before only inhabited villages (vici), 
and had no other cities than Nineveh and Babylon. 

Pliny (Natural History, VI. 26, 119) mentiona one of these 

VOL. r. j. 
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and which received, with five other towns built by the 
same monarch, the nuhie of the head of the Grrajco- 
Syrian dynasty, became a* greatly ;frequented port. 
Antioch, built on the same river, riyalled. the fiijest 
towns of (Egypt and Grreece by thd^ number of its 
edifices, the extent of its places, and the beauty of its 
temples imd statues. (^) Its walls, bililt by the 
ai'chitect Xenajos, passed for a* wonder, and in the 
Middle Ages their ruins excited the admiration ot 
travellers. (*) Antioch consisted of four quarters, 
having each its own enclosure ; (^) and the common 
enclosure which surromided them all appears to have 
embraced an extent of six leagues in circumference. 
Not far from the town was the deliglitful abode of 
Daphne, where the wood, consecrated to Apollo and 
Diana, was an object of public veneration, and the 
place where sumptuous festivals were celebrated. (*) 
Apamea was renowned for its pastures. Seleucus had 
fonned there a stud of 30,000 mares, 300 stallions, 
and 500 elenhants. (^) The Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis (now Baalbek) was the most colossal work 
of architecture that had ever existed. (®) 

The power of the empire of the Soleucidaj went 
on increasing until the time when the Eomans seized 

towns which was 70 stadia in circuit, and in his time was reduced to 
a mere fortress. i .. 

, (*) Strabo, XVI. ii. J 5. — Fausanias, VI. ii. § 7. 

(®) John ]^alas, Chrottide, VIII. 200 and 202, ed. Dhldorf. 

(») Strabo, XVI. ii.J 4. 

(0 §trabo, XVI. iL § 6. 

(*) Strabo, XVI. ii. § 10. 

(*) It. was raised on a terrace a thousand feet long by three 
hundred feet biuad, and was built with stones 70 feet long. 
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upon it. Extending from the Mediterranean to the 
Oxus and Caucasus, this empire was composed of 
nearly all the provinces of the ancient kingdom of the 
Persians, apd included peoples of different origins, (^) 
Media was fertile, and its capital, Ecbata»a;j which 
Polybius represents as excelling in riches and the 
incredible luxury of its palaces the other cities of 
Asia, had not yet been ‘despoiled by Antiochus III.; (•) 
Babylonia, once the seat of a powerful empire, and 
Phoenicia, long the most commercial country in the 
world, made part of Syria, and touched ufon the 
frontiers of the Parthians. Caravans, following a route 
which has remained the same during many centuries, 
placed Syria in •communication with Ara*bia, (^) whence 
came ebony, ivory, perfumes, resins, and spicep; the 
Syrian ports were the intermediate marts for the raer« 
chants who proceeded as far as India, where Seleucus 
I. went to conclude a treaty with Sandrocottus. The 
merchandise uf this country ascended the Euphrates^as 
far as Thapsacus ; and thence it was exported to all 
the provinces. ('•') Communications so distant ^and 

multiplied explain the prosperity of the empire of the 

* 

(*) Tho einpiro of KolSucus comprised seventy-two satrapies. 
(Appian, Wars of Sifrict, Ixii. 630.) 

(*) Polybius, X. 27. Bcbatana paid to Antiochus III. a tribute 
of 4,000 talents (Attic talents 23,284*000 francs [£931,360]), tho 
tho casting of silver tiles wh»;h roofed one of its temples. 
Alexanderfhe Great had already carried aWay%hosc of thereof of tho 
palace of th^cings. . 

(®) l^ho country of Ctorra* among tho Arabians, paid 600 talents to 
AntiochuB (Attic talents = 2,910,500 francs [£116,420]). (Polybius, 
XIII. 0.) — Inhere Was formerly a great quantity of gold in Arabia* 
(Job xxviii. 1, 2. — Diodorus Sioulus, II. 50.) 

(*) Strabo, XVL iii. § 3. 

L it 
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Seleucidae. Babylonia competed with Phiygia in em- 
broidered tissues ; piflpie and the tissues of Tyre, the 
glass, goldsmiths’ work, and dyes Sidon, were 
exported far. Commerce had penetrated .to the ex- 
tremities of Asia. Silk stuffs were^ sent from the 
frontiers of China to 'Oaspiac Portae, and thence con- 
veyed by cai'avans at once towards the ^fyiiau Sea, 
Mesoi)otamia, and Pontus. (*) Subsequently, the in- 
vasion of the l^arthians, by intercepting the routes, 
prevented the (ri’ceks from penetrating into the heart 
ot Asia. Hence Seleucus Nicator formed the project 
ot opening a way of direct communication between 
Greece and Bactriana, by constructing a canal from 
the Black Sea {o the Caspian Sea. (*) “Mines of pi’e- 
cious 'metals were rather rarc.iu Syria ; but there was 
abundance of .gold and silver, introduced by the Phoe- 
nicians or imported from Arabia or Central Asia. We 
judge of the abundance of money possessed by 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, by the amount of the contri- 
bution AYhicl} was extorted from it by Antiochus T FT , 
(a tl^ousaud talents). (^) The sums which the Syrian 
monarchs engaged ' to pay to the Eoraans were im- 
mense. (*) The soil gate produce equal in im2X>rtance 

(^) Strabo, XI. ii. 426 ct seq, 

O Pliny, Noiural Historij, VI. 11. 

(®) Polybius, V. 54. If,^a8 is probable, Babylonian talcjjjMaro 
intended, this would, make about 7,426,000 francs 
' Seleucia, on the Tigris, was very populous. Pliny (Na^i/al History, 
VI. 26) estitnates the number of its inhabitants at 600,000. Strabo. 
(XVI* ii* 5 5) tells us that Seleucia was oven greater than Antioch. 
This town, which had succeeded Babylon, appears to have inherited 
a part of its population. 

(*) In 665, Antiochus III. gives 15,000 talents (Euboic talents 
=87,316,000 francs [£3,492,600]). (Polybius, XXL U.->Titus Livius. 
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witli that of industry. (*) Susiana, on© of the pro- 
vinces of Persia Vrhich had falldh under the dominion 

• • 

of the Seleucidjp, had so. great a reputation for its 
(lom, that. Eg^t alone could compete with it (®) 
Ooele-Syria was, like the north of JVEesopotemia, in 
repute for its cattle. (^) .PaidSitine furnished abun- 
dance of whbat, oij, and wine. The condition of Syria 
was still so proSperou.s in the seventh century of Pome, 
that the philosopher Posidonius represents its inhabit- 
ants as indulging in continual festivals, and dividing 
their time between the labours of the field. Banquets, 
and the exercises of the gymnasium. (*') The festival 
of Antiochus IV., in the town of Daphne, (“) give a 
notion of the Extravagance displayed by the grandees 
of that coitntry. . . • 

The military forces assembled at different epochs 
by the kings of Syria enable us to estimate the popu- 
lation of their empire. In 5:17, at the battlfe of 

• 

XXXVIII. «^7.) Ill tlie treaty of tlio following year, the Romans 
stipnlfitod for a tribute of 1‘2,(K10 Attic*, talents of the purest gold, ]>ay- 
able in twelve years, eneli talent of 80 pounds Roman ((>9,1^52,000 
fi’anea [£'2,794,080]). (Polybius, XXII. 20,? 19.) In juldition to this, 
Eumenes was to rceeivo 3o9 talents (2,089.739 franc» [£83,589]), 
payable in flve years (^olybius, XXlI. 20, § 20). — Titus Livius 
(XXXVITI. 38.) says only 350 talents. 

(*) The father of Antiochus, Seleucus Callinicus, sent to tho Rho- 
dians 200,000 modimni of wheat (104,000 hectolitres). (Polybius, 
V. In 556, Antiochus gave 540,000 measures of wheat to the 
liomans^^Polybius, XXIT. 26, § 19.) * , 

(-) AcSjjrding to Strabo (XV. 3), wheat and barley produced 
there a hundredfold, and even twice ns much, which if? hardly pro* 
bablo. 

(») Strabo, XVI. 2. 

I*) Atheimnis, XII. 35, p. 460, cd. Schwci^firli*®'iser. ^ 

(*) Polybius, XXXI. 3. — There were soon in these festivals a 
thousand slaves carrying silver vases, tho least of which weighed 
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Baphia, Antiochus ha4 under his command 68,000 
men ; (^) in 564, at Magijesia, 62»600 infantry, and 
more than 12,000 horsemen. (^) THese armies, it is 
tru&, comprised auxiliaries of differei^ nations. The 
Jews of the district of Carmel alone could raise 

40.000 men. ('’) * * ^ 

The fleet was no less imposipg. • Phoenicia counted 
numerous ports and well-stored arsenals; such were 
Aradus {Buad), Berytus {Bey rout). Tyre {Sour). This 
latter town raised itself gradually from its decline. It 
was the same with Sidon {Snide), whkh Antiochus III., 
in his war with Ptolemy, did not ventiu’e to attack on 
account of its yoldiers, its stores, and its population. C^) 
Moreover, the greater part of the Phcenician towns 
enjoyed, under the Seleuciche, certain autonomy 
flivourable to their indu.stry. In Syria, Seleueia, 
which Antiochus the Great recovered from the 
Egyptians, had become the first port in the kingdom 
on ’the Mediterranean, f’) Laodicea carried on an 
active edrambree with Alexandria. (*) Masters of the 
coasts of Cilicia a^d Pampbylia, the kings of Syida 
obtained from them great quantities of timber for ship- 
building, which was floated dpwa the rivers from tlie 

1.000 drachmas ; a thousaud slaves canyiiig golden vases and a 
profusion of plate of extraordinary richness. Antiochus received 
oveiy day at his tablo a cro^d of guests whom ho allowc^- 

•away with them in cBariots innumerable provisions y all sorts. 
(Athona9us,*V. 46, p. 311, ed. Schweighpeuscr.) ^ 

(!) Polybius, V. 79. 

(3) Titus Livius, XXXVII. 37. 

(3) Strabo, XVI. 2. 

(•») Polybius, V. 70. 

(^) Titus Livius, XXXIII. 41.- Polybius, V. 59.— Strabo, XVT. 2. 

C) Strabo, XVI. 3. 
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mountains. Q) Thus uniting their vessels with those 
of the Phoenicians, the Seleucidm launched upon the 
Mediterranean considerable armies. (®) 

Distant commerce also employed numerous mer- 
chant vessels ; the Mediterranean, like the. Euphrates, 
was ‘furrowed by barques wjiich brought or carried 
merchandi^ of every description. Vessels 'sailing on 
the Erythra}an Sea were in communication, by means 
of canals, with the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
great trade of Phoenicia with Spain and the West had 
ceased, but the na\'igation of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris replaced it for the transport of products, 
whether foreign or fabricated in Syria itself, and sent 
into Asia Minor, Greece, or Egypt. * The empire of 
the Selcucidae offered ^ the spectacle of the ^indent 
civilisation and luxury of Nineveh and Babylon, 
transformed by the genius of Greece. 


XVI. Egypt, which Herodotus calls a* present Egypt, 
from the Nile, did not equal in surface a quarter of 
the empire of the Seleucida?, but it formed a,power 


O vStrabo, X]V..'i. ^ 

0 In r>58, Antiocliun sent to soa a hnndrod covered vessels and 
two hundred liglit sliip.s. (Titus Livins, XXXIII. 19.) It is tlio 
greatest Syrian licet mentioned in these wars. At the battle of 
^NfYljjinoHus, the fleet commanded hy Polyxenis was composed of 
ninety^oked shijis (571). (Appiam TFura of Syria, 27.) In " 
heforo final struggle against the Eomans, that ])rinco Iiad forfy 
docked vessels, sixty without decks, and two lumdrod transport ships. 
(Titus Livius, XXXV. 43.) Finally, tho next year, a little before 
tlio battle of Magnesia, Antiochus possessed, not including the 
Phoenician fleet, a hundred vessels of modcrah^ size, of which seventy 
had decks. (Titus Livius, XXX VI. 43; XXXVII. 8.) •This navy 
was destroyed by the Eomans. 
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much more compncl. Its (iivilisatiou reached hack 
mo¥e tlian tliree thousand years. The sciences and 
arts already flouiuslied there, when Asia Minor, 
(Ireece, and Italy were still in a state of* barbarism. 
I’lie fertility of the valley of the? Nile had per- 
mitted a numerous population to develop itself there 
to sueli a point, that under Amasis II., cpntemporarj’ 
with Ser\'ius Tullius, twenty •tbo'usand cities were 
reckoned in it. (^) ‘ The skilful administration of the 
first of the Lagides • increased considerably the re- 
sources Qf the country. Under Ptolemy II., the annual 
revenues amounted to 14,800 tatents (80,150,800 
francs [£:1,4 10,033]), and a million and a half (»f 
ai'tabi (-) of wh«at.( ') Besides the Ilgj^tian revenues, 
the taxes levied in Ihe foreign possessions reached the 
amount of alxuit 10,000 talents a year. Cofie-Syria, 
ifiifeitioia, and .fiKhea, with the province of Samaria, 
yielded auuually to Ptolemy Euergetes 8,000 talents 
(40 millions and a Imlf [.£1 ,800,000]). (*■) A single 
fea^t cost Philadelphus 2,210 talents (more than 13 
millions I moiV than half a million .sterling]) (’’) The 
sums* accumulated ^n the treasury amounted to the 
sum, perhaps exaggerated, of 740,000 talents (about 4 
milliards 300 millions of francs* [173 millions stei‘- 
lingj). (“) In 527, Ptolemy Euergetes was able, 

(^) Horodofcns, JF. 1^7. — r)iodorn,'i Siculus, I. 31. 

(2) A raofi.snre "pcjit oiiuiigh to make thirty loaves. (F/tnz, 

Inscrift Grdairum, III. 303. — Polybius, V. 79.) 

(^) Bockh, Staatahmisluiltung der Athenei% 1. xiv. 15. 
iflavius Josephus, Jewish Anthptlfieg, XII. 4. 

. (■*) Athciiacus, V, ]>. 203. 

O Appian (Preface, § 10). — We may, novorthelcHfl, judge from tho 
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Avitliout diminishing In's resoni’cps too mncli, to send 
to the Ehodians ^3,300 talents «)f silver, a thous^d 
talents of copper, ‘and teli millions of measures ol' 
Avheat. (*) _ The'^ precious metals abounded in the 
empire of the Pliaraohs, as is attested by th§ traces of 
mining operations now exhausted, and by the midti- 
tude of objipcts in gold contained in their tombs. 
Masters for some ’tinre of the Libanus, the kings of 
Egypt obtained from it timber for ship-building. 
These riches had accumulated especially at Alexandria, 
which became, after Carthage, towards tlje commence- 
ment of the seveitlh century of Home, the first com- 
mercial city in the world. (') It was fifteen miles 
in circumference, had three spacious* and commo- 
dious ports, which allowed the largest ships to wchor 
along the quay. (■*) 1'here arrived the merchandises of 
India, Arabia, Ethiopia, and of the coast of Africa; 
some brought t)n the backs of camels, from Myos 


following data of the enormity of the sums accumulated in -'the 
troiisuries of tlic kings of Persia. Cyrus had gaincd. hy the conquest 
of Asia, JU.OOO pounds weight of gold coined, and TiOO.CHX) of silv(*r. 
(Pliny, XXXIIT. Jh.) Under Darius, son o£ Mystospos, 7,000 Baby- 
lonian talents of silver (the Babylonian talent = 7.'k2(> iVanes) [£*297^ 
Wf'rc* poured annually into the royal. treasury, ])(*sidos 140 talents 
devoted to the jmy of the if.^ilioiau cavalry, and 300 tideiits of gold 
(14,080 talents of silver) paid hy the Indies. (Herodotus, III. 94) 
This king had thus an annual revenue of 14,500 talents (108 million.^ 
of franca [£1,320,000] ). Darius oan’iod with him in campaign two 
]i.iiif^^*e#^amels loaded with gold antb precious objects. (Dciuon- 
then(‘s, OlL Syinwoncn, p. 185, xv. p. 012, ed. JVfiiller.) Thu.* , , 
hceordiiig w Stmbo, Alexander the Groat found in thq four groat 
treasuries of that king (at Rusa, Persis, Paaargades, and Persepolis) 
180,000 talents (about 1,337 millions of [£53,480.000]). » 

(‘) Polybius, V. 89. 

(2) Strabo, XVIL 1. 

O Strabo, XVIL 1. 
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Hormos (to the north of Cosseir), and then transpoi'ted 
down the !Nile ; otliA’s came by canals from the bottom 
of the Gulf of Suez, or brought ^rom the port of 
Bfirenice, on the Eed Sea. (}) The occupation of this 
sea by^ i^ie Eg}^tians hiid put a stop to the piracies 
of the Arabs, (-) aftd Ipd to the establishment of 
numerous factories. India furnisjied s;pice.s, muslins, 
and dyes ; Ethiopia, gold, ivory, and ebony ; Arabia, 
perfumes. (") All these products Avere exchanged 
against those which came from the Pontus Euxinus 
and thb Western Sea. The native manufacture of 

m 

printed and embroidered tissues, and that of glass, 
assumed under the Ptolemies a new development. 
The objects e*xliumed from the tomb# of this period, 
the fiaintings with which .they are decorated, the 
allusions contained in the hieroglyiihic texts and 
Greek papyrus, prove that the most varied desci’ip- 
ticTns of Industry were exercised in the kingdom of 
tlm Pharaohs, and had attained a high degree of 
perfection. , Tin; excellence of the products and the 
delipacy of the work prove the intelligence of the 
workmen. Under Ptolemy II., the army was com- 
posed of 200,000 footmen, 40,000 cavalry, 300 ele- 
phants, and 200 chariots ; the arsenals were capable of 
furnishing arms for 300,000 men. ('') The Eg 3 ?ptian 

0) Strabo, XVI. xVll. 1. 

(*) Stmbo, XVIT. 1. 

(®) DioHorus SicuhiB, IIL 43, 

(^3 u^ppian, Preface, 5 K). — In 537, nt Eaphia, the Egyptian army 
amoii&ted to 70*000 foot, 0,000 cavaby, and 73j)loplianta, (Polybiun 
. V. 79^ ^^00 ,^186 V, .6$,) Polybins, \irbo giyos ii» jioUile, adds 
that the pay offlcera lyns ono mina (97 fraoca 17s. 7d.]) 
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fleet, properly so called, consisted of a hundred and 
twelve vessels of '‘the first class ‘(from five to thirty 
ranges of oars),, and two hundred and twenty-four 
of the second c''ass, together with light craft; the 
king had, besides these, more than four thous'and ships 
in the ports placed in subjection to him. (^) It was 
especially atW Alexander that the Egyptian navj' 
became greatly extended. 

XVII. Separating Egypt from the possessions of 
Carthage, Cyronaica {the regeney of Tripoli), formerly 
colonised by the Greeks and independent, had fallen 
into the hands of the first of the Ptolemies. It pos- 
sessed commercial and rich towns, and fertile plains ; 
its cultivation extended even into the mountaifts ; {^) 
wine, oil, dates, saffron, and different plants, such as 
the silphium {laserpi/i/tm), (*) were the object of con- 
siderable traffic. ('■) The horses of Cyrcnaica, which 

(*) Tlioocritus, Idiflht XVTT. lines 00 — 102. — Atlionania (V. 36, 
p. 284), and Appian, rrofnir, § JO, give the dotiiils of this fleet.— 
Ptolemy IV. (Pliilopater) wont so far as to construct a ship forty 
ranges of I’owors, which was 280 cubits long and 30 broad. (Athe- 
nians, V. 37, p. 285.) 

(-) Herodotus IV. 190- Tho plateau of Dnrcn, now desert, was 
tlien cultivated and well watered. 

(^) Tho most important object of commerce of tho Cyi’cnaica was 
tho allphium^ a ])lftnt the root of which sold for its weight in silver. 
A kiinV^f milky gum was oxtrftctod.^from it, which served as a 
panacea wth tho apothecaries and as a se«^soiung in the kitchen.^ 
When, in Cyrenaica was iiicorpomted with the Roman Repiihlic, 
tho province paid on annual tribute in silphium. Thirty pounds of 
this juice, brought to Romo in 6C7, were, regarded as a miracle ; and 
when CoBsar, at the beginning of tho civil war, seized upon tho public 
treasiuy, ho found in tho treasury chc,st 1,500 pounds of /^ilpliium 
locked uj) with tho gold and silver. (Pliny, XIX. 3.) 

('’) Diodorus Siculus, HI. 49.— Herodotus, IV. 169.— Athoneeus, 
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liad all the lightness of the Arabian horses, were ob- 
jects of research even in (treece, {^)^and the natives of 
Oyrenc could make no ihore handsome present to 
Alexander than to send him three ^umd^red of their 
coursera.j;-) Nevertheless, politicaf revolutions had 
already stmck iit the ancient prosperity of this coun- 
try,f) which previously formed by its navigation, its 
commerce, and its arts, probably the finest of tlie 
colonies founded ^)y the Greeks. 

t 

Cyprus. XVIII. yiie numerous islands of the Mediterra- 
nean enjoyed equal prosperity. Cypnis, colonised by 
the I^heenicians, and subsequently by the Greeks, pass- 
ing afterwards under the dominion of. the Egyptians, 
had y. population wlrich preserved, from ita first native 
country, the love of commerce and distant voyages. 
Almost all its towns were situateil on the sea-coast, 
and furnished with excellent ports. Ptolemy Soter 
maintained in it an army of 30,000 Egyptians. C'^) 
NT) country was richer in timber. Its fertility passed 
for being superior to that of Egy[)t. (■') To its agri- 
cultural produce wt*re added precious stones, mines of 
copper Vorked from an early period, (®) and so rich, 
that this metal took its name *from the island itself 


XV. 29, p. 487 i 38, p. 514.— Strnbo, XVTI. iii. 712.— Plinj, Nahmil 
Jlitfory, XVI. 33; XIX. 3, * 

(') Pindar, Pythian Oiiee, IV. 2. — AtUontens, III. 58,^j 392. 

(®) Diodorus Siculus, XVII. 49. 

. (’) Aristotle, Poliiiee, VII. 2, § 10. 

(q •Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, XIII. 12, § 2, 3. 

(•) .^lian, Histemj of Animals, V. Ivi. — Eustatbius, Oommeui. on 
’ Dionysius Perieyetes, 508, 198, od. Bemluirdy. 

(*) Strabo, XIV. 6. — Pliny, Natural Ilistory, XXXIV. 2. 
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{Cuprum). In Cyprus were seen numerous sanc- 
tuaries, and especially the temple t)f Venus at Paphos, 
wliich contained a hundred altars. (’) 

XIX. Crete, peopled by different races, had attained 
even in the heroic age a great celebrity ; Homer sang 
its hundred dties ; but daring several centuries it had 
been on the decline. Without conjmercc, without a 
regular iiaA^y, without agriculture, it possessed little 
else than its fruits and woods, and the sterility which 
characterises it now had already commenced. Never- 
theless, there is every reason to believe that at the 
time of the Homan conquest, the island was still well 
peopled.(-) Devoted to piracy, ('‘) and reduced to sell 
their services, the Cretans, celebrated as archers, fought 
as mercenaries in the armies of Syria, Macedonia, and 
Egypt. (*) 

XX. If Crete was in decline, Ehodes, cn the Rhodes, 
contrary, vras extending its commerce, which took 
gradually the place of that of the maritime towns of 
Ionia and Caiia. Already inhabilfcd, in the time of 
Homer, by a numerous population, and containing three 
important towns, Lindos, lalysus, and Camirus, (®) 

the isle was, in the fifth centuiy of Home, the first 
9 ' , 

(*) Vi^U, JEnetd, 1. 415.— Statius, Thfd)aU^. 61. 

(=“) Straw, X. 4. 

P) Polybius, XIII. 8. ... 

{*) Cretan morccnarios are found in the service of Flamininus in 
657 (Titus Livius, XXXm . 3), in that of Autiochus in 564 iTitns 
Livius, XXXVII. 40), in that of Porsous in 683 (Titus Livius, XLII. , 

51), and intthe service of Borne in 633. 

(q Iliad, II, 656. 
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maritime power after Carthage. The town of Ehodes, 
built during the wa^; of the Peloponnesus (346), had, 
like the Punic city, two ports, 'one for merchant 
vessels, the other for ships of war. jThe right of an- 
chorage produced a revenue of a mihion of drachmas 
a year.'(^) The Ehpdians had founded ^colonies on 
diiferent' points of the Mediterranean ^ore, (“) and 
tertained friendly relations with a great number of 
towns from which' they received more than once suc- 
cours and presents. ■(®) They possessed upon the 
neighbopriug^ Asiatic continent tributary towns, such 
as Caunus and Stratonicea, whidti paid them 120 
talents (700,000 francs [£28,000]). The navigation of 
the Bosphorus, of which they strove ijp maintain the 
passage free, soon belouged to them almost exclu- 
sively. (*) All the maritime commerce from the Nile 
to the Palus Majotis thus fell into their hands. Laden 
witli slaves, cattle, honey, wax, and salt meats, (^) their 
ships went to fetcli on the coast of the Cimmerian 
Bdsphorus (&a of Jzof), the wheat then very cele- 
brated, (“) and to carry wines and oils to the northern 


(*) Polyljlus, XXXi 7, year of Borne 590. 

(') Strabo, XIV. 2. The town of Blw^a in Spain, establishments 
in the Balearcs, Gela in Sicily, %5art» and FdkepolU in Italy, wero 
Bhodian colonics. 

(») This happened especially at the epoch wheh the famous Colossus 
of Bhodes fell, and when the^town was violently shaken by an earth- 
^ quake, fiiero, tyrant <of Syi-acusc, Ptolemy, King of iW^t, Anti- 
*gonu8 Boson, lling of Macedonia, and Seloucus, King oTSyria, sent 
succours to’tho Bhpdisins. (Polybius, V. 8b, 89.) 

(<) Wo see, ill fact, with what care tho Bhodians spaFed their 
allies on tho coast of the Pontus Euxinus. (Polybius, XXVll 6 ) 

. (') Pplybius, IV. 38. 

(') Strabo, VII. 4. 
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coast of Asia Minor. By means of its fleets, though 
its land army was^composed wholly of foreigners, 
Ehodes several times madfi war with success. She 
contended mth .^thens, especially from 397 .to 899 ; 
she resisted victoriously, in 450, Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, %nd owed her safety to the j*espect of this' prince 
I’or a magniflcent painting of lalysos, the work of 
Protogenes. (*) During the campaigns of the Komans 
in Macedonia and Asia, she furnished them with con- 
siderable fleets. (®) Her naval force was maintained 
Until the civil war which followed the death o&Csesar ; 
but was tlien annihilated. 

The celebrity of Ehodes was no less great in ails 
and letters thap in commerce. After •the reign of 
Alexander, it became the seat of a famous schqpl of 
sculpture and painting, from which issued Protogenes 

and the authors of the Laocoott and the Faniese Bull. 

* 

The town contained three thousand statues, (*) and a 
hundi’ed and six colossi, among others the famous 
Statue of the Sun, one of the seven wonders of the 

(') Titus Livins, XXXIII. 18. 

(-) During the siego of Bliodes, Demetrius had formed the design 
of delivering to tJie flames all tho puUic buildings, one of which 
contained tho famous pairAing of lalysus, by Protogencs. Tho 
llhodians sent a deputation to Demetrius to ask him to ejmrc this 
masterpiece. After this inteiwicw, Demetrius raised the siege, 
sparing thus at tho same time the town and tho picture. (Aulus 
Gellitts, X^31.) 

(*) III 53^ twenty ships ; in 556, twenty vessels with decks ; in 
^(>3, twonty-nvo ships with docks, and thirt 3 ^-six vessels. , This last 
fleet of thirty-six vessels was destroj^cd, an^ yet tho Bhodians were 
able to send to sea again, tho same year, twenty vessels. In 584^ they 
liad forty vessels. (Titus Livius, XXXI. 4(5 ; XXXII. 1(5 j XXXVI, 
45 ; XXXVII. 9* 11,12; XLII* 4-5.) 

(^) Pliny, XXXIV. 17. 
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Sardinia. 


world, a hundred and five feet high, the cost of which 
hawd been three thousand talents (17,400,000 francs 
I £696,000]). (^) The school of rhetoric at Khodes was 
frequented by students wlio repaired thither from all 
parts ofcOreece, and Ca?sar, as well as Cicero, went 
thei'o to perfect thenis(dves in the art of oratory'; 

The' other islands of the ^Egeau Scii had nearly 
all lost their political importance, and their conimercial 
life was absorbed by the new states of Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Ithbdes. It was not so with the 
Archipoiago of tlie Ionian Sea, the prosperity of which 
continued until tlio moment when it fell into the power 
of the Homans. Corcyra, wliich received into its port 
the Eoraan fofees, owed to its fertility and favourable 
position ail extensive commerce. , The rival of Corinth 
since the fourth century, she became coiTupted like 
Eyzautium and Zacyntlius {Zunh^, wliich Agathar- 
ehides, towards 640, represents as grown efteminate 
by excess of luxury. (*) 

{ » 

XXI. The flourishing condition of Sardinia arose 
especially from the colonies which Carthage had 
planted ih it. The population of this island rendered 
itself formidable to the Eomans by its spirit of inde- 
pendence. (®) From 541 (*) to 580, 130,000 men were 
slain, taken, or sold. C) The number of these last 

i* 

(») Strabo, XIV. 2. 

(*) AthenauB, XII. 35, p. 461. 

(»} -Ontus LiviuB, XXIIL at. 

('*) Titus Liviufl, XXIII. 40. 

(*) Titus Livius, XLI. 12, 17, 28.— The number of 80,000 men 
whom the Sardinians lost in the campaign of T. Gracchus, in 578 and 
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was so considerable, that the expression Sardinians 
to seU {Sardi venala^ became proverbial. (^) Sardinia, 
which now counts not more than 544,000 inhabitants, 
then possessed at]|east a million. Its quantity of co^n 
and numerous herds of cattle, made of, this iSlqpd the 
second* granary of Carthage, (-) * The avidity of the 
Homans soon* exhaijsted it. Yet, in 552, the harvests 
were still so abundant, that there were raei’cliants who 
were obliged to abandon the wheat to the sailors for 
the price of the freight. (^) The working of the mines 
and the trade in wool of a superior quality (^) dccupied 
thousands of hands. 


XXII. Corsica was much less populous. Diodorus Cotaion. 
Siculus gives it hardly more than 30,000 inhabitants,(^) 
and Strabo represents them as savages, and living in 
the mountains. (**) According to Pliny, however, it had 
thirdly towns. {^) llesin, wax, honey, (®) cxpoided frdm 
factories founded by the Etruscans and Phocseans rjn 
the coasts, were almost the only products of.thc>island. 


»579, was given by the official inscription •vvliicil was seen at Homo in 
tho temple of tlio goddess Matuta. (Titus Livius, XLI. 2y.) 

(‘) Fcstiis, p. 322, cd. 0. ^liillcv. — Titus Livius, XLI. 21. 

(^) Soo Heeren, Vol. IV. sect. I. cliap. ii. — Polybius, 1. 79, — Sti*abo, 
V. ii. 187,— Diodorus Siculus, V. 15.— Titus Livius, XXIX. 36. 

(^) Titii.^ Livius, XXX. 38. 

(D Strabo, y. 2. 

(*) Diodorus Siculus, V. 14 — TIjo Corsican^ having revolted, in 
573, had 2,0&) slain. (Titus Livius, XL.*3I?.)— In 581, they lo.st 7,000 
men, and had more than 1,700 prisoners. (Titus Livius, 7.) 

C') Strabo, V. 2, ^ ^ 

(0 Pliny, 'jVotttraZ History, III. 6. 

(*) Diodorus Siculus, V. 13.— In 573, the Corsicans were taxed . 
by the Bomans at 1,000,000 pounds of wax, and at 200,000 in 581. 
CKtUs Livius, XL. 34 ; XLll. 70 

VQL. I. M 
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Sicily. XXIII. Sicily, called by the ancients the favourite 
abode of Ceres, owed atsJ narue to the Sicani or Siculi, 
a race which had once peopfed a part of Italy ; Phoeni- 
cian colonies, and afterwards Creek c|tlonies, had esta- 
blished themselves in it. In 371, the'Greeks occupied 
the eastern part, about two-thirds of the island.; the 
Carthaginians, the western part. Sicily? on account 
of its prodigious fertility, was; as may be supposed, 
coveted by both peoples ; it was soon the same in 
regard to the lioinRns, and, after the con(][uest, it 
became the gi’finary of Italy. C) The orations of Cicero 
against Verres show the prodigious “quantities of wheat 
which it sent, and to what a great sum the tenths 
or taxes amounted, which procured immense profits 
to the farmers of the revenues. (*) ' , 

The towns which, under Homan rule, declined, 
were possessed of considerable importance at the time 
•of ..which we are speaking. The first among them, 
byracuse, the capital of Hiero’s kingdom, contained 
600,000 soids ; it was composed of six quai'ters, com- 
prised in a circumference of 180 stadia (30 kilometres) ; 
it furnished, when 'it was conquered, a booty equal to 
that of Cfarthage. (®) Other cities rivalled Syracuse in 
extent and power. Agrigentuih, in the time of tlxe 
first Punic war, contained 60,000 soldiers ; (*) it was 
one of the principal gg,rri8ons in Sicily. (®) Panormus 

• ' / 

(*) Cicero, Hecond Oration againti Verros, II. ii. 74.— The oxen 

fumiehed hides, employed ospcciaJly for the tents; the sheep, so 
oxcelljut wool for clothing. 

{®) Cicero, Second Oration agavnat Verres, it HI# 70i 

(®) yitutt Lmu0, XXV. 31. 

C) Polybius, 1. 17, 18. 

C) PolybitUiy IX. 27s— Strabo, YI. 2* • . 
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{Pa/^ip), Drdpana {Trapani), and Lilybseum (J/ar- 
scda), possessed arsenals, docks fgr ship-building, an^ 
vast ports. Tho r^dstead of Messina was capable 
of holdi^ 600 ve(|jels. (*) Sicily is still the richest 
country in ahcienJ monuments ; our admiration i« 
excited by the ruins of twenty-one temples and of 
eleven theatres, among others that of Taormina, .which 
contained 40,000 spectators. (") 

This concise description of the coifntries bordeiing 
on the Mediterranean, two or three hundred years 
before our e^'a, shows sufficiently the state of pros- 
perity of the different peoples who inhabited them. 
The remembrance of such greatness inspires a very 
natural wish, namely, that henceforth the jealousy of 
the great powers may no longer prevent the East 
from shaking off the'dusft of twenty centuries, and 
from being bom again to life and civilisation ! 

(^) ^eo what is said by Titus Livius (XXIX* 26) aud Polybius (1. 
41, 43, 46).-^P'loru8* EC. 2. • 

(*) See the work of the lluko of Sorra di Palco, AnticUitiX ddl9, 
Sicilm, 
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PUNIC WARS AND ''v.’AHS OF MACEDONIA AND "ASIA. 

(From 458 to 621.) 

Comparison I. RoMK, himiig extended her dominion to the 
Eonw Mwi southepi extremity of Italy, found herself face to face 
CatUuiffo. power which, by the force of circumstances, was 

to become her rival. 

Carthage,, situated on the part of the African coast 
nearest to Sicily, was only separated from it by the 
channel of Malta, which divides 'the great basin of the 
Mediten-anean in two. She had, during more than two 
centuries, concluded, from time to time, treaties with 
Rom?, and, with a w'ant of foresight of the future, 
congratulated the Senate every time it had gained great 
advantages over the Etruscans or the Samnites. 

'The superiority of Carthage at the beginning of 
the Punic wars was gvident ; yet the constitution of 
the two cities might have led afly one to foresee which 
in the end must be the master. A powerful aristocracy 
reigned in both ; but at Rome the nobles, identified 
continually with^he people, set an example of patriot- 
ism and of all civic virtues, while at Carthage the 
leadjng' families, enriched by commerce, made effemi- 
nate by an unbridled luxury, formed a selfish and 
greedy caste, distinct from the rest 'of the citizens. 
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At Eom6, the sole motive of action was gloiy, th§ 
principal occupation ^ war, and the first duty military 
service. At Carth^e, everytlxing was sacrificed to in- 
terest and coiUmer Je ; and the defence of the father* 
land was, as an insupportable burden, abandoned to 
mercenaries. Hence, after a defiSat, at Carthage the 
army was recruited with difficulty ; at Eome it imme- 
diately recruited itself, because the populace was sub- 
ject to the recruitment. If the poverty of the treasury 
caused the pay of the troops to be delayed, the Car- 
thaginian soldiers imitinied, and placed the Slate in 
danger ; the Homans supported privations and suffer- 
ing without a munnux", out of mere love for their 
country. 

The Carthaginian religion made of the Divinity a 
jealous and malignant power, which required to be ap- 
peased by horrible saCCrifices or honoured by shameful 
practices : hence manners depraved and cruel ; at EomeJ 
good sense or the interest of the govemmeut mode-* 
rated the brutality of paganism, and maintain<!d in 
religion the sentiments of morality. (’)^ • 

And, again, wlxat a difference in their policies ! 
Eome had subdued, by .force of arms, it is true, the 
people who surrounded her, but she had, so to say, 

obtained pardon for her victories in offering to the 

% 

(') Thixa the Jupiter of the Capitol and the Itnlfh Juno, at least in 
their oiheial Wdrsliip, woro tho protectors of virtuous mortals and 
punished the wicked, while tho Phomician Moloch and Hcrcnlos, 
worshipped at Carthago, granted their fSivoui’s to those who made 
innocent blood run upon their altars. (Diodorus Siculus, XX. 14 
See the remarkable figui’os of Moloch, holdiug a gridhon destined lor 
human sacrifice. (Alb. delln Marmora, 8f^rdU}ia7i Antiquities, pi. 23^ 
51, tom. ii. 254.) 
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'Vanquished a greater country and a share in the rights 
of the metropolis. Moreover, a/ the inhabitants of the 
peninsula were in general of one and the same race, 
*she had foimd it easy to assiranate them to herself. 
Carthage, on the ^contrary, had remained a foreigner 
in the midst of the* natives of Africa,^ from whom she 
was separated by origin, language, and manners. She 
had made her ‘rule hateful to her subjects and to her 
tributaries by the. mercantile spirit of her agents, and 
their habits of rapacity; hence frequent insurrections, 
repressed with unexampled cruelty. Her distrust of 
her subjects had engaged her to leave all the towns 
on her territory open, in orfer that none of them 
might become a centre of support to a revolt. Thus 
two hundred towns surrendered without resistance 
to Agathocles, immediately he appeared in Africa, 
liome, on the contrary, sun'ounded her colonies witli 
rarnparts, and the walls of Placentia, Spoletum, Ca- 
• silinum, and Nola, contributed to arrest the invasion 
of Hannibal. 

“ The town Eomulus was at that time in all the 
vigour of youth, while Carthage had reached that de- 
gree of corruption at which* States are incapable of 
supporting either the abuses which enervate them, or 
the remedy by which they might be regenerated. 

To Rome ^en belonged the future. On one hand, 
a people of soldiers, restrained by dwcipline, religion, 
and puriiy of manners, animated with the love of their 
country, surrounded by devoted alUea ; on the other, a 
pe6ple of merchants with dissolute manners, unruly 
mercenaries, and discontented subjects. 
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II. These two powers, of equal ambition, but so 
opposite in spirii^ could not bug Pemain in presence 
without disputing the coifimand of the rich basin of 
the Mediterronclm. Sicily especially was destined to 
excite their covetousness. . The possessiop of fhat 
island was then shared between Jffiero* tyrant 'of Syra- 
cuse, the Carthaginians, and the Mamertine.?. These 
last, descended from the old adventurers, mercenaries 
of Agathocles, who came from Italy in 490 and settled 
at Messina, proceeded to make war upon the Syracu- 
sians. They first sought the assistance of, the Car- 
thaginians, and surrendered to them the acropolis of 
Messina as the price of their protection; but soon, 
disgusted with their too exacting allies, they sent to 
demand succour of Rome under the name of a copimon 
nationality, for mo.st of them called themselves Ita- 
liots, and consequently allies of tlie Republic; some 
even were or pretended to be Romans. (*) , 

Tlie Senate hesitated; but public opinion earned 
tlie day, and, in spite of the little intere.st inspireif by 
the Mamertines, war was decided. A body of troops, 
sent without delay to Messina, (Expelled the Cartha- 
ginians. Soon after, a consular army cft’ossed the 
Strait, defeated firsi the SjTacusians and then tlie 
Carthaginians, and effected a military settlement in 
the island. Thus comraence(\ the first Punic war. 

Different circumstances favoured the Romans^ 
The Carthaginians had made themselves •objects of 
hatred to the Sicilian Greeks. Tlie towns stiy inde- 
pendent, comparing the discipline of the legions witli 
(‘) folyWus,-!. 7, 11. 


Eini 

FanioWtr . 
(480-513). 
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the excesses of all kinds which had marked the pro* 
gresB of the mercenaries of Agathocles, Pyrrhus* and 
.the Carthaginian generals, received the consuls ■ as 
liberators. Hiero, master of Syracuse, the principal 
to^u in Sicily, had no sooner experienced the power 

of the Roman iftmies than he foresaw the result of the 

• • 

struggle^ and declared for the strongest. ^His alliance, 

■ maintained faithfully during fifty years, was of great 
utility to the Republic. (’) With his support, the 
Romans, at the end of the third y’ear of the war, had 
obtained^ possession of Agrigentum and the greater 
part of the towns of the interior; but the fleets of tlie 
Carthaginians remained ma.sters of the sea and of the 
fortresses on tljo coast. 

The Romans were deficient in ships ^of war. (*) 
They could, no doubt, procdre •fran.sport vessels, or, 
by their allies {weii navalex), a few triremes, (®) but 
they had none of those ships with 'fii^e ranks of oars, 
better calculated, by their w^eight and velocity, to 
sink the ships of the enemy. An incomparable 
energy supfilied in a short time the insufficiency of 


(') Polybms, 1 . 1 C. — Zonaras* VITL 16 , ci scq. 

(") Wo have Rcen before that Borne, after the capture of Antium 
{Porto fVAnzo), hod already a navy, but she had no galleys of three 
ranks or five ranks of oars. Nothing, therefore, is more probable 
than. the relation of Titus Livius, who states that the Bomans took 
for a model a Carthaginian ^uinquimmo, wrecked on their coast. 
In spite of the advance^ state of science, wo have not yet obtained a 
•perfect knowledge of tho construction of the ancient galleys, and, 
even at tho Jiroscnt day, the problem will not bo completely solved 
until chance furnishes us with a model. 

('■9 Homans employed tho triromoB of Tarentum, Locri, Elea, 
gud Naples to cross the Strait of Messina. The^use of quinqiiiremca 
TTas cntii^ unknown in Italy. 
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the fleet : a hundred and twenty galleys were con- 
istructed after the^model of a'Cfirthaginian quinqlu- 
reme which had been cast on the coast of Italy; 
and soldiers wer? exercised on land in the handling 
of the oar. (’) At the end of two months, the crews 
were e/nharked, and the Carth^inians were defeated 
at Mylaj (4Q4), and three years after at Tyndaris 
(497). These two sea-fights deprived Carthage of 
the prestige of her maritime superiority. 

Still the struggle continued 'on land without de- 
cisive results, when the two rivals embraped the same 
re.solution of making a final effort for the mastery of 
the sea. Carthage fitted out three hundred and fifty 
decked vessels;, Rome, three hundred ‘and thirty of 
equal force. In 498 the two fleets met between 
Heraclea Minoa and the cape of Ecnomus, and, in 
a memorable combat, in which 300,000 men (®) con- 
tended, the victoiy remained with the Romans. The 
road to Africa was open, and M. Atilius Regulus, in- 
spired, no doubt, by the example of Agathocles, formed 
the design of carrying the war thither. His first 
successes were so great, that Carthage, in her terror, 
and to avoid the siege with which she was tliteatened, 
was ready to renounce her possessions in Sicily. Regu- 
lus, relying too much on the feebleness of the resist- 
ance he had hitherto encountered, thought he could 
impose upon Carthage the hardest » conditions ; but , 
despair restored to the Africans all their ’ energy, 

(*) Polybius, 1. 20, 21. ^ • 

(^) Etujh vessel carried 300 rowers and 120 soldiers, or 420 men, , 
which makes, for the Carthaginian fleet, 147,000 men, ond^Ot the 
Bomon fleet, 138,600, (Polybius, 1. 25 and 26.) ^ 
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and Xanthippus, a Greek adventurer, but good 
general, placed himself at the lyead of the troops, 
defeated the consul, and almost totally destroyed his 
' apny. 

The* Eomans never ’desponded in their reverses; 
they carried the war, again into Sicily, and recovered 
Panormus, the head-quarters of the* Carthaginian 
anny. For sevpral years the' fleets of the two coun- 
tries ravaged, one the coast of Africa, the other the 
Italian shores ; in the interior of Sicily the Eomans 
had tht} advantage; on the coast, the Carthaginians. 
Twice the fleets of the Eepublic were destroyed by 
tempests or by the enemy, and these disasters led the 
Senate on twb occasions to suspend all naval warfare. 
The struggle remained concentrated during six. years 
in a comer of Sicily : the Eomans occupied Panormus ; 
the Carthaginians, Lilybaeum and JDrepana. It might 
have been prolonged indefinitely, if the Senate, in spite 
o^f thn poverty of the treasiuy, had not succeeded, by 
means, of ,voluntaiy gifts, in equipping another fleet 
of^two hundred quinquiremes. Lutatius, who com- 
manded it, dispersed the enemy’s ships near the 
jEgates, and, master •of the sea, threatened to 8tar^’e 
the Carthaginians. They sueS for peace at the very 
moment when a groat warrior, Hamilcar, had just 
restored a prestige to#their arms. The fact is, that the 
enormity of he^ expenses and sacrifices for the last 
twenty-four years had discouraged Carthage; while 
at Eome, patriotism, insensible to material losses, 
main,tained the national energy without change, Tlie 
Cartllk^nians, obliged to give up all their establish- 
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ments in Sicily, paid an indenmity of 2,200 talents. (^) 
From that timd the whole isl&id, with the exception 
of the kingdom of Hiero, became tributary, and, for 
the first time, Jlome had a subject province. , ^ 

If, in spite of this decided success, * tliere were 
momentary checks, we must* attribute them in great 
part to the continual changes in the plans of campaign, 
which varied annually with the generals. Several 
consuls, nevertheless, were wanting neither in skip 
nor perseverance; and the Senate, always grateful, 
gave them worthy recompense for • theil* services. 
Some obtained the honours of the triumph; among 
others, Duilius, who gained the first naval battle, 
and Lutatius, whose victory decided peace. At 
Carthage, on the* contrary, the best generals fell 
victims to envy and ingratitude. Xanthippus, who 
vanquished Eegulus, was summarily removed through 
the jealousy of the nobles, whom he had savfid ; (-) 
and Hamilcar, calumniated by a rival factiofi, di^ not. 
receive from his government the support: necessary for 
the execution of his great designs. , 

During this contest of twenty-three years, the war 
oftdn experienced , the want of a skilful and stabje 
direction ; but the legions lost nothing of their ancient 
valour, and they were even seen one day proceeding 
to blows with the auxiliaries, who had disputed with 
them the possession of the most dangerous post. We 
may cite also the intrepidity of the tribune Calpurnius 

Flamma, who saved the legions shut up by Hamilcar 

♦ 

(^) Nearly thirtocu millions of francs [iJ520,000]. (PolyWus, 1. 62.) 

(3) Polybius, 1, 36. - , 
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in a defile. He covered the retreat with three hundred 
men' and, found alive under a heap^* of dead bodies, 
received from the consul a crown of leaves — ^a modest 
rdl^rd, but sufficient then to inspire heroism. All 
noble sentiments^ Avere raised to such a point as even 
to do justice to an enemy. The consul, L. Cornelius, 
gave magnificent funeral rites to Hanno, a Carthaginian 
general, who had died valiantly in fighting against 
him. (’) • 

During the first Tunic war, the Carthaginians 
had often 'threatened the coasts of Italy, but never* 
attempted a serious landing. They could find no 
allies among the peoples recently subdued; neither 
the Samnites, noV the Lucanians Avho had declared for 
Pyrrhus, nor tlie Greek towm^ in, the south of the 
Peninsula, showed any inclination to revolt. The 
Cisalpine Gauls, lately so restless, and whom we shall 
soon* see taking arms again, remained motionless. 
The disturbances which broke out at the close of the 
Punic wanannjng the Salentini and Falisci Avere without 
importance, and appear to have had no connection Avith 
the great struggle belween Rome and Carthage. (") 

This resistance to all attem})ts at insurrection 
proves that the goA^emment of the Republic was 
equitable, and that it had given satisfaction to the 
^vanquished. No comphiint was hoard, even after 
great disasters ; and yet the calamities of war bore 
cruelly upon the cultivators — ^incessantly obliged to 
quit their fields to fill up the Amids made in the legions. 
At home, the Senate had in its favour a great prertige, 

C) Valerius Maximus, V i. 2. (^) Titus Livius, XIX. 
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arid abroad it enjoyed a reputation of good faith 

which ensured sincere alliances. . * 

, The first Punic war exercised a remarkable infiu- 

ence on manners. Until then the Bomans had not 
• ^ 

entertained continuous relations with tlvs Greeks. 

The jconquest of Sicily rendered these relations nu- 
merous and^ active, and whatever Hellenic civilisation 
contained, whether useful or pernicious, made itself 

m. 

The religious ideas of the two peoples were dif- 
ferent, although Eoman paganism had, great affinity 
with the paganism of Greece. This had its philoso- 
phers, its sophists, and its freethinkers. At Rome, 
nothing of the sort; there, creeds were profound, 
simple, and sincere and, moreover, from a very remote 
period, the government had made religion subordinate 
to politics, and had laboured to give it a direction 
advantageous to the State. , 

The Greeks of Sicily introduced into Rome two 
sects of philosophy, the germs of which became ‘de- 
veloped at a later period, and which had perhaps more 
relation with the instincts of the initiated than with 
those of the initiators. Sfoic>siii fortified the practice 
of the civic virtues, but without modifying their 
ancient roughness ; lUjpicarism, much more exten- 
sively spread, soon flung the, nation into the search 
after material enjoyments. Both sects, by inspiring;, 
contempt for death, gave a terrible power to the people 
who adopted them. « 

The war had exhausted the finances, of Ca^hage» 
The mercenaries, whom she could, not pay, revolted 
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in Africa and Sardinia at the same time. *They were 
only* vanquished by the genius of ^ Hamilcar. In 
Sardinia, the excesses of the* mutineers had caused an 
iusuiTection among the natives, who drove them out 
of tlie country. The Homans did no* let this oppor- 
tunity fot iutervention^escape them ; and, as before in 
the case of the Mamertines, the Senate, according to 
all appearance, assumed as a pretext* that there were 
Italiots among the mercenaries in Sardinia. T^e 
island was taken, and .the conquerors imposed a new 
contribution on Carthage, for having captured some 
merchant vessels navigating in those latitudes — a 
scandalous abuse of power, which Polybius loudly 
condemns. (^) Reduced to impotency by the loss of 
their navy and the revolt of their army, the Cartha- 
ginians submitted to the conditions of the strongest. 
They had quitted Sicily without leaving any regrets ; 
but it was not the same with Sardinia; there their 
govemn\ent and dominion were popular, probably from 
the ‘community of religion and the Phoenician origin 
of some of the towns. (") Por a long time afterwards, 
periodical rebellions^ testified to the affection oi' the 
Sardinians ‘for their old masters. Towards the same 
epoch, the Homans took possesswn of Corsica, and, 
fi'om 510 to 518, repulsed the Ligures and the 
Gaulish tribes, with whom they had been at peace for 
forty-five years. 

(^) Polybius, III. ly, i27, 28. 

(-) TJjo Sardinians owed theii* civilisation to tlio Phoeuiciaiis ; tlid 
Sicilians had received theirs fi*om the Greeks. This dift'oronce 
explains ijhc attachment of the iii'st for Caa’thage and the ropolsion of 
the others for the Punic rule. 
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III. While the Kepubhc protected its northern Wur of niyii* 

( 525 )» 

frontiers against th? Gauls and Ligures, and combated 
the influence of Carthage in Sardinia and Corsica, she 
undertook, against a small barbarous people, another 
expedition, less difficult, it is true, but wh|ch was 
destined to have iiumense conse(j[Hcnces. The iVar of 
Illyria, in fact, was on the point of opening’ to the 
Homans the roads to (ircece and Asia, subjected to 
the successors of Alexander, and where Creek civi- 
lisation was dominant. JS^ow become a great maritime 
2)ower, Home had henceforward among her attributes 
the police of the seas. The inhabitants of the eastern 
coasts of the Adi'iatic, addicted to piracy, were destruc- 
tive to commeipe. Seteral times they had carried 

their depredations as far iis Messenia, and defeated 

> • 

Creek squadrons sent to repress then.’ ravages. Q) 

These pirates belonged to the Illyrian nation. The 
Creeks considered them as barbarians, which meapt 
foreigners to the Hellenic race ; it is ju’obable, never- 
theless, that they had a certain affinity with ft. 
Inconvenient allies of the kings of Macedonia, they 
often took arms either for or <igain!/t them ; intrejhd 
and fierce hordes, they were ready to sell their services 
and blood to any one who would pay them, resem- 
bling, in this respect, the Albanians of the present 
day, believed by some to be their descendants 
driven into the mountains by the invasions of the ^ 

Slaves. (“) 

The king of the lUyrians was a child, and his 
mother, Teuta, exercised the regency. This fact alone , 

(^) Polybius, II. 4, 5, 10. (®) Halni> Alhancsmhe Shdien, 
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reveals manners absolutely foreign to Hellenic and 
Homan civilisation. • A chieftain off Pharos {Lesina), 
named Demetrius, in the pay of Teuta, occupied as a 
fief the island of Corcyra Nigra (now Qurzola), and 
exercised the functions of prime minister. The Romans 
had no difficulty in g;aining him; moreover, the Dly- 
rians furnished a legitimate cause of wur by assassi- 
nating an ambassudor of the Rdpublic. (^) The Senate 
immediately dispatched an army and a fleet to reJhce 
them (5.25). Demetrius surrendered his island, which 
served as a basis of operations against Apollonia, 
D 3 Trachium, Nutria, and a great part of the coast. 
After a resistance of some months, the Illyrians sub- 
mitted, entered' into an engagement to i>enounce piracy, 
surrendered several ports, and agreed to choose Deme- 
trius, the ally of the Romans, for the guardian of their 
king.(*) 

By this expedition, the Republic gained great 
popularity throughout Greece ; the Athenians and the 
Achaian league especially were lavish of thanks, and 
began from that time to consider the Romans as their 
protectors against their dangerous neighbours, the 
kings of "Macedonia. As to the Illyrians, the lesson 
they had received was not sufficient to correct them of 
their piratical habits. Ten years later another expe- 
dition was sent to chastise the Istrians at the head 
of the Adriatic, (^) and soon afterwards the disobedi- 
ence of Demetrius to the orders of the Senate brought 

(’) Florns, II. 6. — ^Appiau, Wars of Illyria, 7. 

(“) PolybiuB, II. 11, et sey. 

(“) Titus Livius, Epitome, XX., year of Rome 538, — Orosius, IV. xiii. 
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war again upon Iflyria. He was compelled to take 
refuge with Philipp of Mace^on/ while the y(^g king 
became the ally or subject of the Eepublic. Q) In 
the meantime a new war attracted the attention i)f 
the Homans. ' 

• 

IV. The idea o^ the Senate was evidently to push 
its domination towards the north of Italy, and thus to 
preserve it from the invasion of the Glauls. In 622, 
at the proposal of the tribune Plauninius, the Senones 
had been expelled from Picenum, and their lands, de- 
clared public domain, were distributed among the 
plebeians. This measure, a presage to the neigh- 
bouring Gaulislr tribes of the lot reserved for them, 
excited among them .great imeasiness, and they Hbc- 
gan to prepare for a formidable invasion. In 528, 
they called from the other side of the Alps a mass 
of barbarians of the warlike race of the G-esat8e.('*) 
The terror at Eome was great. The same interests 
animated the peoples of Italy, and the /ear. of a 
danger equally threatening for all began to insjjire 
them with the same spirit. (®) They rushed to arms 
an army of 150,000 infantry and 0,000 cavalry was 
sent into the field, and the census of men capable 
of bearing arms amounted tb nearly 800,000. The 


(’) Polybius, in. 16, et seq. 

. (^) A people situated between the Rhone and the Alps. (Polybius, 
11.22,34.) , . 

(®) “ It was not Rome alone that the Italians, terrified by the 
Gaulish invasion, believed they had thus to defend; they under- 
stood that it was their own safety which was in danger,’* (Poly- 
bius, n. 23.) 

VOL. I, N 


Invafiioa 
of the 
CiHiipines 
(528). . 
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enumeration of the contingents of each (jountry(^) fur- 
nishes valuable information on th^ general population 
of Italy) which appears at this period to have been, 
without reckoning the slaves, about the same as at 
the prepent day, yet vutb this diff£rence,*that the men 
capable of bearing ^prms were then in a much greater 
proportion. (®) These documents also give rise to the 
remark that the Samnites, only forty years recovered 
from the disasters of their sanguinary struggles, could 
still furnish 7 7,000 men. 

Thp Gauls penetrated to the centre of Tuscany, 
and at Fesulaj defeated a Roman army; but, inti- 
midated by the xmexpected arrival of the consul L. 
iEmiliiis coming from Rimini, they retired, when, 


(') The following, according to Polybius (II. 24), was tho numbor 
of tho forces of Italy : — 


Two Consular armies, each of two Ic- 

FOOT. 

HQKSE. 

gions, of .^>,200 foot and 300 cavalry 

20,800 

1,200 

Alhipd troops 

30,000 

2,000 

Sabines and Etruscans 

50,000 more than 4,000 

Umb^ans and Sarsinatos, inhabitants 



of tho ^Apennines 

20,000 

— 

Cenomani and Veneti 

20,000 

— 

At EomO . . . ' It 

20,000 

3,500 

Allies (of the reserve) 

30,000 

2,000 

Latins 

80,000 

f.,000 

Samnites 

70,000 

7,000 

lapygians and Messapians . • • . • 

60,000 

16,000 

Lucanians 

30,000 

3,000 

Marsi, Marmcini, Frent^ni, and Vestini 
In Sicily and at Tljarentum, two legions 

20,000 

4,000 

of 4,200 foot and 200 horse .... 

8,400 

400 

Eomah and Campanian citizens . , , 

250,000 

23,000 


699,200 

69,100 


(2) Seo the Memoir pf {^umpt, Stcml der Ji*n?dlkcrmg m 41torthtvu 
Bi^rliu, 184T, 
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meeting the other consul, Caius Atilius, who, return- 
ing from Sardinia^ had landed at Pisa, they weye 
enclosed between two armies, an& were annihilated. 

In the following year, the Gaulish tribes, successively 
driven back tO the £»ther side of the Po, were defeated 
again on the banks of the Adda ; the ooaJition ^f the 
Cisalpine peoples was dissolved, Without leading to the 
complete submission of the country. The colonies of 
Cremona and Placentia contribiitedj nevertheless, to 
hold it in check. 

While the north of Italy seemed sufficient to 
absorb the attention of the Eomans, ^ave* events 
were passing in Spain. 

® ^ • 

V. Carthage, humiliated, had lost the empire of 

the sea, with Sicily ’and Sardinia. Pome, on ^he (sse-ssa). 
contrary, had strengthened herself by her conquests 
in the Mediterraneftn, in Illyria, and in the Cisalpine. 
Suddenly the scene changes : the dangers which threat- 
ened the African town disappear, Carthage rises from 
her abasement, and Rome, which had lately bedn able 
to count 800,000 men in condition ^o carry arms, ■aill 
soon tremble for her own existence. A change so 
unforeseen is brought* about by the mere appearance 
in the ranks of the Cartha^nian anny of a man of 
genius, Hannibal. 

His father, Hamilcar, chief df the^powerful faction 
of the Barcas, had saved Carthage by suppressing tlie * 
insurrection of the mercenaries. Charged afterwards 
with the war in Spain, he had vanquished the most 
warlike peoples of that countn', and formed in silence 

N 8 
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a formidable army. Having discovered early the merit 
of a young man napied A^drnbal, he took him into his 
favour with the intention of making him his successor. 
In taking him for his son-in-law, he entrusted to him 
the edupation of Hannibal, on whofln rested his dearest 
hopes". Hamilcar h^-ving been slain in 526, .^sdrubal 
had taken his place at the head of th^ army. 

Tlie progress of the Carthaginians in Spain, and 
the state of their forces in that country, had alarmed 
the Senate, which, in 526, obliged the government of 
Carthage to subscribe to a new treaty, prohibiting the 
Punic army from passing the Ebro, and attacking the 
allies of the Eepublic. (’) This last article referred to 
the Saguutines, who had already luyl some disputes 
with the Carthaginians. The Romans ajfected not to 
consider them as aborigine’s, and founded their plea 
on a legend which represented this people as a colony 
from Ardea, contemporary with the Trojan war.(*) 
By a. similar conduct Rome created allies in Spain to 
\Vatch her old adversaries, and this time, as in the 
case of the Mamertines, she showed an interested 
sympathy in favorar of a weak nation exposed to fre- 
quent collisions with the Carthaginians. Asdrubal had 
received the order to carry irito execution the new 
treaty ; but he was assassinated by a Gaul, in 534, 
and the army, without waiting for orders from Car- 
thage, chose by- acclamation for its chief Hannibal, 
then twenty-nine years of age. In spite of the rival 
factions, this choice was ratified, and perhaps atiy hesi- 
tation on the part of the council in Carthage would 

(*) Polybius m. 30, (') Titus Livius, XXL 7. 
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only have led to the revolt of the troops. The party 
of the Barcas carried the question against the govern- 
ment, and confirmed the power of the young general. 
Adored by the sol4iers, who saw in him their owm 
pupil, Hannibal exercised over them* an £?bsolute 
authority, and believed that with* their old b^d he 
could venture Upon anything. 

The Saguntines were at war with the Tm'buleta?, (^) 
allies or subjects of Carthage. In contempt of the 
treaty of 2oG, Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, and 
took it after a siege of several months. He pre*tended 
that, in attacking his own allies, the Saguntines had 
been the aggressors. The people of Saguntum hastened 
to implore the si/ccour of Kome. The Senate confined 
itself to dispatching commissioners, some to Hannib“S.l, 
who gave them no attention, and others to Carthage, 
where they arrived only when Saguntum had ceased 
to exist. An immense booty, sent by the conqueror, 
had silenced the faction opposed to the Barcas,* and 
the people, as well as the soldiers, elevated by sifccess, 
breathed nothing but war. The Bomau ambassadors, 
sent to require indemnities, and even to demand the 
head of Hannibal, wQ’e ill received, and returned 
declaring hostilities unavoidable. 

Borne prepared for war with her usual firmness 
and energy. One of the consul# was ^ordered to pass 
into Sicily, and thence into Africa ; the other to lead 
an army by sea to Spain, and expel therCarthaginians 
from that country. But, without waiting 'the issue of 


(') Appiau, ITar* qf Sjmin, 1?'. 
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negotiationsj Hannibal was in ful^ march, to transfer 
the war into Italy. sWetimes treating with the 
Celtiberian or Gaulish hordes to obtain a passage 
through their territory, sometimes* intiiriidating them 
by his arms, he had reached the banks of the Ehone, 
when tile consul chai’ged with the concjuest of Spain, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, landing, at ' the eastern mouth 
of that river, learnt that Hannibal had already entered 
the Alps. He then leaves his army to his brother 
Gneius,^ returns promptly to Pisa, places himself at 
the head of the troops destined to fight the Boii, 
crosses the Po with them, hoping by this rapid move- 
ment to suijprise the Carthaginian general at the 
moment when, fatigued and weakened, he entered the 
plains of Italy. 

The two armies met on the banks of the Tessino 
(336). Scipio, defeated and wounded, fell back on 
the colony of Placentia. Kejoined in the neighbour- 
hood of that town by his colleague, Tib. Sempronius 
Longus, he again, on the Trebia, offered battle to the 
Cmihaginians. A brilliant victory placed Haimibal in 
possession of a great part of Liguria and Cisalpine 
Gaul, the warlike hordes of which received him with 
enthusiasm and reinforced his army, reduced, after the 
passage of the mountains, to less than 30,000 men. 
Flattered by the reception of the Gauls, the Car- 
thaginian general tried also to gain the Italiots, 
and, announcing himself as the liberator of oppressed 
peoples, he took care, after the victoiy, to set at liberty 
all the prisoners taken from the allies. Ho hoped 
that these liberated captives would become for him 
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useful emissaries. In the spring of 537 he entered 
Etruria, crossed the marshfib of the Val di ChianS,, 
and, drawing the Eoman armiy to the neighbourhood 
of the lake Trasimenus, into an unfavourable locality, 
destroyed it almost totally. ‘ 

Thfl terror was great at Eome^ yet the conqueror, 
after devastattng Etruria, and attacking Spoletum in 
vain, crossed the Apennines, threw himself into Um- 
bria and Picenum, and thence directed his march 
through Samnium towards the coast of Apulia. In 
fact, having reached the centre of Italy, deprived of all 
commumcation with the mother country, without the 
engines necessary for a siege, with no assured line of 
retreat, having ‘behind him the army oT Sempronius, 
what must ’Hannibal do#? — ^Place tl\e Apennines»be- 
tween himself and Eome, draw nearer to the popula- 
tions more disposed in his favour, and then, by the 
conquest of the southern provinces, establish a solid 
basis of operation, in direct communication wiiii Car- 
thage. In spite of the victory of Trasjmenus, his 
position was critical, for, except the Cisalpine Gauls, 
aU the Italiot peoples remained faifliful to Eome, and 
so far no one had coiqe to increase his anny. (^) Thus 
Hannibal remained several months between Casilinum 
and Aipi, where Fabius, by liis skilful movements, 
would have succeeded in starving the Carthaginian 
army, if the term of his command* had not expired.#' 

(^) Polybius, III. 90. — “The allies had till then •remained •firm in 
thcir-attachmcut.'' (Titus Livius, XXII. 01.) — “ This fidelity which 
they have preserved towards us in the midst of* our I’cverses.^’'* 
(Speec^ of Fahius, Titus Livius, XXIL S9.) 
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Moreover, the popular party, iriitfited at a system of 
temporising which ^t-acc^sed of cowardice, raised to 
the consulship, as the colleague of iEmUius Paulus, 
Varro, a man of no capacity. Obliged to remain in 
Apulia, to procure subsistence for hfe troops, Hannibal, 
being 'attacked impj*udently, entirely defeated, near 
Cannae, <two consular armies composed of, eight legions 
and of an equal number of allies, amounting to 87,000 
men (538). (^) One of the consuls perished, the other 
escaped, followed only by a few horsemen. 40,000 
llomans, had^ been killed or taken, and Hannibal sent 
to Carthage a bushel of gold rings taken from the 
lingers of knights who lay on the field of battle. (®) 
Prom that moment part of Samnium, 4^pulia, Lucania, 
and^Bruttium declared for the Carthaginiaiis, while the 
Greek towns of the south o^ the peninsula remained 
favourable to the Eonians. (^) About the same time, 

, I 

as an increase of ill-fortune, L. Postumus, sent against 
the Gquls, was defeated, and his army cut to pieces. 

“ The Romans always showed themselves admirable 
in adversity ; and thus the Senate, by a skilful policy, 

went to meet the oonsul Varro, and thank him for not 
( 

(‘) There were among the Roman troops Samuite cavalry. (Titus 
Livius, XXVII. 43.) 

(®) Titus Livius, XXII. 49 ; XXIII. 12 . — ** In. the second Punic 
war, the use of rings had already become common; otherwise it would 
have been impossible for Hannibal to send throe modii of rings to Car- 
^thage.” (Pliny, XXXIII. 6.) — We read in Appian: ** The tribunes 
of the soldiers wear the gold ring, their inferiors have it of ivory.** 
{Punic Wars, VIII. cv.) 

(*) ‘I The Greek ^owns, inclined to maintain their alliance with 
Rome.** (Titus Livius, XXI V . 1.) — Even in Bruttium, the small town 
*of Petelia defended itself against Hannibal with the greatest energy ; 
the women fought like the men. (Appian, VII, 2^.) 
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having despaired of the Eepublic ; it would, however, 
no longer employ Ahe troops whicji had retreated frem 
the battle, but sent them inlo Sicily with a prohibition 
to return into Italy until the enemy had been driven 
out of it. They refused to, ransom the prigoners *in 
Hannibars hands. The fatherlapd, they said, had no 
need of men who allowed thems*elves to be taken arms 
in hand. (^) This Icply made people report at Rome 
that the man who possessed power was treated very 
differently from the humble citizen. (’) 

The idea of asking for peace preschted ^tself to 
nobody. Each rivalled the other in sacrifices and 
devotion. New legions were raised, and there were 
enrolled 8,000 slaves, who were restoi;ed to freedom 
after the first combat. (■’) The treasury being empty, 
all the private fortunes were brought to its aid. The 
proprietors of slaves taken for the aiTny, the fanners 
of the revenue charged with the furnishing of pro- 
visions, consented to be repaid only at the end.of the 
war. Everybody, according to his means,' maintainftd 
at his own expense freedmen to serve on Ihe galleys. 
After the example of the Senate, widows and minors 
carried their gold and silver ^o the public ireasuiy. 
It was forbidden for itnybody to keej) at home either 
jewels, plate, silver or copper money, above a certain 
value, and, by the law Oppia, even the toilette of the 
ladies was limited. ('•') Lastly, the duration of family ^ 

(*) Eutropms, III. 6, 

(’) Titiu LiviuB, XX'VT. 1. 

(*) Titoa Livitis, XXIV. 14. 

(*) "T!io Op}»an Law, proposed by the tribuuo C. Oppius, uuder * 
the consulship of Q. Fabius and Tiberius Sempronius (539), in the 
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mourning for relatives slain before the enemy was 
resfccted to thirty d&ys. (^)i * 

After the victory of Cannae it would have been 
more easy tor Hannibal to march straight, upon Home 
than alter Trasjmenus ; yet, since so great a captain 
did not think this possible to attempt, it is net im- 
interesting to inquire into his motives. • In the first 
place, his principal force was ‘in Numidian cavalry, 
which would have been useless in a siege ; (‘^) then, he 
had generally the inferiority in attacking fortresses. 
Thus, after Tcebia, he could not reduce Placentia ; (^) 
after Trasimenus, he failed before Spoletum; three 
times he marched upon Naples, without venturing to 
attack it; latci* still, he was obliged to abandon the 
sieges of Nola, Cunne, and Cajiilinjim. ('*) What, then, 
could be more natural than his hesitation to attack 


lioigJifc of the accoud PunitJ war, forbad the women to have for their 
nsc more than half an oiiuco of gold, to wear droBses of difibrent 
c'ol^urrf, &:c., to bo driven or carried about Eomc, within a mdiuB of 
Koven mije.s, in a chariot draivn by hortscs, except to attend the 
public saeriticerf.’’ This law, being only temporaiy, was revoked, 
in spite of the opposition of P. Cato, in (Titus Livius, XXXIV. 

(*) Valerius Maximus, I. i. 15. 

(“) “It was in liis cavalry tliat Hau|^ibal placed all his hopes.’* 
(Polybius, III. 101.) — “ Harmibars cavalry alone caused the victories 
of Carthago and tho defeats of Komc.” (Polybius, IX. Jl.) — “ Tho 
loss of 500 Xumidians was felt more by Hannibal tlian’any other 
check, and from that time hc^had no longer the superiority ;n cavalry 
which had proviously^given him so much advantage,** (543) (Titus 
^Livius, XXVI. 38.) ^ 

(3) “Hannibal remembered how he had failed before Placentia.*^ 
(Titus Livius, XXVtl. 39.) 

(*) iDitus Livihs, XXIII. 15 and 18. — Hannibal reduced by famine 
,tho fortresses of Casilinum and Nuccria; ns to tho citadel of Tai cn- 
tuin, it resisted five years, and could not be taken ))y force. (Titus 
Livius, XXYII. 25.) 
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Rome, defended a numerous j)opulation, accustomed 
to the use of arms ? 

The most striking proof of the genius of Hannibal 
is the fact Df his having remained sixteen years* in 
Italy, left jilmost to his own forces, • reduced, to the 
necessity of recruiting his army ’solely among his new 
allies, and oiT subsisting at their expense, ill seconded 
by the Senate of his own country,' having always to 
face at least two consular armies, and, lastly, shut up 
in the peninsula by the Roman fleets, which guarded 
its coasts to intercept reinforcements fPom Carthage. 
His constant thought, therefore, was to make himself 
master of some important points of the coast in order 
to open a communication with Africa. After Cannae, 
ho occupies Capua, s'&ekf? to gain the sea by Naples, 0 
Cumae, Puteoli ; unable to eflect these objects, he 
seizes upon Arpi'and Salapia, on the eastern coast, 
where he hopes to meet the ambassadors of the King 
of Macedonia. He next makes Bruttium his’ base of 
operation, and his attempts are directed* against the 
maritime places, now against Brundusium and Taren- 
tura, now against Locri and Rhegium. 

All the defeats sustained by the generals of the 
Republic had been caused, first, by the superiority 
of the Numidiau cavalry, and the inferiority of the 
hastily levied Latin soldiers, (“) opposed to old veteran * 
troops ; and, next, by exces'sive rashness in face ot* 

(') “ Hauiiibal desconds towards Kaplos, hariug at heart to seciiro 
a maritimo place to rocoiyo succours from Africa.” (Titus Liviui^ 

XXm. 15.) 

(*) Tolybius, III. 106. 
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an able captain, who drew his adversaries to the posi- 
tion which he had oiiosen.i Nevertheless, Hannibal, 
considerably weakened by his victories, exclaimed, 
after Canna?, as Pyrrhus had done after H^raclea, that 
such another success would be his ruin. (^) Q. Fabius 
Maximus, recalled to* power (539),. continued a sys- 
tem of foethodical war ; while Marcelltis, his col- 
league, bolder, (') iissumed the bffensive, and arrested 
the progress of the enemy, by obliging him to shut 
himself, up in a trapezium, formed on the north by 
Capua and ^^'pi, on the south by llhegium and 
Tarentum. In 543 the war was entirely concentrated 
round two places ; the citadel of Tarentum, blockaded 
by the Carthaginians, and Capua, besieged by the two 
consuls. These had surrounded tbcmselves*with lines 
of countervallation against the place, and of circum- 
vallation against the attacks from wijbhout. Hannibal, 
having failed in his attempt to force these latter, 
marched upon Koine, in the hope of causing the siege 
of Capu^ to be raised, and by separating the two con- 
sular armies, defeating them one after the other in 
the plain country. •Having amved under the walls of 
the capital, and foreseeing too many difficulties in the 
way of making himself master of so large a town, he 
abandoned his plans of attack, and fell back to the 
environs of Bhegium. His abode there was prolonged 
4uring several y5ars, with alternations of reverse 
and success, in the south of Italy, the populatioUs of 
which were favourable to him ; avoiding engorgements, 

(') Appian, Wars of Ilannihah 26. 

(*) Plutarch, MarcclhtSf 11, 33. 
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keeping near the sea, and not going beyond the 
southern extremi^ of the 4:epritory of Samnium. * 

In 547, a great army, which had left Spain under 
the command of one of his brothers, Asdrubal, had 

• / I 

crossed the Alps’ and was- advancing to unite with 
him, marching along the coast, of the Adriatic. Two 
consular armies were charged with the war against 
the Carthaginians : one, under the command of the 
consul M. Livius Salinator, in Umbria ; the other, 
having at its head the Consul C'. Claudius Nero, held 
Hannibal in check in Lucania, and had even- obtained 
an advantage over him at Grumentum. Hannibal 
had advanced as far as Canusium, when the Consul 
Claudius Nero, informed of the numerical superiority 
of the army of succom, leaves his camp under the guard 
of Q. Cassius, his lieutenant, conceals his departure, 
effects his junction with his colleague, and defeats, near 
the Metaurua, Asdrubal, who perished in the battle 
with all his army. Q) From that moment Hannibal 
foresees the fate of Carthage ; he abandons Aprdia, and 
even Lucania, and retires into the only country which 
had remained faithful, Bruttium. He remains shut 
up there five years more, in- continual expectation 
of reinforcements, (*j and only quits Italy •vv'hen 
his country, threatened by the Eoman legions, 
already on the’ African soil, calls him home to her 
defence. ' / 

In this war the marine of the two nations per- 
formed an important part. The Romans strained 

(>) Titus Wvius, ^Vn. 49. 

(-) Appian, of Hcninibnl^ 54. 
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every nerve to remain masters of the sea f their fleets, 
staiioned at Ostia, Brundusium, and Lilybmum, kept 
incessantly the most active watch upon the coasts of 
Italy ,' they even made cruises to the neighbourhood 
of •Carthage and as far as Greece. (^)» The’ difficulty of 
the direct comihunications induced the Carthaginians 
to send .their troops iJy way of Spain and the Alps, 
where their armies recruited, on* the road, rather 
than dispatch them to the southern coast, of Italy. 

(*) III 536, Romo had* at sea 220 quinqniromos and 20 small 
vessels (Titus Livins, XXI. 17), with which she protected efficiently 
the coasts of SSily and Italy. (Titus Livius, XXI. 49, 51.) — In 
537, Scipio, with 35 vessels, destroyed a Carthaginian fleet at the 
mouth of the Ebro (Titus Livius, XXII. 19), and the Consul 
Servilius Gominus clfected a landing in Africa with 120 vessels, in 
order to prevent C^u'thago from sending reinforcements to Hannibal. 
(Titus Livius, XXII. 31.) — In 538, the fleet of Sicily is reinforced 
with*25 ships. (Titus Livius, XXlI.*37.)-*-In 539, Valerius Laevinus 
had 25 vessels to protect the coast of the Adriatic, and Fulvins the 
same number to watch the coast of Ostia (Titus Livius, XXIII. 32) ; 
after which the Adriatic fleet, raised to 55 sails, is sent to act aa a 
(•h(?^k upon iVlacedonia. (Titus Livius, XXlll. 38.) — The same year, 
the fleet of Sicily, under Titus Otacilins, defeats the Carthaginians. 
(Ti^us Tjivius, XXIII. 41.) — In 540 Romo has 150 vessels (Titus 
Livius, ^XIY. 11); this year and the following, the Roman fleet 
defends Apollonia, attacked by the King of Macedonia, and lands 
troo]’^i which ravage the territory of Utica. The effective strength of 
the Roman fleet appear^ not to have varied until 543, the epoch at 
which Greece again roquii-ed the presence of 50 Roman ships and 
Sicily 100. (Titus Livius, ’XXVI. l.)~In 544, 20 vessels were 
stationed in the waters of Rhegium, to secu’re the passage of pro- 
visions between Sicily and the garrison of Tarentum. (Titus Livius, 
XXVI. 39.) — In 5^1<5, 30 sails are detached from the fleet of Sicily 
to cruise before that town.^ (Titus Livius, XXVII. 22.)—In 546, 
Carthage was preparii^ a formidable fleet of 200 sails (Titus Livius, 
*«XXVII. 22) ; Rome opposes it with 280 ships : 30 defend the const of 
Spain, 50 |piard Sardinia, 50 the months of the Tiber, 50 Mace- 
donia, 100 ore statidhod in Sicily, ready to make a descent in Africa, 
and thS Carthaginian fleet is beaten before Clupea. (Titus Livius, 
.XXVIL 29.) — Lastly, in 547, a second victory gained by Valerias 
l^aivinn^ renders the sea entirely free. (Titus Livius, XXVIII. 4,) 
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Hannibal rebeived but feeble reinforcements ; (^) Livy 
mentions two onfy ; the first of Numidians and 

40 elephants ; and the second, brought by Bomilcar 
to the coast of the Ionian Gulf, near Locri. 0 All 
the other convojs appear fo have been intercepted, 
and one of the most considerable, laden Avith stores 
and troops, was destroyed on the coast of Sicily. (®) 

We cannot but .admire the constancy of the 
Eomans in face of enemies ivho threatened them on 
aU sides. During the same period they repressed the 
Cisalpine Gauls and the Etruscans, combated the King 
of Macedonia, the ally of Hannibal, sustained a fierce 
war in Spain, and resisted in Sicily the attacks of the 
Syracusans, who, after the death of Hiero, had de- 
clared against the Eepublic. It took three years to 
reduce Syracuse, defended by Archimedes. Eome 
kept on foot, as long as the second Punic war lasted, . 
from sixteen to twenty-four legions, (■*) recruited only 
in the town and in Latium. (®) These twenty-three 
legions represented an effective force of about 1 00,000 
men, a number which Avill not appear exaggerated if 


(^) The Carthaginians, occupied onjy with the care of maintaining 
themselves in Spain, sent no succour to Hannibal, as though ho had 
had nothing but succossos in Italy.” (Titus Lndus, XXVIII. 12.) 

(2) Titus Livius, XXIII. 13, and 41. 

(^) Appian, Wars of Honnihal, liv. 

(^) In 540, Borne had on foot eighteen legions; in 541, twenty 
legions ; in 542 and 543, twenty-throe legion .s ; in 544 and 546, twenty-^ 
one; in 547, twenty-throe; in 551, twenty; in 552, sixteen; in f)5.‘>^, 
fourteen; in 554, the number is reduced to six. (^itus Livius, 

XXIV. 11-44; Xxv. XXVI. 1. 28 ; XiVlT. 22 , .S6; XXX. 2 
27,41; XXXI. 8.) 

( 0 ) ■■ ipjjQ Bomans raiBed their infantry .mcl cnvalrj' only in Home 
batiam.” (Titns bmns, XXH, 37.) 
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we compare it with the census of^ 534, which gave 
». 27t),213 men, and bnly comprised persons in a con- 
dition to bear arms. 

, In the thirteenth year of the^war,.the chances 
seemed *in favour of the Eepublic. P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the son of the consul defeated at Trebia, had 
just expelled the Carthaginians .from ‘Spain. The 
people, recognising his genius, had conferred upon 
him, six years before, the powers of proconsul, though 
he was only twenty-four years of age. On his return 
to Eome* Scipio, elected consul (549), passed into Sicily, 
and from thence to Africa, where, after a campaign of 
two years, he defeated Hannibal in the plains of Zama, 
and compelled the rival of Rome ter sue for peace 
(562). The Senate accorded to. the corfqueror the 
greatest honour which a Republic can confer upon 
one of her citizens — she left it to him to dictate terms 
to'the vanquished. Carthage was compelled to give 
up her'ships and her elephants, to pay 10,000 talents 
(58,009,00(1 francs [£2,320,000]), and, finally, to enter 
into.the humiliating engagement not to make war in 
future without the authorisation of Rome. 

f 

ft 

t 

Results of the VI. The second Punic war ended in the submis- 
Punic War. sion fo Carthage and Spain, but it was at the price of 
* painful sacrifices. During this struggle of sixteen 
‘.years, a ^reat number of the most distinguished citi- 
zens had perishf d ; at Cannae alone two thousand 
seven ’hundred knights, two questors, twenty-one tri- 
bunes pf the soldiers, and many old consuls, praetors, 
and aedilcs wep? slftin ; ami so many senators had fallen. 
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that it was necessary to name a hundred and seventy- 
seven new ones, ^ken from amosag those who hhd ^ 
occupied the magistracies. (^) But such .Jbard trials 
had tempered anew the national character. (®) The 
Bepublic felt her Strength and her resources unfold 
themselves ; she rejoiced in hei^ rictories with a just 
pride, without yet experiencing the intoxication of a 
too great fortune, and new bonds were formed between 
the different peoples of Italy. War against a foreign 
invasion, in fact, has always the “immense advantage 
of putting an end to internal dissensions, and unites 
the citizens against the common enemy. The greater 
part of the allies gave unequivocable proofs of their 
devotion. The, Bepublic owed its safety, after the 
defeat of Cannae, to the assistance of eighteen cojo- 
nies, which furnished men and money. (®) The fear 
of Hannibal had fortunately given strength to concord, 
both in Borne and in Italy ; no more quarrels betweep 
the two orders, (*) no more divisions between the 
governing and the governed. Sometimes the ^enafe 
refers to the people the most serious questions ; some- 


(') Titus Livius, XXIII. 23. 

(®) Q. Metellus said “that the invasion of Hannibal had re- 
awakened the slumbering virtue of the Roman people.” (Valerius 
Maximus, VII. ii. 3.) 

(®) The Senate demanded of thirty colonies men and money. 
Eighteen gave both with eagerness, namely, Signia, Norba, Saticu- 
lum, Bnindusium, Fregellm, Luceria, Venua^, Adria, Firmum, 
Ariminum, Pontia, Passtum, Cosa, Beneventum, Isernio, Spolotum, 
Placentia, and Cremona. The twelve colonies whicli refund to give 
any succours, pretending that they had neither men nor money, 
were : Nopete, Sutrium, Ardea» Gales, Alba, Carseoli, Cora, STiessa, 
Sotia, Circeii, Harnik, Interamna, (Titus Livius, XXVII. 9.) 

(^) “The quarrels and struggles between the two parties* ended 
in the second Punic war.” (Sallust, Froffmmta, L vii.) 
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times the people, full of trast in the Senate, submits 
beforehand to its dQcision.,(^) ^ 

in, 

It was especially during the struggle against Han- 
nibal that the inconvenience of the duality and of the 
annual chimge of the consular powers became eyi- 
dent ; (") but this neyer-ceasing cause of weakness was, 
as we have seen before, compensated by ^he spirit of 
patriotism. Herp is a striking example : while Fabius 
was pro-dictator, Minucius, chief of the cavalry, was, 
contrary to the usual custom, invested with the same 
powers.. Hurried on by his temper, he compromised 
the amiy, which was saved by Fabius. He acknow- 
ledged his error, submitted willingly to the orders of 
his colleague,sand thus restored, by his own voluntary 
ac^ the unity of the command. (®) As ^to the con- 
tinual change of the military chiefs, the force of cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary to break through 
this custom. The two Scipios remained seven years 
at the head of the army of Spain ; Scipio Africanus 
shcceeded them for almost as long a period. The 
Senate ancl the people had decided that, during the 
war of Italy, the powers of the proconsuls and pr»tors 
might be prorogued, and that the same consuls might 
be re-elected as often as might be thought fit. ('^) 


(^) “Four tribes rcrorred it to the Senate to gi-ant tlio right of 
saffrage to Formiae, Fnndi^ and Arpinum; but they were told in 
reply that to the people alone belontred the right of suflrage.” (Titus 
Livius. XXXVIII. 36.) 

(2) "The annual change of generals was disastrous to the Eo- 
mans. They recall all those who bad experience in war, as though 
they fiad been sent not to fight, but only to practise/’ (Zonaras, 
Annales, VIII. 16.) 

(*) Titus Livius, XXII. 29. 

(^) Titus Livius, XXVII. 6, 7. 
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And subsequently, in the campaign against Philip, 
the tribunes poinled out in thfe following terms the ^ 
disadvantage of such frequent changes ; “ during the 
four years that the war of Macedonia lasted, Sul^i- 
cius had passed the greater ^art of his consulship in 
seeking Philip and his army; ^llius had overtaken 
the enemy, bqt had been recalled before giving battle ; 
Quinctius, retainecf the greater pai^t of the year at 
itome by religious cares, would have pushed the war 
with sufficient vigour to have entirely terminated it, 
if he could have arrived at his destination bqfore the 
season was so far advanced. He had hardly entered 
his winter quarters, when he made preparations for 
re-commencing ^the campaign with the i»pring, with a 
view of finishing it successfully, provided no successor 
came to snatch victory from him.” (^) These argu- 
ments prevailed, and the consul was prorogued in his 
command. 

Thus continual wars tended to introduce the sta- 
bility of military powers and the permanence of annie%. 
The same legions had passed ten years in Spain ; others 
had been nearly as long in Sicily; and thougli, at*the 
expiration of their service, the. old soldiers Were dis- 
missed, the legions Vemained always under arms. 
Hence arose the necessity of giving lands to the 
soldiers who had finished their time of service ; and, in 
552, there were assigned to Scipio’s veterans for each , 
year of service in Africa and Spain, two acres of the 
lands confiscated from the Samnites anfl Apulians^ (■) 


o 2 


(') Titus Livius, XXXII. 28. 
(=) Titus Livius. XXXI. 4, 49. 
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It was the first time that Rome took foreign troops 
into her pay, sometimes Celtiberiani^, at others Cretans 
sent by Hiero of Syracuse, (^) in fact, mercenaries, and 
a body of discontented Gauls who had abandoned the 
Carthaginian army. (“) • ^ 

Many of the inhabitants of the allied towns were 
drawn to Rome, C) where, in spite of, the s^rifices 
imposed by the wars, commerce and luxury increased. 
The sjjoils which Marcellus brought from Sicily, and 
especially from Sj^racuse, had given development to 
the taste fo^* the arts, and this consul boasted of 
having been the first who caused his countrymen to 
appreciate and admire the masterpieces of Greece. O 
The games of tlie circus, in the middle of the sixth 
ceptury, began to be more in favour. , Junius and 
Decius Binitus had, in 490, exhibited for the first 
time the combats of gladiators, the number of which 
was soon increased to twenty- two pairs. (^) Towards 
this period, also (559), theatrical representations were 
first given by the ediles. (^’) The spirit of speculation 
had taken possession of the high classes, as appears 
by the law forbidding the senators (law Claudia, 536) 
to maiiltain at sea ships of a tonnage of more than 
three himdred amphorae; as *fche public wealth in- 
creased, the knights, composed of the class who paid 
most taxes, increased also, and tended to separate into 


.(*) Titus Livius, XXIV. 49. — Polybius, III. 75; 
(-) Zonaras, Annolea^ VIII. 16. 

(3) Tijjus Livius, XXXIX. 3. 

(^) Plutai’cb, MoA'cellus, 28. 

(®) Titus Livius, XXIII. 30. 

(®) Titus Livius, XXXIV. 54. 
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two categories, some serving in the cavalry, and pos- 
sessing the horse furnished by the State {equus pud- 
licus), (^) the others devoting themselves to commerce 
and financial operations. The knights had long been 
employed in civil commissions, (“) and ware ofSsn 
called.to the high magistracies and therefore !l?erseus 
justly called, them “the nursery of the Sen'ate, and 
the young nobility oirt of which issued consuls and 
generals (imperatores)!’ (•^) During the Punic wars 
they had rendered great services by making large 
advances for the provisioning of the apniei^; (*) and 
if some, as undertakers of transports, had enriched 
themselves at the expense of the State, the Senate 
hesitated in pupishing their embezzlements, for fear of 
alienating tliis class, ^ already powerful. (^) The terri- 
torial wealth was partly in the hands of the great 
proprietors ; this appears from several facts, and, 
among others, from the hospitality given by a liidy 
of Apulia to 10,000 lloinau soldiers, who had escaped 

from the battle of Canna*, whom she entertained *at 

• * 

her own private cost on her own lands. (•’) 

Respect for the higher classes had been some- 
what shaken, as we learn fi^)m the adoption of a 
measure of apparently little importance. Since the 


(*) “Et equites Komanos milites et» negociatorea.” (Sallust, /r- 
gurtkaj 65.) • 

(2) “In 342, a senator and two knights were chargo^l, during a* 
famine, with the provisioning of Rome.” (Titus Livius, IV. 3.) 

('^) S&tnino/r'ium senatus, (Titus Livius, XLft. ei.) 

(^) Titus Livius, XXIII. 49. — Valerius Maximus, V. vi. 8. 

(^) Titus Livius, XXL 63; XXV. 3. 

('^) Valerius Maximus, IV. viii. 2. 
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fall of the kingly power, there ha^ been established 
in ’'the public games* ho diltinction between the spec- 
tators. Deference for authority rendered all classifi- 
cation superfluous, and “never would „a plebeian,” 
says Valerius Maximus, ■(^) “have ventured to place 
himself before a senator.” But, towards 660, - a law 
was passed for assigning to the members*6f the Senate 
reserved places. *It is necessaVy, for the good order 
of society, to increase the severity of the laws as the 
leeling of the social hierarchy becomes weakened. 

Circurastiincos had brought other changes ; the 
tribunesliip, without being abolished, had become an 
auxiliary of the aristocracy. The tribunes no longer 
exclusively represented the plebeian order; they were 
adniitted into the Senate ; they, formed part of the 
government, and employed their authority in the 
interest of justice and the- fatherland. (") The three 
kinds of comitia still remained, ("'*) but some modifica- 
tions bad been introduced into them. The assembly 
of the, curiie (■*) consisted now only of useless for- 

(’) Valerius Maximue, IV. v. 1. 

(*) Tho}’ had uo deliberative voice, because, according to the public 
Eoraan law, no acting magistjate could vote, (^ee Mommsen, i. 187.) 

(8) «t you have still the comitia b^ centuries, and the Gomitj«a 
by tribes. As for the comitia by curiae, they are observed only for the 
auspices.” (Cicero, Second Ch-ation on the Agrarian Law, 9.) 

(*) The ancient mode of division by curiae had lost all significance 
and ceased to be in use. (C/vid, FaMi, II. 1. 531.) So Cicero says, 
^sjieaking of them; “ The comitia, which are retained only for the sake 
of form, and because of the auspices, and which, represented by the 
thirty lictors, are buf the appearance of what was before. Ad spedem 
aique rnurpaiimm vetvsiatiar (Oration on the Agrarian Latv, 11. 1 2.) 
In the latter times of the Republic, the curiae^ in the election of the 
" matgistrfites, had only the inauguration of the fiamens, of the king of 
the Bacrifieefir{r«c eacfrificulus), and probably the choice of the grand 
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malities, xLeir attributes, more limited every day, 
were reduced to the confesring' of the imperimi, and 
the deciding of certain questions about auspices and 
religion. The comitia by centuries, which in their 
origin were the assembly of the people in anqs, voting 
in the Campus Martius, and nonvinating their military 
chiefs, retained the same privileges ; only, ther century 
had become a sub-division of the tribp. All the citizens 
inscribed in each of the thirty-five tribes were separated 
into five classes, according to their fortune ; each class 
was divided into two centuries, the one of the young 
men {junwrei), the other of the older men (seniores). 

As to the comitia by tribes, in which each voted 
without distinction of rank or fortune, their legisla- 
tive power .continued to increase as that of tlie comitia 
by centuries diminished. 

Thus the Eoman institutions, while .appearing to 
remain the same, were incessantly changing. The 
})olitical assemblies, the ' laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the classes established by Servius Tullius, the yeatly * 
election to offices, the military services, ^he tribune- 
ship, the edileship, all seemed to remain as in the ^ast, 
and in reality all had changed through the force of 
circumstances. Nevertheless, this appearance of im- 
mobility in the midst of progressing society was one 
advantage of Koman manners. ^ Religious observers of 
tradition and ancient customs, the* Romans did not * 
appear to destroy what they displaced ; they applied 

ciirion {curio niaximus). (Titus Livius, XXYU. 8. — Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, V. 1. — ^Aulus Gellius, XV. 27. — Titus Livius, XXVII^ 
vi. 36.) 
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ancient forms to new principles, and thus introduced 
innovations without distucbance, and without weaken- 
ing the prestige of institutions consecrated by time. , 

VII, During the second Punifi war, Philip III., 
King'of Macedonia* had attacked the Eoman .settle- 
ments in Illyria, invaded several provinces of Greece, 
and made an alliajicc with Hannibal. Obliged to check 
these dangerous aggressions, the Senate, from 540 to 
548, maintained lai^e forces on the coasts of Epirus 
and Macedonia ; and, united with the iEtolian league, 
and with Attalus, King of Pergamus, had forced Philip 
to conclude peace. But in 553, after the victory of 
Zama, when tips prince again attacked^ the free citiesi 
of Greece and Asia allied to Rome, war w.as declared 
against him. The Senate could not forget that at 
this last battle a Macedonian contingent was found 
anwng the Carthaginian troops, and that still there 
' remained in Greece a large number of Eoman citizens 
sold for slaves after the battle of Canna.*. (^) Thus 
from each war was bom a new war, and every success 
was 'destined to force the Eepublic into the pursuit of 
others. Now the Adriatic w'as to be passed, first, to 
curb the power of tlie MacedoniUns, and then to call 
to liberty those famous towns, the cradles of civilisa- 
tion. The destinies of Greece could not be a matter 
of indifierence to dhe Eomans, who had borrowed her 
laws, her -science, her literature, and her arts. 

Sulpicius, apiiointed to combat Philip, landed on 

■ (') “Achaia alone had twelve hundred for her share.” (Titus 
Livius, XXXIV. 50.) 
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the coast of *Epirus, and penetrated into Macedonia, 
where he gained a succession of victories, whilst one of 
his lieutenants, sent to Greece with the fleet, caused 
the siege of Athens to be raised. During two years 
the war languished, but the Roman fleet, c(?mbin^d 
with ttat of Attains and the Rho^ans, remained mas- 
ter of the sea 5 5 5). T. Quinctius Flamininus, raised 
to the consulship while still young„ justified, by his 
intelligence and energy, the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens. He detached the Achaians and Boeotians 
from their alliance with the King of Macedonia, and, 
with the aid of the jiEtolians, gained the battle of 
Cynoscephalffi in Thessaly (557), where the legion 
routed the celebrated phalanx of Philip ,11. and Alex- 
ander the (irreat. Philip III., compelled to make 
peace, was fain to accept hard conditions; the first 
of wliich was the obligation to withdraw his garrisons 
from the towns of Greece and Asia, and the prohibi- 
tion to make war without the permission of the Senate. 

The recital of Livy, which speaks of the decr(?e 
proclaiming liberty to Greece, deserves to be quoted. 
We see there what value the Senate* then attached* to 
moral influence, and to that true popularity which the 
glory of having freed a people gives : — 

“ The epoch of the celebration of the Isthmian 
games generally attracted a great concourse of spec- 
tators, either because of the natural taste of the Greeks 
for all sorts of games, or because of the situation of 
Corinth, which, seated on two seas, offft’ed easy access 
to the curious. But on tliis occasion an immense 
multitude flocked thither from all parts, in expectation 
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of the future fiite of Greece in g^neraf, and of each 
people in particular • this was the only subject of 
thought and conversation. The Eomans take their 
place, and the herald, according to custom, advances 
into the middle of the -arena, whbnce the games are 
announced according to a solemn form. The .trumpet 
sounds,' silence is proclaimed, and the herald pro- 
nounces these words : ‘ The Eoman Senate, and S. T. 
Quinctius, imperator, conquerors of Philip and the 
Macedonians, re-establish in the enjoyment of liberty, 
their Ij^ws, jnd privileges, the Corinthians, the Pho- 
cians, the Locrians, the island of Eubma, the Mag- 
netos, the Thessalians, the Perrhoebi, and the Achaeans 
of Phthiotis. ♦. Those were the names jf all the nations 
which had been under the donunion of, Philip. At 
this proclamation, the assembly was overcome with 
excess of joy. Hardly anybody could believe what he 
lizard. The Greeks looked at each other as if they 
Avere still in the illusions of a pleasant dream, to be 
dis.sipg,tod on awakening, and, distrusting the evidence 
of their ears, they asked their neighbours if they were 
nof deceived. The herald is recalled, each man burn- 
ing, not only to hear, but to see the messenger of. 
such good news ; he reads the ‘decree a second time. 
Then, no longer able to doubt their happiness, they 
uttered cries of joy, and bestowed on their liberator 
such loud and repeated applause as make it easy to 
see that, of all good, liberty is that which has most 
charuci for the multitude. Then the games were cele- 
brated, but hastily, and without attracting the looks 
or the attention of the spectators. One interest alone 
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absorbed their soujs, and took from them the feeling 
of every other pleasure. 

“ The games ended, the people rush towards the 
E>oman general ; everybody is anxious to greet him, to 
take his hand, to 6ast before him crowns of. flowers 
and of. ribbons, and the crowd was so great that he 
was almost suffocated. He was but thirty-thre’e years 
of age, and the vigour of life, joined with the intoxi- 
cation of a glory so dazzling, gave him strength to 
bear up against such a trial. The joy of the peoples 
was not confined to the enthusiasm of ^he unoment : 
the impression was kept up long afterwards in their 
thoughts and speech. ‘ There was then,’ they said, 

‘ one nation upop earth, which, at its own cost, at the 
price of fatigues and perils, made war for the liberty 
of peoples even though removed from their frontiers 
and continent : this nation crossed the seas, in order 
that there should not be in the Avhole world one 
single unjust government, and that right, equity, and 
law should be everywhere dominant. The voic,e of a 
lierald had been sufficient to restore freedom to all the 
cities of- Gtreece and Asia. The idt'fi alone of sucli a 
design supposed a rare greatness of soul ; but to exe- 
cute it needed as mucTi courage as fortune.’ ” (^) 

Tliere was, however, a shadow on the picture. All 
Peloponnesus was not freed, and^lamininus, after hav- 
ing taken several of his possessions from Habis, King 
of Sparta, had concluded peace witli him, without con- 
tinuing the siege of Lacedmmon, of which he drqaded 
the length. He feared also the arrival of a more 
(>) Titus LiviuB, XXXIII. 32 . 
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dangerous enemy, Antiochus III.^ who had already 
reached Thrace, and threatened to go over into Greece 
with a considerable army. For this the allied Greeks, 
occupied only with their own interests, reproached 
t\ie Eojnan consul with having ‘concluded pea^ce too 
hastily with Philip, whom, in their opinion, l^e could 
have annihilated. (^) But Flamininus Replied that he 
was not commis.«ioned to dethrone Philip, and that the 
existence of the kingdom of Macedonia was necessary 
as a barrier against* the barbarians of Thrace, Illyria, 
.and Gaul. Meanwhile, accompanied even to their 
ships by the acclamations of the people, the Eoman 
troops evacuated the cities restored to liberty (5C0), 
and Flamininjis returned to a triumph at Eome, bring- 
ing with him that glorious protectorate pf Greece, so 
long an object of envy to the successors of Alexander. 

VIII. The policy of the Senate had been to make 
Macedonia a rampart against the Thracians, and Greece 
herself a rampart against Macedonia. But, though 
the Eomahs had freed the Acluean league, they did 
not intend to create a formidable power or confedera- 
tion. Then, as formerly, the Athenians, the Spartans, 
the Boeotians, the jEtolians, and, finally, the Achseans, 

(^) “ The allies oxclaimoJ that the war must bo continued, and the 
tyrant exterminated, without which the liberty of Greece wo\|j[d be 
always in danger, k would have been better not to have taken up 
arms at ajl than to lay them down without having attained the end. 
The consul replied, ‘ If the siege of Lacedaemon retained the army a 
long Jime, what oflaer troops could Rome oppose to a monarch 
Antiochus) so’ powerful and so formidable?’” (Titua Livius, 
XXXIV. 33.) 

(*) Titus Livius, XXXIII. 12. 
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each endeavoured tp constitute an Hellenic league for 
their own advantage; and each 'aspiring to dominate 
over the others, turned alternately to those from whom 
it hoped the most efficient support at the time. In the 
Hellenic peninsula, properly so called, the jEtoJians, lo 
whose ierritory the Senate had promised to join Phocis 
and Locris, coveted the cities of Thessaly, which the 
Romans obstinately refused them. 

Thus, although reinstated in the possession of 
their independence, neither the iEtolians, tile Aclneans, 
nor yet the Spartans, were satisfied : tli^ all^ dreamt 
of aggrandisement. The iEtolians, more impatient, 
made, in 662, three simultaneous attempts against 
Thessaly, the island of Eubcea, and .Peloponnesus. 
Having only succeeded^ in seizing Demetrias, they 
called Antiochus III. to Grreece, that they might 
place him at the head of the hegemony, which they 
sought in vain to obtain from the Romans. 

The better part of the immense heritage left by 
Alexander the Grreat had fallen to this prince. Already, ' 
some years before, Flamininus had given liim notice 
that it belonged to the honour of ‘•the Republic *not 
to abandon Greece, of wliich the Roman people had 
loudly proclaimed itself the liberator ; and that after 
having delivered it from the yoke of Philip, the Senate 
now wished to free from the doijiinion of Antiochus all 
the Asian cities of Hellenic origin. Hannibal, who , 
had taken refuge with the King of Syria, encouraged* 
him to resist, by engaging him to c^rry the st^;uggle 
into Italy, as he himself had done. War was then^ 
(») Titus Livius, XXXIV. 58. 
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declared by the Komans. To maintaiu' the indepen- 
dence of Greece against an Asiatic prince, was at once 
to fulfil treaties and undertake the defence of civilisa- 
tion against barbarism. Thus, in proclaiming the most 
generous ideas, the llepijblic justified its ambition. 

The services rendered by Itome were already for- 
gotten.‘(^) Antiochus thus found nunyerous allies in 
Greece, secret o^ declared. .He * organised a foimi- 
dable confederacy, into which entered the ./Etoliaus, 
the Athamanes, the Elians, and the Boeotians, and, 
having landed at Chalcis, conquered Euboea and Thes- 
saly. The ^Romans opposed to him the King of 
Macedonia and the A cha'ans. Beaten at Thermopyla', 
in 563, by tlnj^Consul Acilius Glabrio, aided by Philip, 
the King of Syria withdrew to Asia, and the iEtolians, 
left to themselves, demanded 'peace, which was granted 
them in 563. 

It was not enough to have compelled Antiochus to 
abandon Greece. L. Scipio, having his brother, the 
vanquisher of Carthage, for his lieutenant, went in 
56-1! to sebk him out in his own territory. Philip 
favoured the passage of the Roman army, which 
crossed Macedonia, Thrace, and the Hellespont without 
difficulty. The victories gained'at Myonnesus by sea, 
and at Magnesia by land, tenninated the campaign, 
and compelled Antiochus to yield up all his provinces 
on this side Mount Taurus, and pay 15,000 talents — ^ 
a third more than the tax imposed on Carthage after 
% 

(') Other peoples of Greece had shown in this way a no less 
culpable forgetfulness of the benefits of the Roman people.” (Titus 
Livius,^XXXVL 22.) 
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the second Pdhic war. The Senate, far from reducing 
Asia then to a province, exacted- oply just and mode- 
rate conditions. (^) All the Greek towns of that 
country were declared free, and the Eomans only 
occupied certain important pojnts, and enriched the'ir 
allies at the expense of Syria. 'Jhe E!^ing of Ferga- 
mus and the Jthodian fleet had seconded the Eomaii 
army. Eumenes ll., the successor of Attalus I., saw 
liis kingdom increased; Ehodes obtained Lycia and 
Caria ; Ariarathes, Kiug of Cappadocia, who had given 
aid to Antiochus, paid two hundred talents. (-) 

A 

IX. The prompt sublnission of the East was a ThaWar 
fortunate occurrence for the Eepublic, for near at home, cimiplno 
enemies, always eager and watchful, might at any 
moment, supported or excited by their brethren on 
the other side of the Alps, attack her in the very centre 
of her empire. 

Indeed, since the time of Hannibal, war had been 
perpetuated in the Cisalpine, the bellicose tribes of ' 
which, though often beaten, engaged continually in 
new insurrections. The settlement of the aflairs" of 
Macedonia left the Senate free to act with more vigour, 
and in 558 the defeat of the Ligures, of the Boii, of 
the Insubres, and of the Cenomani, damped the ardour 
of these barbarous peoples. The Ligures and the Boii, 
however, continued the strife ; but tiie bloody battle 
oF561, fought near Modena, and, later, the- ravages " 
committed by L. Elamininus, brother of the conq^ueror 
of Cynoscephala), and Scipio Nasica, during the fol- 
lowing years, obliged the Boii to treat. Compelled to 
(*) Titus Livius, XXXVII. 45. (*) Appian, Wars of Hannibal, 43, 
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yield the half of their territory, they retired towards 
the Danube in 564, and three years afterwards Cisalpine 
Graul was formed into a Homan province. 

^ As to the Ligures, they maintained a war of des- 
peration to thf end of the century. Their resistance 
was such that Home was obliged to meet it with 
measures of excessive rigour ; and in h74, more than 
47,000 Ligures v/erc transported into a part of Sam- 
uium which had been left almost without inhabitants 
since the war with 'Hannibal. In 581, lands beyond 
the Po.were distributed to other Ligures. (^) Every 
year the frontiers receded more towards the north, and 
military roads, (®) the foundation of important colonies, 
secured the ‘march of the armies — system which 
ha,d been interrupted during the second Punic war, 
but was afterwards adopted, and especially applied to 
the south of Italy and the Cisalj)iue. (®) 

* (■) Titus Livius. XL. ;J8 ; XLTI. 22. 

(‘) Koadis from Arezzo to Bologua, from Placentia to Rimini (Titus 
Livius, XXXIX. 2), and. from Bologna to Aquileia. 

(®) RoMAIS'^ CoLOMES : 488 — (108: — 

^suhtm (507), or ^aium, according to Mommsen, Jesi in Umbria, 
on the river 

(507), a maritime colony, Etruria (Via Aurelia) ; P<i/o, 
near Porto. 

JFregencF^ (509), a maritime colony, Etruria (Via Aiurelio) ; To'ire 
Maccarese. 

Pijrgi (before 5;56), a maritime colony, Etruria (Via Aurelia) ; 
Santa Sevnra. 

Caatrum (555), near Sylaceum ; Bruttium, near Squillace ; 

united in 631 to the colony Minervias. 

Puteoli (hQO), maritime colony, Campania; PozzuoU; Prefecture. 

VulttMmum *(560{, maritime colony, Campania ; Castelamaref or 
Pastel di VoUurno ; Prefecture. 

JAiemmm (560), maritime colony, Campania ; Tor di Patria, near 
the Logo di PatHa ; t^refocture. 

Salemvm (560), maritime colony, Campania ; Salerno ; decreed 
three years before. 
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In achientlg tlje submission of this last province, 
Eome had put an end to other less important waft. 
In 577 she reduced the Istrians; in 579, the Sar- 
dinians and the Corsicans ; finally, from 569 to 573, 
she extended her conquests into Spain, where alie^ met 
the same enemies as Cavtluige hathencountered. 

X. For twenty-six 3 'ears had pcaco been maintained 
with Philip, the iEtolians vanquished, the peoples of 


IlOMAN CoLOXlKS: 4HS —{coutluiipd ) : — 

Bny<mhuii (560), maritinio colony, Lncania; Bolicaitro. • 
HipotUim (560), iiiiiritiuie colony, Apulia ; Santa Marla dt Siponto; 
ro-coloiiiscd. 

Tvinpm (Tcinesa) (560), uinritime colony, liruttliim ; perhap.*? near 
to Torre del i^iano del Camle. 
a rot on (560), iiuiriliirie colony, Brnttiiim ; Colronc, 

Pofentia (570^, maritinio polony, riccnuni; JVi/o dl PofLoma, or^l 
lllcanati. 

Plsaurum (570), niavitiinc colony, Ganliteh Umbria (T7a Fla- 
minia) ; Pemro, , 

Pama (571), Cispadaue (Jaul (ViaPFnulla) \ Farnm ; Prefecture.^ 
Mutina {1)71), Cispadaiio Gaul (Via yF mil la) : Modena; Prefecture. 
S aiurnia (l’)7l), Utruria (centre) ; Safurnia. • 

Qrarimo (576), maritime colony, Etruria (eolith) (Fm Anralia)) 
San Vhnnentliio or Le Saline ((). • 

Luna (577), Etruria (north), (Via Anrclla) ; Lnnl, near Sarrama^, 
Aiu'lniuin (597), maritime colony, Picenuni ; Klslmo. 

Latin Colonies: 488—^08:— 

Flrmnm (490), Picenum (f'la Valeria) ; Fernw. 
yFseniia (VM), Samninm; Iscrnla. 

Brnndhiam (510), Tapygian Calabria (T7(t Eijuatla) ; Brlndlfil. 
Spoletnni (513), Uuibria (Via Flaiainia) ; Spoleto. 

(Jremona (536), Traiispadauc Gaul ; Cremona ; reinforced in 560. 
Vlacentia CisjjHdane Gaul (Via A^huillaf; Piacenza. 

Copwt (territory of Thurium) (561), Lucania. 

Fi7>o, or Vibona VahntUi, called also llipjionii^n, Bruttium (565, 
or perhaps 515) ; Bihona. Modte-Leonc. • • 

Boncrtiia (565), Cispndaue Gaul (Via .Emilia) ; Bologna. 

At/nihia (573), Transpadano Gaul ; yiqidloia. 

Cartel a (573), Spain ; St. Eoque, in tho Bay of Gibraltar. 
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Asia subdued, and the greater pari^ of Csrreece restored 
to liberty. Profiting by its co-operation with the 
Eomans against Antiochus, the Achaean league had 
largely increased, and Philopoemen had brought into 
it Sparta, Messeno, and -the island of Zacynthus ; but 
these countries, impatient of the Acha?an rale, soon 
sought to free themselves from it. Th,us was realised 
the prediction of Philip, who told the Thessalian en- 
voys, after the battle of Cynoscephala?, that the Eomans 
would soon repent of liaving given liberty to peoples 
incapable of enjoying it, and whose dissensions and 
jealousies would always keep up a dangerous agita- 
tion. (^). In fact, Sparta and Messene rebelled, and 
sued for help-, from Eome. Philopiemcn, after having 
cruelly punished the first of these citicg, perished in 
his struggle with the second. Thessaly and iEtolia 
Avei'e tom by anarchy and civil war. 

Whilst the Eepublic was occupied in restoring 
tranquillity to these countries, a new adversary came 
to imprudently attract its wrath. One would say that 
Fortune, while raising up so many enemies against 
Eome, took pleasure in delivering them, one after the 
other, into licr hands. The old legend of Horatius 
killing the three Curiatii in succession was a lesson 
wliicE the Senate had never forgotten. 

Perseus, heir to his fatlufr’s crown and enmities, 
had taken advantage of the peace to increase his anny 
and hii^ resources, to make allies, and to rouse up the 
kings and j;he peoples of the East against Eome. 
Besides the warlike population of his own country, 
P) litUB Livius, XXXIX. 26. 
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lie had at lui^ beck barbarous peoples like the Illy- 
rians, the Thracians, and the Bas^jarna), dwelling net 
far from the Danube. Notwithstanding the treaty, 
which forbad Macedonia to make war without the 
consent of the Senate, Perseps had silently aggran- 
dised himself on the side of Thrpco ; lie had placed 
garrisons in the maritime cities of Oenoe and Maronia, 
excited the Dardauians (• ) to war, brought under sub- 
jection the Dolopes, and advanced as far as Delphi. (^) 
He endeavoured to draw the Achajans into ^n alliance, 
and skilfully obtained the good-will of the p^reeks. 
Eumenes IT., Edng of Pergamus, who, like his father 
Attains I., feared the encroachments of Macedonia, 
denounced at Jlome this infraction of the old treaties. 
The fear with which a powerful prince inspired him, 
and the gratitude which lie owed to the llepublic for 
the aggrandisement of his kingdom after the Asian 
war, obliged him to cultivate the friendship of tlip 
Bomau people. In 582 he came to Borne, and, Inpiour- 
ably received by the Senate, forgot nothing -yhich 
might excite it against Perseus, whom he accused of 
ambitious designs hostile to the Bepublic. This cle- 
nnuciation raised Holent enmitjes against Eftmenes. 
On his way back to his kingdom, he was attacked 
by assassins, and dangerously wounded. Suspicion 
fell on the Macedonian monarch, not without show 
of reason, and was taken by the Bepuiblic as sufficient 
ground for declaring war on a prince whose* power 
began to offend it. • , , 

Bold in planning, Perseus displayed cowardice 

(*) lituB Livins, XLI. 19. (*) Titua Liriaa, XLl. 22. 

p 2 
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when it was necessary to act. Aft^r lui/ing from the 
ti»st haughtily rejevtefd the Itonian claims, he waited 
in Thessaly for their army, which, ill-coinmanded and 
ill-organised, was beaten by hi.s lieutenants and repulsed 
iAto mo,untain gorges, where it might have been easily 
destroyed. He thenpffered peace to P. Licinus Crassus; 
hut, notwithstanding hi.s check, the consul replied, with 
all the firmness of the Itoman character, that peace was 
only possible if Perseus would abandon his person and 
his kingdom to the discretion of the Senate. (') Struck 
by so much assurance, the king recalled his troops, and 
suffered the enemy to effect his retreat undisturbed. 
The incapacity of the Homan generals, however, tlieir 
violences, and,, the want of discipline among the sol- 
diers, had alienated the Greeks, who natunilly preferred 
a prince of their own race to a foreign captain ; more- 
over, they did not see the Macedonians get the better 
of the liomans without a certain satisfaction. In their 

4 

eyes, it was the Hellenic civilisation overthrowing the 
jA'esuniption of the Western barbarians. 

The campaigns of 584 ami 585 w'cre not more 
foHunate for the* Homan arms. A consul had the 
rash idea of invading Macedonia by the passes of 
Callipeuce, ivhcre his army woitld have been annilii- 
lated if the king had had the courage to defend him- 
self. At the approach of the legions he took to flight, 
and the Homans escaped from their perilous position 
without* loss. (®) At length, the people, feeling the 
necessity of hafing an eminent man at the head of 
the anny, nominated Paulus .ffimilius consul, who had 
given'many proofs of his military talents in the Cisal- 

(*) Titus Livius, XLII. 62. O Titus Livius, XLI. 5. 
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pine. Already the greater part of the Giallo-grseci 
were in treaty with Perseus, 'f'hfe Ill}Tians und the 
people of the Danube offered to second him. The 
Rhodians, and the King of Pergamus himself, per- 
suaded that Fortune Avas going to declare hersejf for 
the Kkig of Macedonia, made him offers of alliance ; 
he chaffered with jthem Avith the most inexplicable 
levity. In the meantime, the Komah army, ably con- 
ducted, adAuuiccd by forced marches. One single com- 
bat terminated the Avar; and the 'battle o? Pydna, in 
580, once more proved the superiority of the»Roman 
legion OA'^er the phalanx. This, however, did not 
yield ingloriously ; and though abandoned by their 
king, Avho fled, the hfaccdoniau hoplitest 'died at their 
post. ... 

When they heard of this defeat, Eumenes and the 
Rhodians hastened, to Avipe. out the remembrance of 
their ever having doubted the fortune of Rome (^) by 
the swiftness of their repentance. At the same time, 

]j. Anicius compiered Illyria and seized ^ho jmrsoii 
of Gentius. Macedonia Avas divided into fmir stajtes 
called /jTc, that is to say, presided oaVv by magistrates 
chosen by themselves, but under tlic protectorate of 
the Jtepublic. By the Iuav imposed on these ncAV pro- 
vinces, all marriages, and all exchange of immovable 
propertjr, Avas interdicted betAvewi the citizens of dif- 
ferent states, (-) and the imports redmfed one-half. As .• 
Avc see, the Republic applied the system prac’tiscd in 
■I 1 6 to dissolve the Ijatin confederacy, and later, in 
449, that of the Heruici. Illyria Avas also divided . 
into three parts. The towns which had first yielded 
(’) Titus LiTiiis, XLY. ‘Jl, ci acq, (*^) Titus Livius, XLV. 20. 
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were exempt from all tribute, and the* taxes of the 
others reduced to h&lf (*) 

It is not uninteresting to recall to mind how 
I^ivy appreciates the institutions^ which Macedonia 
and ^lljria received at this epoch. “ It was decreed,” 
he says, “ that liberty should bo given to the Macedo- 
nians and Illyrians, to prove to the \thole universe 
that, in carrying 'their arms so far, the object of the 
Romans wi^ to deliver the enslaved peoples, not to 
enslave the free peoples; to guarantee to these hist 
their independence, to the nations subject to kings a 
milder and more just government ; and to convince 
them that, in the wars which might break out be- 
tween the Republic and their sovereigns, the result 
would be the libiu’ty ot the .peoples : Rofne reserving 
to herself only the honour ol' viidory.” (-) 

(Ireece, and above all Epirus,, sacked by Paul us 
xEmilius, underwent the penalty of defection. As to 
. the At-lucan league, the iidelity of which had appeared 
doubljrul, nearly a thousand of the principal citizens, 
guilty or suspected of having tavoured the Macedo- 
nians, were sent as hostages to Rome. (^) 

i. 

Modification XI. In caiTyliig licr victorious arms throiij^Ii 
Policy.^ almost all the borders of tlie Mediterranean, the Jte- 

(*) Titus Livius, yLV. 2d. 

. (2) Titu! Livius, XLV. 18.-^“ The laws given to the Macedonians 

by Paulas' i^Srailins wore so wisely framed, that they seemed to have 
been made not for ■N^anquished enemies, but for allies whoso services 
it TVas desired to reward ; and in which, after a long course of years, 

^ use, tlio sole reformer of laws, showed nothing defective.'’ (Titus 
Liviusf XLV. 32.) 

(») Polybius, XXX. 10; XXXV. 6. 
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public had hilherlxj obeyed either legitimate needs or 
generous inspirations. Care for'hpr future greatness, 
for her existence even, made it absolute on her to 
dispute the empire of the sea with Carthage. Hence 
the wars, of which' Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, It^ily, add 
Africa, by turns, became the theatre. It was also her 
duty to combjjt the warlike peoples of the Cisalpine, 
that she might ensure tlie safety of her frontiers. As 
to the expeditions of Macedonia and Asia, Home had 
been drawn into them by the conduct of foi'eign kings, 
their violation of treaties, tlieir guilty plottings, and 
their attacks on her allies. 

To conquer tlius became to her an obligation, under 
pain of seeing ^fal I to ruin the ediiice jvluch she had 

built up at the price of so many sacrifices ; and, what 
• • « ^ 
is remarkable, she showed herself after victory magni- 
ficent towards her allies, clement to the vanquished, 
and moderate iu her pretensions. Leaving to the 
kings all the glory of the throne, and to the nations 
their laws and liberties, she had reduced to Eomair 
provinces only a part of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Cisalpine Gaul. In Sicily she preserved the most 
intimate alliance with Hiero, jtyrant of Syrifcuse, for 
fifty years. The constant support of this prince must 
have .shown the Senate how much such alliances were 
preferable to' direct dominioi^ In. Spain she aug- 
mented the territory of all the chiles who consented .* 
to become her allies. After the battle of •Cynosce-* 
phate, as after tliat of Magnesia, sh*c raaintaiijed on 
their thrones Philip and Antiochus, and imposed on^ ■ 
this last only the same conditions as those bffered 
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before the victory. If, after the brittle /jf Pydna, she 
overthrew Perseus,^ it was because he had opeuly vio- 
lated liis engagements; but she gave equitable laws 
to Macedonia. Justice then ruled her conduct, even 

towards lier oldest rival; for when Masinissa asked 

« ' 

the help of tlic Seniite in his quan-cls with Cartilage, 
lie recrived for answer that, even in his ^favour, justice 
could not be sacrificed. (^) 

In Egypt her protection preserved the croAvn on the 
head of Pttileiny Philometor and of his sister Cleo- 
patra. (~) Finally, when all the kings came after the 
rtetory of Pydna to offer their congratulations to the 
Itoman people, and to implore their protection, the 
Senate regulated their demands with extreme justice. 
Eumenes, himself an object of suspicion, sent his 
brother Attains to Koine; aiid he, willing to profit by 
the favourable impression he had made, thought to ask 
for him a part of the kingdom of Pergamus. He was 
recommended to give up the design. The Senate 
• restored his son to Cotys, King of Thrace, without 
ransom, saving that the Roman people did not make 
a traffic of their benefits. (^) Finally, in the dispujkes 
between. Prusias, King of Kithynia, and the Gallo- 
grsecians, it declared that justice alone could dictate 
its decision. (^) 

(’) Titus Livius, XLII. 24'. — AVe.scc l)j tlic fcHoTriug passage in 
Livy that Masaiiiissa feared ^thc justice of the Seiial (3 as against his 
own interests: “If I^jrseiis Imd had tho advantage, and if Carthngn 
*had lean du/prived of the Roman proteefionj nothing would then Ivave 
hindered Masinissa from coii(|ucring all Africa.” (Titus Livius, 
XLll. 29.) 

(^) Titus Livius, XLV. 13. 

. (*’) Titus Livius, XLV. 42. 

(^) tfituB Livius, XLV. 41. 
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How, thek, dii so much nobleness of views, so 
much magnanimity in success, No. much pradence m 
conduct seem to be belied, dating from that period of 
twenty-two years which divides the war against Persia 

from the third Punic war ? Because too much, success 

• *. 

diKs/Jes nations as well as kings.^. When the Romans 
began to thinj: tliat nothing could resist them in the 
future because nothing had resisted them in the past, 
they believed that all was permitted them. They no 
longer made war to protect their allies, defend their 
frontiers, or destroy coalitions, but to crush the weak, 
and use nations for their own profit. We must also 
acknowledge that the inconstancy of the peoples, faith- 
ful in appearance, but always plotting some defection, 
and the hatred of the kings, concealing their resent- 
ment under a show of abasement, concuiTcd to render 
the Republic more suspicious and more exacting, and 
caused it to count from henceforth rather on its subjects 
than on its allies. Vainly did the Senate seek to fol- 
low the grand traditions of the past ; it was no Ipng^r' 
strong enough to curb individual ambitions ; and the 
same institutions which formerly brought forth Ihe 
virtues, now only protected tlie vices of aggfandised 
Rome. The generals* dared no longer to obey: thus, 
the Consul Cn. Manlius attacks the Gallo-gneciaus 
in Asia without the orders pf the Senate ;(*) A. 
Manlius takes on himself to make aa expedition into 
Istria ; (•) the Consul 0. Cassius abandons the Cisal- ’ 
pine, his province, and attempts of hiS ovm accord to 

(') Titus Liviius xxxviir. ir>. 

(-) Titus Livius, XLl. 7. 
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penetrate into Macedonia by lUyijia ; ( 1 ) the praetor 
Pftrius, on his ow« ' authority, disarms one of the 
peoples of Cisalpine Gaul, the Cenomani, at peace 
with Eome ; (*) Popilius Lajuas attacks the Statiellates 
without cause,' and sells ten thousand of them ; others 

4 * 

also oppress the peoples of Spain, f) All these ihinj^s 
doubtless incur the blame of the ^enat^ ; the consuls 
and praetors are ‘disavowed, Uven accused, but their 
disobedience none the less remain unpunished, and the 
accusations without Tesult. In 599, it is true, L. Leu- 
tulus, <;onsu] in the precedinjf year, underwent con- 
demnation for exaction, but that did not prevent him 
from being raised again to the chief honours. ( '') 

As long ati the object was only t(j form men des- 
tijjed for a modest part on a uan'ow theatre, nothing 
was better than the annual election of the consuls and 
pnetors, by which, in a certain space of time, a great 
number of the principal citizens of botlx the patrician 
and plebeian nobility participated in the highest 
ollices. Powers thus exercised under the eyes of their 
fellow-citizens, Kither for honour than interest, obliged 
them to be wortliy of their trust ; but when, leading 
their legions into the most remote countries, the gene- 
rals, far from all control, and invested with absolute 
power, enriched themselves by the spoils of the 
vanquished, dignities » were sought merely to furnish 

(^) TitfiB Livius, XLIIL 1. 

P) TitUB Livius,«XXXIX. 3. 

(3) •“It was «ommoTily said that the iimstcrvS of tho Spanisli pro- 
viDces thomselvos opposed the prosecution of noble and pow(,*rful 
])ersou8.” (Titus Livius, XLIIL 2.) 

(^) Valcmis Maximus, YI. ix. 10. 
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them with wealtl^ during their short coMinuance. 
The frequent re-election of the irtagistrates, in mul- 
tiplying the contests of candidates, multiplied the 
ambitious, who scrupled at nothing to attain their 
object. Thus Montesquieu* justly observes, ^that 
“ good* laws which have made arSmall republic gi'eat, ^ 
become a burden to it when it has increased, because 
their natural effect was 'to create a grand people, and 
not to govern it.” (') 

The remedy Tor this overliowing of unruly passions 
would have been, on the one hand, to sioderate the 
desire for conquest; on the other, to dimini.sh the 
number of aspirants to pow’er, by giving them a 
longer term of •duration. But then the *peo])le alone, 
guided by ite instinebs, Mt the need of remedying this 
defect in the institution, by redlining in authority 
those who hud their coTtfidence. Thus, they wished to 
appoint fjcipio Africanus perpt'tual dictator ; (■) Avhile 
ju’etended reformers, such as I’ortius Cato, enslarved to 
old customs, and in a spirit of exaggerated rigorism, 
made laws to interdict the same man from aspiijng 
twice to the consulship and to advance the age at 
which it was lawful tp try for this high office. 

All these measures were contrary to the object at 
which they aimed. In maintaining annual elections, 
the way was left free to vulgia' coA’ctousness ; in ex- 
cluding youth from high functions, tliey repressed the , 
impulses of those choice natures winch early reveal 

t 

(^) Montesquieu, Grandeur ei Decadence de$ Eomlns, ix. 66. ^ - 

(•) Sdpio reproves the people, vho wished to luake liim perpetual 
consul and dictator. (Titus Livius, XXXVIII. 56.) 
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themselvei^s, and the exceptional e^evatfon of which 
h&d so often saved'JRome from the greatest disasters. 
Have we not seen, for example, in 400, Marcus 
Valerius Corvus, raised to the consulate at twenty- 
tliree years of; age, gain' the battle of Mount Gaurus 
against the Samnitas ; Scipio Africanus, nominated 
proconsul at twenty-four, conquer §pain^and humiliate 
Carthage ; tlie Consul Quinctius Flamininus, at thirty, 
carry off from Philip the victory of Cjmoscephala; ? 
Pinally, Scipio ^Emiiianus, who is to destroy Carthage, 
will be, elected consul, oven before the age fixed by 
the Lw of Cato. 

No doubt, Cato the Censor, honest and incor- 
ruptible, liad«thc laudable design of arresting the 
dexline of morals. But, instead of attacking the cause, 
he only attacked the effect ; instead of strengthening 
authority, he tended to weaken it ; instead of leaving 
the nations a certain independence, he urged the 
Senate to bring them all under its absolute dominion; 
“instead of adopting Avhat came from Greece with an 
enlightened discernment, he indiscriminately con- 
demned all that"* was of foreign origin. (^) There 
was in "Cato’s austerity more ostentation than real 
virtue. Thus, during his censorship, he expelled 
Manlius from the Senate, for having kissed his wife 
before his daughter, in open daylight ; he took 
. pleasure in regiflating the toilette and extravagance 


(^) €ato usei interpreters in speaking to the Athenians, though 
he understood Greek perfectly. (PJutarch, Cato the Censor, 18.)— 
^ It was, an old habit of the Eoimuis, indeed, to address .^striuigers 
only in Latin. (Valerius Mtiximus 11. ii. 2.) 
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of the Eoina^ ladies ; and, by an exaggerated disin- 
terestedness, he sold liis horse \vh^ he quitted Spain, 
to save the Eepublic the cost of transport. (*) 

But the Senate contained men less absolute, and 
wiser appreciators of the needs of the .age tjiey de- 
sired to repress abuses, to carry oqt a policy of inode- 
ratioii, to curb the spirit of conquest, and to' accept 
from Greece all that she had of good. Scipio Nasica 
and Scipio iEmilianus figured among the most im- 
portant. (^) One did not reject whatever might soften 
manners and increase human knowledge ; the other 
cultivated the new muses, and was even said to have 
assisted Terence. 

The irresistible inclination of the pepple towards 
all that' elevates the soul and ennobles existence was 
not to be arrested. Greece luid brought to Italy her 
literature, her arts, her science, her eloquence ; and 
when, in 597, there came to Eome three celebrated 
philosophers — Carneades the Academician, Dio_genos 
the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic — as amba^^'• 
sadors from Athens, they produced an imnlense sen- 
sation. The young men flocked in ■^rowds to see ahd 
hear them; the Senate itself approved this homage 
paid to men whose talent must polish, by the culture 
of letters, minds still rude and unformed. (®) Cato 
alone, inexorable, pretended that these arts would soon 
corrupt the Eoman youth, and destnoy its taste for 
arms ; and he caused these philosophers to be dismissed. 

(') Plutarch, Cato tho Censor, 8, 25. 

(■■^) Titus Livius, EpUotne, XLVIII.— Valerius Maximus, IV. i. 10. 

(“) Plutarch, Cato the Censor, 34.— Aulus Gellius, VI. 14. 
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Scut to Africa as arbiter to apjpeasqfi the struggle 
between Masiuissa ,and Carthage, he only embittered 
it. Jealous at seeing this ancient rival still great and 
jirosperous, he did not cease pronouncing against her 
that fanious ^ccrec of death : Delenda est Carthago. 
Scipib Nasica, on tjie contrary, opposed the destruc- 
tion of ‘Carthage, which he considered too weak to do 
injury, yet strong enough to keep up a salutary fear, 
Avluch might prevent the people from casting them- 
selves into all those .excesses which are the inevitable 
consequences of the unbounded increase of empires. (') 
Unhappily, the opinion of Cato triumphed. 

As one i>f our first writers says, it must be “ that 
truth is a divine thing, since the errors of good men 
are as fatal to humanity as vice, which is the error of 
the wicked.” 

Cato, by persecuting with his accusations the prin- 
cipal citizens, and, among others, Scipio Africauus, 
taughj} the Homans to doubt virtue. (■) By exaggera- 
^tton ^n his attacks, and by delivering his judgments 
with jiassibn, he caused his justice to bo suspected. (^) 
By* condemning tiie vices from which he himSelf was 
not exempt, he depriveil his remonstrances of all moral 
force, When he scourged tlie people as accuser 

(^) TituH LiviiiH, Epitome, XLJ3C. 

(‘‘) “ Cato barked wifclioMt ceasiog at the greatness of Scipio.’' 
(Titus Livius, XXX^lII. 54.) 

(8) ^ Cato had a bitter mind, a sharp and uiimeasurod tongue.” 
(Titus Livius, XXXIX. 40.) 

(^),“H 0 declaipiM against usurers, and ho himself lent out, at 
higli interest, £ho money which ho got from his estates. He con- 
demned the sale of young slaves, yet trafficked in the same tinder 
an assumed name. (Plutarch, Goto the Censor^ 33.) 
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aud judge, without seeking to raise them by educa- 
tion and laws, he resembled, says, a learned German, 
that Persian king who whipped the sea with rods to 
make the tempest cease. (^) His influence, though 
powerless to arrest the movement of qne civilisation 
taking: the place of another, faileji not to produce a 
fatal effect op the policy of that period. (“) The 
Senate, renouncing the •moderation and justice which 
hitherto had stamped all its deeds, adopted in their 
stead a crafty and arrogant line of action, and a 
system of extermination. 

Towards the beginning of the seventh century, 
everything disappears before the Komaii power. The 
independence of peoples, kingdoms, mid republics 
ceases to ejeist. Carthage is destroyed, Greece gives 
up her arms, Macedonia loses her liberty, that of Spain 
perishes at Numantia, and shortly afterwards Pergamus 
undergoes the same fiite. 

> 

XII. Notwithstanding her abasement, Carthag(r 
still existed, the eternal object of hatred and distrust. 
She was accused of connivance with-’the Macedonians, 
ever impatient of their yoke ; .and to her Was im- 
puted the resistance ’of the Celtiberian hordes. In 
() 03 , Masinissa and the Carthaginians engaged in a 
new stniggle. As, according jjo their treaties, these 
last could not make war without authorisation, the 
Senate deliberated on the course it was to take. Cato 


(') Drunianii, Geschichte Bopi'st v. p. 148. 

(‘‘^) “ Tho last act of his political life was to cause the of 
Carthage to bo determinod oru” (Plutai’ch, Cato the Ge^isor, 39.) 


Third 
Punic War 
( 605 - 608 ). 
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desired war immediately. Scipio J^asic/i, on the con- 
trary, obtained the appointment of a new embassy, 
which succeeded in persuading Masinissa to evacuate 
the territory in dispute ; on its part, the Senate of 
Carthage consented to submit to the wisdom of the 
ambassadors, when ,tlie populace at Carthage, excited 
by tliose men who in troublous times siieculate on 
the passions of the mob, breaks out in insurrection, 
insults the Eoman envoys, and expels the chief 
citizens. (^) " A fatal insurrection ; for in moments of 
external crisis all popular movements ruin a nation, (') 
as all political change is fatal in the presence of a 
foreigner invading the soil of the fatherland. How- 
ever, the Eoman Senate judged it best to temporise, 
because of the war in Spain, whore Scipio yEmiliauus 
then served in the capacity of tribune. Ordered to 
Africa (003), to obtain from Masinissa elephants for 
the war against the Celtiberians, he witnessed a san- 
guinary defeat of the Carthaginian army. This event 
'decided the question of Eoman intervention ; the 
Senate, in fact, had no intention of leaving the entire 
sovereignty , of Africa to the Numidian king, whose 
possessions already extended from the ocean to 
Cyrene. (®) 

In vain did Carthage send ambassadors to Eome 
to explain her conduct. They obtained no satisfac- 
tion. Utica yielded to the Eomans (004), and the two 

(') Titas Living, 'ilplUymo, XLVTII. 

(^) At Carthage, the multitude governed ; at Eome, the power of 
the Senate was absolute. (Polybius, VI. 51.) 

(■'’) 'I’itus Livius, L. xvi. 
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consuls, L. Marcius Censorinus, and M. Manilius 
Nepos, arrived there at the head, of 80,000 men 4 n 
005. Carthage sues for peace ; they impose the con- 
dition that she shall give up her arms; she delivers 
them up, with 2,000 engines of war. By.t soon 
exactions increase ; the inhabitani;s are commanded to 
quit their ci^ and retire ten miles inland. Ex- 
asperated by so much severity, the Carthaginians 
recover their energy ; they forge new weapons, raise 
the populace, fling into the campaign Asdrubal, who 
has soon collected 70,000 men in his camp at 
Nepheris, and gives tlie consuls reason to fear the 
success of their enterprise. (}) 

The Roman army met with a resistance it was 
far from expecting. Endangered by Manilius, it was 
saved by the tribune, Scipio iEmilianus, on whom all 
eyes were turned. On his return to Rome, he was in 
007 elected consul at the age of thirty-six years, and 
charged with the direction of the war, which hence- 
forth took a new aspect. Carthage is soon incjoscd" 
by works of prodigious labour ; on land, trenches sur- 
I'ound the place and protect the besiegers ; by sea"^ a 
colossal bar interrupts all coinmunication, anxl gives 
up the city to famine' ; but the Carthaginians build a 
second fleet in their inner port, and excavate a new 
communication with the sea. During the winter Scipio 
goes and forces the camp at Neplmris, and on the 
return of spring makes himself master of the first 
inclosure ; finally, after a siege which lasted for three 
years, with heroic eflbrts on both sides, the town and 

(*) Appiau, I’lmiio irars', 93, ct neq. 
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its citadel Byrsa are carried, and eittirel^ razed to the 
ground. Asdrubal surrendered, with fifty thousand 
inhabitants, the remains of an immense population ; 
but on a.^ragment of the wall which had escaped the 
fire, the wife of the, last .Carthaginian chief, dressed in 
her most gorgeous r-obes, was seen to curse her hus- 
band, wlio had not had the courage to die ; then, after 
luiviftg siain her'two children*, she flimg herself into 
tlic flames. A mournful image of a nation which 
achieves her own ruin, but wliich docs not fall inglo- 
riously. 

When the vessel laden with magnificent spoils, 
and adorned with laurels, (mtered tlic Tiber, bearer of 
the grand news, all the citizens rush(.'d out into the 
streets embracing and congratulating each other on 
so joyful a victory. !Now only did Borne feel herself 
free from all fear, and the mistress of the world, 
Xevertlicless, the destruction of Carthage was a ciime 
which Cains (Bacchus, Julius Ca*sar, and’ Augustus 
'sought to repair. 

XIIL The sSmo year saw the destruction of the 
(Ircck autonomy. Since the Avar with Persia, the 
preponderance of Boman influence had maintained 
order in Achaia ; but on the rctui'n of the hostages, in 
003, coincident Avith the troubles of Macedonia, part}' 
enmities were iti-aAvakened. Dissensions soon broke 
out betAVeen the Acluean league and the cities of the 
Peloponnesus, Avhich it coveted, and the resistance of 
Avhich it did not hesitate to punish by dcstniction and 
pillage. 
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B2)ai'ta soin reMled, and. Peloponnesus was all in 
ilamcs. The Romans made vain efforts to allay this 
general disturbance. The envoys of the Senate carried 
a decree to Corinth, which detached from the leagife 
Sparta, Argos, Orchomenus, and ArcadiL On Iiearing 
this, the Acha}aiis massacred the *Laceda.'monians then 
at Corinth, and loaded the Jtoman commissioners with 
insults. (') Before xising seveiity, the Roman Senate 
resolved to make one a2)peal to conciliaticyi ; but the 
words of the new envoys were not listened to. 

The Aclmin league, united with Kuhd'a mid 
Bmotia, then dared to declare war against Rome, 
which they knew to be occujned in Spain and Africa. 
The league was •soon vampiislied at Scaii[)]iia in Locris 
by Mctellus,* and at. Leucopetra, near Corinth, b*y 
Mummius. The towns of the Achtean league were 
treated rigorously ; Corinth was sacked ; and Greece, 
under the name of Aehaia, remained in subjection to 
tlic Romans ( 008 ). (') 

However, Mummius, as Polybius himself*avows,(^) 
showed as mucli moderation as dismt,t‘restetlness after 
the victory. lie preserved in their jilaces the istatues 
of Philopromen, ke2)t,none of the tro^ihies taken in 
Greece for himself, and remained so poor that the 
Senate conferred a dowry ujwn his daughter from the 
jiublic treasury. 

About the same time the severity of the .Senate 
had not sjiared Macedonia. During ihc last Punic 

(^) Justin, XXXlV. 1.— Titus Livius, TJpitomCt LL-^Polybins, i. ‘2, o: 

(") PausaUias, VII. It).— Justin, XXXIV. 2. 

(«) Polybius, XL. 11. 
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war, a Greek adveutiirer, Andriscos, pri^tending to be 
tEe son of Perseifs, had stirnd up the country to 
rebellion, with an army of Thracians. Driven out of 
Thessaly by Scipio Nasica, he returned there, slew the 
pTOtpr’Juventius Thalna, and formed an alliance with 
the Carthaginians. “.Beaten by MeteUus, he was sent 
to Borne loaded with chains. Bomot years later, a 
second impostor 'having also endeavoured to seize the 
succession of I’erseus, the Senate reduced Macedonia to 
a Boman province (1)12). It was the same with Illyria 
after the submission of the Ardiei (CIS). Never had so 
many triumphs been seen. Scipio A^milianus had tri- 
umphed over Africa, MeteUus over Macedonia, Mum- 
mius over Achaia, and Pulvius riaccns over Illyria, 
c Delivered henceforth fropi iljs troubles in the east 
and south, the Senate turned its attention towards 
Spain. This country had never entirely yielded : its 
strength hardly restored, it took up ai’ms again. After 
the pacification which Scipio Africanus and Sempronius 
GraCchuSk successively induced, new insurrections broke 
fo.rih ; the Lusitanians, yielding to the instigations of 
Cariha^je, had revolted in COl, and had gained some 
advantages over Mummius and his successor Galba 
(G03). But this last, by an act of infamous treachery, 
massacred thirty thousand piisonera. Prosecuted for 
this act at Borne by* Cato, he was acqujtted. Subse- 
quently, another consul showed no less perfidy; Lici- 
nius Lucullus^, having entered the town of Cauca, 
Avhibh had‘surrendered, slow twenty thousand of its 
inhabitants, and sold the rest. (') 

(^) A]>i)iuii, irtGV) of Hjmn, 
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So much kruelty excited the indignation of tlie 
peoples of Northern Spain, and, as always happens, 
the national feeling brought forth a hero. Viriathus, 
who had escaped the massacre of the Lusitanians, and 
from a shepherd had become 4 general, began ^ war of 
partisans, and, for five years, haying vanquished .the 
Koman generqls, epded by rousing the Celtiberians. 
Whilst these occupied Mctellus the .Macedonian, Ta- 
bius, left alone against Viriathus, w'as hemmed into a 
defile by him, and constrained to. accept peace. The 
murder of Viriathus left the issue of the war no longer 
doubtful. This death was too advantageous to the 
Komans not to be imputed to Ciepio, successor to his 
brother Fabius.^ But when tlie murt\erers came to 
demand tlie.wages of their crime, they were told that 
the Romans had never approved of the massacre of a 
general by his soldiers, (^) The Lusitanians, however, 
submitted, and the legions penetrated to the ocean. 

The war, ended in the west, became concentrated 
round Numantia, (“) where, in the course of five years; 
several consuls were defeated. When, iu 5l6, Man- 
cinus, surrounded by the enemy (th all sides, was 
reduced to save his army by a shameful capihilation, 
like that of the Furculie Caudina?, the Senate refused 
to ratify the treaty, and gave up the consul loaded 
with chains. The same fate wa^ reserved for Tiberius . 
Gracchus, his questor, who had guarafiteed the treaty 

(') Eutropiug, IV. 7. * ^ . 

(®) The town of Garra3", in Spain, situated about a league from 
Soria, on tlio Duero, is built on the site of ancient IN'umantia. 
(Mihano, Diccionano Geografico de Esjwia.) 
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but, through the favour of the peqple, Jio remained at 
Borne. The NumRutincs still resisted for a long time 
witli. rare energy. The conqueror of Carthage himself 
had to go to direct the siege, which required immense 
works ; and yet the toyra was taken only by famine 
(021). Spain was .overcome, but her spirit of inde- 
pendence survived for a great nuiqber qf years. 

Although the fell of the kingdom of Pergamus 
w'as posterior to the events we have just related, wo 
will speak 'of it here because it is the continuation 
of the ^system of reducing all peoples to subjection. 
Attains III., a monster of cruelty and folly, had, when 
dying, bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman people, 
who sent troops to take possession of jt ; but a natmul 
sou of Eumenes, Aristonicus, raised tha inhabitants, 
and defeated the Consul Licinius Crassus, soon 
avenged by one of his successors. Aristonicus was 
taken, and the kingdom, pacified, passed by the name 
of Asia under Roman domination (025). 

Summary. XIY.* The morc the Republic extended its empire, 
the more the number of the high functions increased, 
and the more important they became. The consuls, 
the proconsuls, and the prajtofs, governed not only 
foreign countries, but Italy itself. In fact, Appian 
tells us that the proconsuls exercised their authority 
in certain countries of the Peninsula. (^) 

• The Roman provinces were nine in number: — 1. 
Cisalpine Gaul.* 2. Farther Spain. 3. Nearer Spain. 
4. Sardinia and Corsica. 5. Sicily. 6. Northern Africa. 

(^) Appian, Civil Wars, V. iv. 38, 
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7. Illyria. 8v Macedonia and Aohaia. 9. Asia. The 
people appointed yearly two consnU and seven preetors 
to.go and govern these distant countries; but generally 
these high offices were attainable only by those who 
had been questors or cdilep. Now,, the e^ileship 
requited a large fortune ; for thq ediles were obliged 
to spend grefjjt sujns in fetes and public works to 
please the people. The rich alone could aspire to 
this first dignity ; consequently, it was only the 
members of the aristocracy wh© had a chance of 
arj’iving at the elevated position, where, for one or 
two years, they were absolute masters of the destinies 
of vast kingdoms. Thus, the nobility sought to keep 
these high offices closed against new, anen. From 
533 to 03J. — eighty-six years — nine families alone 
obtained eighty-throe consulships. Still later, twelve 
members of the family Metellus gained various dig- 
nities in less than twelve yejirs (030 — 04.3.) (') Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta, was right then, when, addressing the 
Consul Quinctius Flamininus, he said, “ With j;pu,'tI: 
is regard for the pay which detennines enlistments 
into the cavalry and infantry. PoVer is for a small 
number ; dependence is the lot of the multitude. Our 
lawgiver (Lycurgus),* on the contrary, did not wish to 
put aU the power into the hands of certain citizens, 
whose assembling together yoi\ call the Senate, nor to 
give a legal pre-eminence to one or Ifwo orders.” (-) 

It is curious to see a tyrant of Greece give lessons* 
in democracy to a Roman. In realify, notwithstand- 

(') Velloins Paterculus, II. 20. 

(') Titus Livius, XXXIV. 81. 
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ing the changes introduced inta therf comitia, the 
bearing of which is 'difficult to explain, the nobility- 
preserved its preponderance, and the habit of address- 
ing the people only after having taken the sense of 
the Senate, was still persisted in. (^) The Boman 
government, always,, aristocratic, became more oppres- 
sive in proportion as the State ipcrea^ed in extent, 
and it lost in inihience what the people of Italy gained 
in intelligence and in legitimate aspirations towards a 
better future. 

Besides, ever since the beginning of the Republic, 
it had harboured in its breast two opposite parties, the 
one seeking to extend, the other to restrict, the rights 
of the people, AVhen the first came into power, all 
tlie liberal laws of the past were restored to force ; 
when the second came in, these laws were evaded. 
Thus we see now the law Valeria, which consecrates 
appeal to the people, thnce revived ; now the law in- 
terdicting the re-election of the consuls before an in- 
'iorvalof ton years, promulgated by Genucius in 412, 0 ) 
and immediately abandoned, renewed in 003, and sub- 
sequently restored by Sylla ; now the law which thre^v 
the freedmen into the urban tribes, in order to annul 
their vote, revived, at three different epochs ; (®) now 
the measures against solicitation, against exactions, 
against usury, continually put into force ; and finally, 
the right of ele^ition to the sacerdotal ofllce by turn, 

(') Titus Liviiis, XLV. 21. 

(-) Titus Livius, VII. 43. 

(®) 555, 585, aud 639. (Titus Livius, XLV. 15.) — Aurelius 

Victor, Illuvtriou^ Men, Ixii, 
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refused or gritoted to the people. (*) By the Portian 
laws of 557 and 559, it was forbidden to strike with 
rods, or put to death, a Boman citizen, before the 
people had pronounced upon his doom. And yet 
Scipio ABmilianus, to evade, this la\y, caused his 
auxiliaries to be beaten with sticks and his soldiers 
with vine stales. (-] At the beginning of the seventh 
centuiy,. the principle ef secret voting was admitted 
in all elections; in G15, in the elections of the ma- 
gistrates; in G17, for the decision of thfe people in 
judicial condemnations ; in G23, in the votes^on pro- 
posals for laws. Finally, by the institution of perma- 
nent tribunals {qiicestiones perpetuce), established from, 
GO 5, it was sought to remedy the spoliation of tlie 
provinces ; these institutions, successively adopted 
or abandoned, could not heal the ills of society. The 
manly virtues of an intelligent aristocracy had until 
then maintained the Bepublic in a state of concord 
and greatness ; its vices were soon to shake it, to its 
foundations. , 

Wo have just related the principal events of a 
period of one hundred and thirty- tlTteo years, during 
which Borne displayed an energy which no nation has 
ever equalled. On a^ll sides, and almost at the same 
time, she has passed her natural limits. In the north, 
she has subdued the Cisalpine p^auls and crossetl the 
Alps ; in the west and south, she has conquered the 

» 

(^) The tribune Liciuiiis CrassuH proposed, 60P, to tmusfcr to 
the people the election of the pontiffs, until then npmiiiated*by the 
sacerdotal college* This proposition was adopted only in 650 by the 
law Domitia, and was anew abolished by Sylla. 

(2) Titus I^iviuB, Ejntovie, LVTL 
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great islands of the Mediterranean avA the gieater 
part of Spain. Cartliage, her powerful rival, has ceased 
to exist. To the east, the coasts of the Adriatic are 
colonised ; the Illyrians, the Istrians, the Dalmatians, 
are sulgectcd the kingdom of Macedonia has become 
a tributary province.;^ and the legions have penetrated 
even to the Danube. (^) Farther jjhan ^this exist only 
unknown lands, •the country -of barbarians, too weak 
yet to cause alarm. Continental Greece, her isles, 
Asia Minor up to Mount Taurus, all this country, the 
cradle of civilisation, has entered into the Koman em- 

® c 

pire. The rest of Asia receives her laws and obeys 
her influence. Egypt, the most powerful of the king- 
doms which -Hiade part of the heritage of Alexander, 
is under her tutelage. The Tews implore, her alliance. 
The Mediterranean has become a Koman lake. The 
]{epublic vainly seeks an adversary worthy of her 
arms. But if from without no serious danger seems 
to threaten her, within exist great interests not satis- 
'fled^^and peoples discontented. 


(‘) The expedition against the Scordisqi, in 619, 



CHAPTER Vl; 

THp! ClUCCHI^ MARIUS, AN^ SYLLA, 

( 621 - 676 .) 

I. The age of disintorestodncss and stoic virtues 
was passed ; it had lasted nearly four hundred years, 
and during that period, the antagonism created by 
divergency of opinions and interests hi\,d never led to 
sanguinary conflicts. The patriotism of the aristo- 
cracy and the go6d Isense of the people had prevented 
this fatal extremity ; but, dating from the first years of 
the seventh century, everything had changed, and at 
every proposal of reform, or desire of power, nothing 
was seen but sedition, civil wars, massacres, an^ pso- 
scriptions. * 

“ The Republic,” says Sallust, “wwed its greathess 
to the wise policy of a small number of good citi- 
zens,” (') and we m(Ey add that its decline began the 
day on which their successors ceased to be worthy of 
those who had gone before them. In fact, most of 
those who, after the Gracchi, acted a* great part, were 
so selfish and cruel that it is difficult to decide, in’ 
the midst of their excesses, which it'as the represen- 
tative of the best cause. 


Stato of tbo 
Ropublio. 


(') Sallust, Fragmuf I. 8. 
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As lon» as Cartilage existed, like » man who is 
on his guard befora d dangerous rival, Rome showed 
en anxiety to maintain the purity and wisdom of her 
ancient principles ; but Carthage fallen, Greece sub- 
jugated* the kings of A^sia vanquished, the Republic, 
no longer held by«,any salutary check, abandoned 
herself to the excesses of unlimited,powgr. (') 

Sallust draw^ the following picture of the state of 
society : “ When, freed from the fear of Carthage, the 
Romans had leisure do give themselves .up to their dis- 
sension^, then there sprang up on all sides troubles, 
seditions, and at last civil wars. A small number of 
powerful men, whose favour most of the citizens 
sought by base means, exercised a veritable despotism 
under the imposing name, sometimes of the Senate, at 
other times of the People. The title of good and bad 
citizen was no longer the reward of what he did for or 
against his country, for all were equally corrupt ; but 
the mpre any one was rich, and in a condition to do 
evil^ith impunity, provided he supported the present 
order of things, the more he passed for a man of worth. 
From this , moment, the ancient manners no longer 
became 'corrupted gradually as before; but the depra- 
vation spread with the rapidity oSF a torrent, and youth 
was to such a degree infected by the poison of luxury 
and avarice, that thcr^ came a generation of people of 
which it was jufffc to say, that they could neither have 

' patrimohy nor suffer others to have it.” (”) 

• 

(*) Corruption especially liod increased, because, Macedonia 
destroyed, tho emiiiro of the world seemed thenceforth assured to 
Kome/J (Polybius, XI, 32.) 

(^) Sallust, Fragm,, 1. 10. 
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The aggrandisement of the empire, frequent con- 
tact with strangers, the introduction of new principles 
in philosophy and religion, the immense riches brought 
into Italy by war and commerce, had all concurred 
in causing a profound deterioration of the national 
character. There had taken p^ace an exchange of 
populations, ideas, ^ind customs. On the one hand, the 
liomans, whether soldiers, traders, or farmers of the 
revenues, in spreading themselves abroad in crowds 
all over the world, (^) had felt their cupidity increase 
amid the pomp and luxury of the East ; on tlie other, 
the foreigners, and especially the Grreeks, flowing into 
Italy, had brought, along with their perfection in the 
arts, contempt, for the ancient institutions. The 
Bomans had under^one^ an influence which may be 
compared with that which was exercised over the 
French of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
Italy, then, it is true, superior in intelligence, but 
perverted in morals. The seduction of vice is irre- 
sistible when it presents itself under the forms ‘tif 
elegance, wit, and knowledge. As in all epochs of 
transition, the moral tics were loose'fled, and the taste 
for luxury and the unbridled love of money h&d taken 
possession of all classes. 

Two characteristic facts, distant from one another 


(’) T1u 3 Bomaus expatriated tlicmselvca to., such a degree that, 
#heri Mithridates began war, and caused all the Soman citizens 
spread over his states to be massacred iii one day, they aihounted to 
160,000, according to Plutarch (NyZia, xlviii.) ; ^80,000, according to 
Menmon (in the Bibliotheca of piiotius. Codex CCXXIV. ^1) and 
Valerius Maximus (DC. 2, § 3). — The small town of Cii-ta, in Africa, 
could only be defended against Jugurtha by Italiotes, iSailust, ^ 
Juffiirthu, 2(5.) 
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by one hundred and sixty-nine years, bear witness to 
the diflercnce of morals at the two periods. Oineas, 
sent by Pyrrhus to Eome, with rich presents, to ob- 
tain peace, finds nobody open to corruption (474). 
Struck with the majesty and patriotism of the senators, 
he compares the Senate to an assembly of kings. 
Jugurtha, on the contrary, coming, to Eome (643) to 
plead his cause, finds his resofirces quickly exhausted 
in buying everybody’s conscience, and, full of con- 
tempt for fliat great city, exclaims in leaving it: 
“ Venal .towij, which would soon perish if it could 
find a purchaser !” (*) 

Society, indeed, was placed, by noteworthy changes, 
in new conditions : for the populace ol^ the towns had 
infreased, while the agricultural population had dimi- 
nished 5 agriculture had become profoundly modified ; 
the grefit landed properties had absorbed the little 5 
the number of proletaries and freedmen had increased, 
and the slaves had taken the place of free labour. The 
nriiiiafry sqj'vice was no longer considered by the nobles 
tts the first honour and the first duty. Eeligion, 
that fundamental*basis of the Eepublic, had lost its 
prestige.* And, lastly, the allies were weary of con- 
tributing to the greatness of the empire without par- 
ticipating in the rights of Eoman citizens. (*) Tlierc 
was, as we have seen, t^vo peoples, quite distinct i the 
jpeople of the allies and subjects, and the people of 

(^) Sallust, Jugurthx, 35. 

(*) “•And Eomo refused to admit in the numbor of her citifaeus 
tho men by whom she bad acquired that greatness of which she was 
*.so proud as' to despise the peoples of the same blood and of the samli 
’ origin.” (Yelleiua PaterculuB, 11. 15.) ^ 
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Eome, The 4 illies. were always in a state of infe- 
rloyity ; their contingents, more , considerable than those 
of the metropolis, received only half the pay of the 
latter, and were subjected to bodily chastisement from 
which the soldiers of the Regions were exempted. 
Even yi the triumphs, their cohorts, by way of humi- 
liation, followed, in the last rank and in silence, the 
chariot of the victor. It was natm'al'then that, pene- 
trated with the feelings of their own dignity and the 
services they had rendered, they should afispiro to be 
treated as equals. The Koman peoi)le,^pro]3erly .so 
named, occupying a limited territory, from Ca?rc to 
Cumai, preserved all the pride of a privileged class. 
It was composed of from about tliree to^ four hundred 
thousand citizens,(^) divided into thirty-five tribes, of 
which four only belonged* to the town, and the others 
to the country. In these last, it is true, had been in* 
scribed tlie inhabitants of the colonies and of several 
towns of Italy, but the great majority of the Itqliotes 
were deprived of political rights, and at the very gsitffi 
of Home there still remained disinherited cities, such 
as Tibur, Prajnestc, Signia, and Norbft. (-) 

The richest citizens, in sharing among them the 
public domain, composed of about two-thirds of .the 
totality of the conquered territory, had finished by 
getting nearly the whole into thjeir own hands, either 
by purchase from the small proprietor, or by forcibly 
expelling them; and this occurred even beyond the 


{*) Soe the List of Consuses, at Note (^) of 2 xigc 200. 
(*) Mommaou, GcscUIcMg Homs, I., j>. 785. 
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frontiers of Italy. (’) At a later time, #vhen the lle- 
pablic, mistress of the basin of the Mediterranean, 
received, either vmder the name of contribution, or by 
exchange, an immense quantity of com from the most 
fertile countries, the cultivation of wheat was neglected 
in Italy, and the fie]4s were converted into pastures and 
sumptuous parks. Meadows, indged, ^hich requmed 
fewer hands, would naturally be preferred by the great 
proprietors. Not only did the vast domains, latifundia, 
appertain to a small number, but the knights had 
monopolised all the elements of riches of the coimtry. 
Many had retired from the ranks of the cavalry to be- 
come farmers-general {jttihlicani)^ bankers, and, almost 
alone, merckj^nts. Formed, over the whole face of 
the empire, into financial companies, they worked the 
provinces, and formed a veritable money aristocracy, 
whose importance was continually increasing, and 
which, in the political struggles, made the balance 
inclirie to the side where it threw its influence. 
•^'iThus, not only Avas the wealth of the countiy in 
the hands of the patrician and plebeian nobility, but 
the free men diifiinishcd incessantly in numbers in the 
rural districts. If we believe Plutarch,* (^) there were 
no longer in Ftruria, in 620, any but foreigners for 
tillers of the soil and herdsmen, and everywhere 

(*) The lands taken fronf the town of Lcontium were of the extent 
of thirty thousand jurjera. They were, in 542, farmed Oi|,t by the 
censors ; diut at the end of some time, there remained only ono eitizseu 
of the country an^oiig the eighty-four farmers who had installed 
themselves in tjiem ; all the others belonged to the Boman nobility. 
(Mommsen, ii. 75. — Cicero, Second Froecov/tion of Verves » 1X1. 46, 
et seq,) 

(®) Plutal’ch, Tihcniis Gracchus, 9. 
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slaves had mifttiplied to such a degree, that, in Sicily 
alone, 200,000 took part in the refolt of 01 9. (^) 

050, the King of Bithynia declared himself unable to 
furnish a military contingent, because all the ydung 
adults of his kingdom had ‘been carried away, for 
slaves by Roman, collectors. (®) <Fn the great market 
of Delos, 10,00i) slaves were sold and embarked in one 
day for Italy. (^) 

The excessive number of slaves was then a danger 
to society and a cause of wcakne’ss to the State ; (*) 
and there Avas the same inconvenience m regard to 
the froedmen. Citizens since the time of Sendus 
TulUus, but without right of suffrage ; free in fact, 
but remaining generally attached to their bid masters ; 
physicians, artists, grammarians, they were incapable, 
they and their children, of becoming senators, or of 
forming part of the college of pontiffs, or of mjvrry- 
ing a free woman, or of serving in the legions, unless 
in case of extreme danger. Sometimes admitted into 
the Roman communalty, sometimes rejected;,veritif6Ie 
mulattoes of ancient times, they participated in t^o 
natures, and bore always the stigma o? their origin. (“) 
Confined to the urban tribes, they had, with the 

(^) Diodorus Siculus, Fragments^ XXXIV, 3. 

(^) Diodorus Siculus, Fragment, XXXVI. p. 147, ed. Schweig- 
hasuscr. 

(*) Strabo, XIV. v. 670. 

“ Our ancestors feared alu’^a^s the spirit of slavery^ even in 
tho case where, bom in the held and u^der the roof of his master, 
the slavo learnt to love him from bis birth. But since we .count 
ours by nations, each of which has its mauuors and gdds, or perhaps 
has no gods, this vile and confused assemblage will never bo kept 
under but by fear,” (Tacitus, Annales, XIV. 44.) 

(®) In 442, the ce^jjipor Appius Claudius Cascus causes tho freed- ■ 

VOL. I. , * R 
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proletaries, augmented that part . of iiie population 
o«f Rome for whieh'the conqueror of Carthage and 
Numantia often showed a veritable disdain: “ Silence!” 
he shouted one day, “you whom Italy does not 
acknowledge for her children;” and as the noise still 
continued, he proceeded, “Those whom I caused to be 
brought here in chains will not frighten me because 
to-day their bonds have been* broken.” (^) .When the 
people of the town assembled in the Forum without 
the presence of the rural tribes, which were more 
independent, they were open to all seductions, and 
to the most powerful of these — the money of the 
candidates and the distributions of wheat at a re- 
duced price.* . Tliey were also influenced by the mob 
of those deprived of political rights, when, crowding 
the public place, as at the Fnglish hustings, they 
sought, by their cries and gestures, to act on the 
minds of the citissens. 

Oji another hand, proud of the deeds of their 
{ta^stors, the principal families, in possession of the 

m^n to bo insenbod iu all tlie tribes, and allows their sons the 
outrance to the ScAatc. (.Diodorus Siculus, XX, y6.) — Iu 45.0 tho 
censor Q. Fiibius Rulliaiuis (Maximus) confines them to the four 
Urban tribes (Titus Livitls, IX. 46); towards 530, other censors 
opcijcd again all the tribes to them^ in 534, the censors L. iElmLlius 
t’apus and 0. J^aminius re-estublished tho order of 450 (Titus 
Livins, Ej^LtoniCj XX.) ; nil Exception is made in favour of thoso who 
have a sou of the age of more than five years, or who possess lands 
of the valuo of niore than 30,000 scstcrcii (XLV. 15); in 585, 
the ♦censor Tiberius Scnipronius Gracchus expels them from tho 
rustic trtbes, where they had been again introduced, and unites 
them in one sole ^rbau tribe, the Esqniline. (Titus Livius, XLV. 
15. — Cicero# De OrcUo'i'Ct 1. ix. 38.)— (639). “Tlic .^miliau law per- 
mits fi’eedmeu to’vote iu tho four urban tribes,” (Aurelius Victor, 
TVmfvioua 72.) 

(^) Valerius Maximus, VI. 2, § 3. — Velleius Paterculus, II. 4. 
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soil and of tlie»powor, desired to preserve this double 
advantage without being obliged ‘to show themselves 
worthy of it; they seemed to disdain the severe 
education which had made them capable of fiUing all^ 
offices, (') so that it might be gaid that jthere existed 
then at Rome an aristocracy without nobility, and a 
democracy witliput people. 

There were, then, injustices to redress, exigencies 
to satisfy, and abuses to repress; for neither the 
sumptuary laws, nor those against solicitation, nor 
the measures against the freedmen, were sufficient to 
cure the diseases of society. It was necessary, as in 
the time of Licinius Stolo (378), to have recourse to 
energetic measures — to give more stability to power, 
confer the right of city on the peoples of Italy, 
diminish the number of slaves, revise the titles to 
landed property, distribute to the people the lands 
illegally acquired, and thus give a new existence to 
the agricultural class. . 

All the men of eminence saw the evil and souadW 
the remedy. Gains Lailius, among others, the friend 
of Scipio iEmilianus, and probably at liis instigation, 
outei'tained the thought of proposing salutary rdfonns, 
but was prevented by the fear of raising troubles. (~) 

II. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus alone dared 
to take a courageous initiative. Illurtrious by birth, 

(') “ I know Romans who have waited for their elevation to tho 
consulship to begin reading tho history of our ancestors anfl the 
precepts of the Greeks on military art.” (5pcoc/i if\f Mantis^ Sallust* 
Jugurtha, 8t5.) 

(^) l^lutavch, Tiherim Gracchm, 8. 

li 3 
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remarkable for his phj'sical advantages as well as 
eloquence, (^) he was son of the Gracchus who was 
twice consul, and of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio 
.Africanus. (~) At the age of eighteen, Tiberius had 
beep present", under the orders of his brother-in-law, 
‘ Scipio ACmilianus,*at the ruin of Carthage, and was 
the first to mount to tlie assaulti('*) .Questor of the 
Consul Mancirius in Spain) he had contributed to 
the treaty of Numaiitia. Animated with the love of 
virtue, (^) 'far front being dazzled by the splendour 
of the, moment, he foresaw the dangers of the future, 
and wished to prevent them while there was still time. 
At the moment of his elevation to the tribuneship, 
in 621, he 'took up again, with the. approval of men 
pf eminence and philosophers of most distinction, 
the project which had been entertained by Scipio 
Almilianus (^) to distribute the public domain among 
the poor. (”) The people themselves demanded the 
concession with great outcries, and the walls of Home 
'^tt^re dajjy covered with inscriptions calling for it. 0 

(^) “ Tiberius Gllicclius gcuorc, forma, eloquent ia facile princeps/’ 
(FlonisJTL'U.) 

(2) Velleius Paterculus, II. 2.— Sciieca the Philo^pher, De Coneo- 
latipnc, ad Morciam, xvi. * 

(•‘‘) Plutarch, Fcmdlel hefiveen Ar/ls and Tiber im Gracchus, iv. 

{*) Pure and just in his views.” (VcllciuB Paterculus, 11. 2.)— 
“Animated by the noblest ambition.” (Appian, Civil Wcurs, L 9.) 

(®) Plutarch, Tijjf. Gracchus, 9. 

(®) “ It was at the instigation of the rhetorician Diophanea and tho 
philofloifher Blossius, that ho took counsel of the citizeiis of Homo 
most distinguished for their reputation and' virtues : among others, 
Crocus the grand jMmtilf; Mucius Scmvola, tho celebrated lawyer, 
then consul; and Appiua Claudius, his father-in-law.” (Plutarch, 
Tih^jGracchus, 9.) 

. (J) Plutarch, Tib* Gracchus, 9. 
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Tiberius, ia a speech to the people, pointed out 
eloquently all the germs of destruction in the Eoman 
power, and traced the picture of the deplorable con- 
dition of the citizens spread over the territory of^ 
Italy without an asylum in which to jcpose their 
bodies enfeebled by war, after they had shed their 
blood for their qpmitiy. He cited revolting examples 
of the arbitrary conduct ‘of certain ntagistrates, who 
had caused innocent men to be put to death on the 
most futile pretexts. (^) 

He then spoke with contempt of the^ slaves, of 
that restless, uncertain class, invading the rural dis- 
tricts, useless for the ivcruitment of the armies, dan- 
gerous to society, as the last insurrection in Sicily 
clearly proved, ,He ended by proposing a law*, which 
was simply a reproduction of that of Licinius Stolo, 
that had fallen into disuse. Its object was to with- 
draw from the nobility a portion of the lands of the 
domain which they liad unjustly seized. Ho land- 
holder should retain more than five hundred fsT 

himself and two hundi’ed and fifty for each of his sons. 
These lands should belong to them for t>ver ; the part 
confiscated should be. divided into lots of thirty era , 
and farmed hereditarily, either to Eoman citizens, .or 
to Italiote auxiliaries, on condition of a small rent 

(^) Aulus G^lliiis relates two passages from^tlie siKKJch of C. 
Gracchus, which we think ought rather to bo ascribed to Til). Sem- 
))roiiius Gracchus. Jn one, he lias stated the case of a youii*^ iioblo 
who caused a peasant to bo murdered bccauso ho giado a joko upon 
liim as ho passed in a litter ; in the other, he told the story of a consul 
who ordered the most considei’ablo men in th^ town of Teanum to be 
beaten with rods, because the consurs wife, going to bathe, liad found 
the hatha of the town not clean. (Aulua Gellius, X. 3.) 
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to the treasury, and with an eipres^ prohibition to 
alienate. The pfoprietors were to be indemnified for 
the part of their lands which they so lost. This pro- 
•ject, which all the old writers judged to be just and 
moderate, ntised a tempest among the aristocracy. 
The Senate rejecte'd it, and, when the people were on 
the point of adopting it, the tribune Octavius, gained 
over by the rich citizens, (^) opposed to it his inflexible 
veto. Suddenly interrupted in his designs, Tiberius 
embraced the resolution, as bold as it was contrary to 
the hrvvs, of obtaining a vote of the tribes to depose 
the tribune. These having pronounced accordingly, 
the new law was published, and three triumvirs ap- 
pointed foi" ‘carrying it into execution : they were, 
•Tiberius, his brother Cains, , and his* father-in-law 
Appius Claudius. Upon another proposition, he ob- 
tained a decision that the money left by the King of 
Pergamus to the Roman people should be employed 
for the expenses of establishing those who were to 
*r^eive the lands. (-) 

, The agrarian law had' only passed by the assist- 
ance of the votes of the country tribes. (^) Neverthe- 
less, the popular party, in its enthusiasm, carried 
Tiberius home in triumph, calling him not only the 
benefactor of one city, but the father of all the peoples 
of Italy. < 

The possessors of the great domains, struck in 
their dearest interests, were far from sharing in this 

(*) iippian, QivU War», L 12. 

(’) Plutarch, Tih. Gracchus, 16. 

(’) Appian, Civil Wars, 1. 13. 
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joy. Not satisfied with having attempted to cany 
off the ums at the time the law was voted, they 
plotted the assassination of Tiberius, (^) In fact, as 
Machiavelli says : “ Men value riches even more than 
honours, and the obstinacy of the Boman aristocracy 
in defending its jiossessions constrained the people to 
have recourse p) extremities,” (“) < 

The chiefs of the ‘opposition, ^reat landhoWers, 
such as the tribune Octavius and Scipio Nasica, 
attacked in every possible way tire authof of the law 
which despoiled them, and one day the seuatgr Pom- 
peius wont so far as to say that the King of Perga- 
mus had sent Tiberius a robe of purple and the diadem, 
signs of the tribune’s future royalty. (®) , -The latter, in 
self-defence,, had recourse to proposals inspired rather 
by the desire of a vain popularity than the general 
interest. The struggle became daily more and more 
embittered, and his friends persuaded him to secure 
his re-election as tribune, in order that the inviolability 
of his office might afford a refuge against the attacks 
of his enemies. Tlie people was. convoked ; but the 
most substantial support of Tiberius^failed him ; the 
country people, retained by the harvest, did dot obey 
the call, (*) 

Tiberius only sought a reform, and, unknowingly, 
he had commenced a revolution. But to accompli.sh 
this he did not possess aU the neces^ry qualities. A 


(^) Plutarch, Tib, Grtxcchus, 12, • 

(^) Macshiavelli, Vucmtrjif on Tiiu$ LtvhiSf I. 37. 
P) Plutarch, Tib, Gmccjius, 16. 

(*) Appian, Civil TPars, 1. 14, 
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singular mixture of gentleness aqd audacity, lie un- 
cl^ained the tempest, -hut dared not launch the thun- 
derbolt. Surrounded by liis adherents, he walked to 
the comitia with more appearance of resignation than 
assiu’ance. Tlie tribes, assembled in the Capitol, were 
beginning to give th^r votes, when tlie senator Fulvius 
Flaccus came to warn I'iberius that. In the meeting of 
the Senate, tlie rich, surrounded by their slaves, had 
resolved on liis destruction. This information pro- 
duced a coiifiiderablti agitation round the tribune, and 
those at a distance demanding the cause of the tumult, 
Tiberius raised his hand to his head to explain by 
signs the danger whicli threatened him. (^) Then his 
enemies hurried to the Senate, and, giving their own 
interpretation to liis gesture, denounced liim as aim- 
ing at the kingly power. The Senate, preceded by 
the sovereign pontiff, Scipio Nasica, repaired to the 
Capitol. The mob of I’iberius was dispersed, and he 
himself was slain, with three hundred of his friends, 
neaj^ the gate of the sacred inclosure. All his par- 
tisans were hunted out, and underwent the same fs^te, 
and among otheiM Diophanes the rhetorician. 

• The»man had succumbed, but the cause remained 
, standing, and public opinion forced the Senate to 
discontinue its opposition to the execution of the 
agrarian law, to substitute for Tiberius, as commis- 
sioner for the partition of lands, Publius' Crassus, 
•an ally ©f the Grracchi; the people .commiserated the 
fate of the victims and cursed the murderers. Scipio 
Nasica gained nothing byjiis triumph; to withdraw 


(*) Plutarch, Tib, Oracchua, 16, 22. 
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him from the ^CDeral resentment he was sent to Asia, 
where he died miserably. 

The execution of the law encountered, neverthe- 
less, many obstacles. The limits of the ager pvblicua 
had never been well defined few titl^ideeds existed, 
and those which could be produced were often un- 
intelligible. y!hc value of this property, too, had 
changed prodigiously. ‘It was necesi^ary to indemnify 
those who had cleared uncultivated grounds or made 
improvements. Most'of the lots»contain6d religious 
buildings and sepulchres. According to^ the ^antique 
notions, it was a sacrilege to give them any other 
destination. The possessors of the ager puhliciia, 
supported by the Senate and the oqqcstrian order, 

made the mgst of all these difficulties. The Italiotes 
• * . . * 
showed no less ardour in protesting against the 

partition of tlie lands, knowing well that it would 

be less favourable to them than to the Homans. 

The struggles which had preceded had so excited 
men’s passions, that each party, as the opjioi'tuniiy 
occurred, presented laws the most opposite to each 
other. At one time, on the motioii^ of the tribune 
Junius Pennus, it is a question of expelling all 
foreigners from Eom*e (628), in order to deprive. the 
party of the people of auxiliaries ; at another, on that 
of M. Fulvius, the right of city is claimed in favour 
of the Italiotes (629). This demand leads to disturb- 
ances : it is rejected, and the Senate,^ to rid itself of ’ 
Fulvius, sends him against the SallUvii, who* were 
threatening Massilia. Buti already the allies them- 
selves, impatient at seeing their rights incessantly^ 
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despised, were attempting to sectire tkem by force, 
and the Latin colony of Fregellas revolts ‘first ; but it 
is soon destroyed utterly by the praetor M. Opimius 
(^ 20 ). The rigour of this act of repression was calcu- 
lated to intimidate the* other towns ; but there are 
questions which mist be resolved, apd cannot be put 
down. The cause which has been vanquished ten 
years is on the* point of finding in the brother of 
Tiberius Gracchus a new champion. 

i 

t 

Caiud III, Cavus Gracchus, indeed, nouri.shed in his 
(031). heart, as a sacred deposit, the ideas of his brother and 
the desire to revenge him. After serving in twetee 
campaigns, hed'cturned to Eome to solicit the tribune- 
sVip. On his arrival, the gobies trembled, and, to 
combat his asceirdancy, they accused him of being 
concerned in the insurrection of Fregellae ; but his 
name brought him numerous sympathies. On the 
day of his election, a vast crowd of citizens arrived 
irTliome from all parts of Italy, and so great was the 
confluence that the Campus Martius could not hold 
them; and m^y gave their votes even from the 
roofs. Invested with the tribunitian power, Grac- 
chus made use of it to submit to the sanction of the 
people several laws : some directed merely against the 
enemies of his brother ; (^) others, of great political 

meaning, which require more particular notice. 

* • 

(^) putareh, C» Sracelmftf 5. 

('-*) They intdfdicted to the mAgistratea deposed by the people the 
exercise of all functions, and authorised criminal proce^ngs against 
the mi^strate \i^ho had been, the author of the illegal banishment of 
a citizen. The first of these struck openly at Octavius, whom Tibe- 
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First, the importance of the tribunes was increased 
by the faculty of beiug re-elected*indefinitely,(^) which 
tended to give a character of permanence to functions 
which were already so preponderant. Next, the J^w 
fnmmttaria, by turn carried into effect and, aban- 
doned, (^) gained him adherenta^by his granting with- 
out distinction, to all the poor citizens, the monthly 
distribution of a certain quantity of wheat; and for 
this purpose vast public granaries were constructed. (■'^) 
The shortening of the time of sefvice of {lie soldiers, (*) 
the prohibition to enrol them under seventeen years 
of age, and the payment by the treasury of their equip- 
ment, which was previously deducted from their pay, 
gained him the favour of the army.. The establish- 
ment of new tolls (^porjoria) augmented the resouj^ces 
of the State ; new colonies were founded, (®) not only 


rius had deposed; the second at Popilhis, wlio, in his prsetorship, had 
banished the friends of Tiberius. (Plutai’ch, (J, Grncclnis, 8.) 

(*) Appinu, Civil Wars, I. 21. * 

(2) “In 65(5, tho curulo edilea Fulvius Nobilior and Flaxitinins 
distributed to tho jieoplo a millidn of 'i}wdii of Sicilian wheat, at two 
asos tho bushol.’^ (Titus Livius, XXXIII. 42.) 

(®) Appian, Civil Wars, I. 21, — Cicero, ^mculan Disputations, 

111 . 20 . 

(^) Plutarch, C, Gracchus, 7. According to what Polybius says, 
the period of service was fixed at ten years, for we read in Plu- 
tarch : “ Caius Gracchus said to tho censors that, obliged only by 
tho law to ten campaigns, ho had inado twelve.” (Plutarch, C. 
Gracchus , 4.) , 

(s) Fifth Pbkiod ; Eoman Colonies : — t 

Dertona (630). In Liguria, now Tortofia, , 

Fahrateria (630). Among tho Yolsci {Lafiuhn Mo jus,) Now 
Fahsaterra, A colony of the Gracchi. 

AqucB Sextios (631); Alx (Mouths of the Ehone). (Jited erro- 
neously as a colony, was only a ca^Mnm, 

Minervia (Scylacium) (632). Calabria, tiow Squi^i<ice» A 
colony of the Gracchi. 
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in Italy, but in the possessions, out of the peninsula. (’) 
Th® aj^rarian law, Avhich was connected with the 
establishment of tlxese colonies, was confirmed, pro- 
bably Avith the view of restoring to the commissioners 
charged with it^.executio]j their judicial powers/ which 
had fallen into disuse«.^J^) Long and wide- roads, start- 
ing from Eome, placed the metropolis in ^easy commu- 
nication with the different countries of Italy. (^) 

Down to this time, the appointments to the pro- 
vinces had iSikcn place after the consular elections, 
which allowed the Senate to distribute the great 
commands nearly according to its own convenience ; 
it Avas now aiTangcd, in ordgr to defeat the calcu* 

FoTIt PkUIOI) ; itoMAX , 

^ Ncptniiln (Tarentum) (Ol5‘2). In Calabria, now A 
colony of tho Crncchi. 

Carthago (Juiioiiia). In Africa. A colony of the Gracr;lii, 
WHS only coin men cod. 

Narho ^fartiiis (d;lfj). In Narbonnosc Gaul, now Narhmiie, 
Founded under the influence of the Gracchi. 

Eporvilht (()rj4). Jn/rranspadane Gaul, now Ivrea. 

i)ei’iod Koine ceases to found Latin colonics. Tho allied 
countries and*tho towns of tho Latin name began to demand the 
right of city; tho assimilation of Italy, in respect to language and 
nianiiers, is indeed so i«vauced that it is superfluous, if not dangerous, 
to found new Latin cities. 

The name of Colonics of the Gracchi is given to those which wore 
established essentially for tho aid of the pooh citizens, and no longer, 
as fomierly, with a strategic view. 

Carthage and Naihonnc are tho first two colonics founded beyond 
the limits of Italy, contrary to the rule jiroviously followed. Tho 
only example which could be Aicntioned as appertaining to the pre- 
vious period is that of ^tallca, founded in Spain by Scipio in 64S, for 
tiiose of his* veterans who wished to remain in tho country. They 
received the right of gity, but not tho title of colony. The inha- 
bitants of^AqucB SexticB must have been in much tho same situation. 

(*) Velleius Paterculus, II. 6, 15. — Plutarch, C, Ch'acchue, 7, 8. 

^ (') Agpian, Cv^ WarSi I. 19, ct aeq. 

(®) Plutarch, cC Gracchus, 9.— Appian, Civil Wa/re, I. 23. 
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lations of •jinbition and cupidity, that the Senate 
should assign, before the electioir of the consuls, •the 
provinces which they should administrate. (^) To 
elevate the title of Eoman citizen, the dispositicjps 
of the law Porcia were put in foroe again, and it 
was forbidden not only to proBK)unce capital punish- 
ment (®) on a» Eoman citizen, except in case of high 
treason {perduellio), bill? even for this offenfce to apply 
it without the ratification of the people. It was equi- 
valent to repealing the law of provocation,* the principle 
of which had been inscribed in the laws ,of tlyi Twelve 
Tables. 

•0. Gracchus attempted still more in the cause of 
equality. He, proposed to confer the right of city 
on the allies who enjojed the Latin law, and even 
to extend this benefit to all the inhabitants of Italy. ('0 
He wished that in the comltia all classes should be 
admitted without distinction to draw lots for the 
century called pr<Bro(/aUva, or which hail precedency 
in voting ;(■*) this “prerogative” had in fget a great 
influence, because the suffrage of the first voters^ was 
regarded as a divine presage; but fliese propositions 
were rejected. Desirous of diminishing tTie power 
of the Senate, Gracchus resolved to oppose .to it 
the knights, whose importance he increased by new 

. (') Sallust, Juffurtha, 27. — Ciocro, Oratum on the Consular Pw 
vinves, 2, 15; Oroiionfor IJalhus^ 27. 

(2) Cicero, Oration for Uahiriiis, 4. 

(3) Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 7, 12.— Accordingito Velleius Paterculus 
(II. 6), “ ho would haTO extended this right to «;11 the peoples of 
Italy as far as the Alps.” 

(^) Psoudo-Sallust, First Letter to Ccosar, rii. — Titus- LiviusI 
XXVL 22. 
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attributes. He caused a law to be passed yhicli autho- 
rised the censor to let to farm, in Asia, the lands taken 
from the inhabitants of the conquered towns. (^) The 
knights then took in farm the rents and tithes of those 
countries, of wjiich the spil belonged of right to the 
Homan people ; (*) th«^old proprietors were reduced to 
the condition of simple tenants. Finally, Caius gave 
the knights a shai*e in the judiciary powers, exercised 
exclusively by the Senate, the venality of which had 
excited public contempt. Three hundred knights 
were joined with three hundred senators, and the 
cognisance of all actions at law thus devolved upon six 
hundred judges. (‘) These measm’es gained for him 
the good-will of an order which, hostile hitherto to 
the popular party, had contributed to the failure of 
the projects of Tiberius trracclius.* 

The tribune’s success Avas immense ; his popularity 
became so great that the people surrendered to him 
the right of naming the three hundred knights among 
whoin the judges were to be chosen, and his simple 
recommendation was enough to secure the election 
of [li’annius, one^f his partisans, to the consulship. 


(*) “ Aut cciisoTia locatio coiintituta est, fit Asia3, lego Sernpronia.” 
Cicero,' Sneond Pro^rriUion of Verres, III. — Sec, on tills question, 
Mommsenj htscripilones Latlnfn AntuinissiincBy pp. 100, 101. 

(2) In tho px'ovincc, the domain of the soil belongs to the Komau 
people; tho jiroprictor is nlimtcd to have only tho possession or 
usufruct. (Gains, InshtnteSy II. 7.) 

* (®) The •senators were reproached with the recent examples of 

prevarication given b^y Cornelius Cotta, by Salinator, and by Manius 
Af|uilius^, the conqueror of Asia. 

('*) Yet tlio Tjidtome of Titus Livius (LX.) speaks of 600 knights 
•instead of 300. (See Pliny, Natural History ^ XXXIITi 7. — Appian, 
Vlvil Wars^ I, 22, — Plutarch, G, GracchtiSi 70 
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Desiring furtljer ta show his spirit of justice towards 
the provinces, he sent back to Spain the wheat arbi- 
trarily carried away from the inhabitants by the 
proprsetof Fahius. The tribunes had thus, at that 
epoch, a veritable omnipotence : they . jiad charge of 
the great works ; disposed of ^e public revenues ; 
dictated, so to ‘say, the election of the consuls; 
controlled the acts of . the governors of provinces ; 
proposed the laws, and saw to their execution. 

These measures taken together, from iihe circum- 
stance that they were favourable to a ^reat ^number 
of interests, calmed for some time the ardour of the 
opposition, and reduced it to sdcncc. Even the Senate 
became reconciled in appearance with Caius Gracchus ; 
but under the surface the feeling of hatred still 
existed, and another tribune was raised up against 
him, Livius Drusus, whose mission was to propose 
measures destined to restore to the Senate the 
affection of the people. C. Gracchus ha.d designed 
that the allies enjoying Latin rights should be ad- 
mitted to the right of city ; Drusus caused it to be 
declared that, like the Eoman citizen8,^hey should ‘no 
longer be subject to be beaten with rods. According 
to the law of the Grifcchi, the lands distributed to. the 
poor citizens were burdened with a small rent for the 
profit of the public treasury ; Drusus freed them from 
it. (^) In rivalry to the agrarian law, he obtained 
the creation of twelve colonies of three thousand * 
citizens each. Lastly, it was thought necessary to 
remove Caius Gracchus himself out of the wayj by 
(') Flutarcli, 0. Gracchug, 12. 
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appointing liira to lead to Carthage, to^ raise it from 
its ruins, the colony of six thousand individuals, 
taken from all parts of Italy, (^) of which he had 
(jbtained the establishment. 

During hisr absence,, things took an entirely new 
turn. If, on the o»e hand, the measures of Drusus 
had .satisfied a part of the people, ^n the other, 
Fulvius, the friehd of Caius, a man of excessive zeal, 
compromised his cause by dangerous exaggerations. 
Opimius, the bitter enemy of the Gracchi, offered 
himself /or the consulship. Informed of these different 
intrigues, Caius returned suddenly to Dome to solicit 
a third renewal of the tribuneship. He failed, 
while Opimius, elected consul, with the prospect of 
combating a party so redoubtable to .the nobles, 
caused all citizens who were not Romans to be 
banished from the town, and, under a religious pre- 
text, attempted to obtain the revocation of the decree 
relating to the colony of Carthage. • When the day of 
deliberation arrived, two parties occupied the Capitol 
at an early hour. 

The 8enatc;''in consideration pf the gravity of the 
circumstances and in the interest of the public safety, 
invested the consul with extraordinary powers, declar- 
ing that it was neces.sary to exterminate tyrants — a 
treacherous qualificatipu always employed against the 
defenders of thd people, and, in order to make more 
sure of ’triumph, they had recourse to foreign troops. 
The Consul Ophnius, at the head of a body of Cretan 
archers, easily put to the rout a tumultuous assembly. 

(') Appian, Ctuil Ware, 1. 24 
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Caius took flight, and, finding himself pursued, slew 
himself. Fulvius underwent a similar fate. The 
head of the tribune was carried in triumph; Three 
thousand men were thrown ii^to prison and strangled^ 
The agr^an laws and the. emancipation of Italy 
ceased, for some time, to torment»the Senate. 

Such was iihe Aite of the Gracchi, two men who 
had at heart to refornl the laws of their’ country, 
and who fell victims to selfish interests and prejudices 
still too powerful. “ They perished,” says* Appian, (^) 
“ because they employed violence in the jexecytion of 
an excellent measure.” (^) In fact, in a State where 
legal forms had been respected for four hundred years, 
it was necessary either to observe then^ faithfully, or 
to have an army at cominand. 

Yet the work of the Gracchi did not die with 
them. Several of their laws continued long to subsist. 
The .agrarian law was executed in part, inasmuch as, 
at af subsequent period, the nobles bought back the 
portions of lands which had been taken from^them, (®) 
and its efiects were only destroyed at the end of fifteen 
years. Implicated in the acts of corr'dption imputed 
to Jugurtha, of which we shall soon have to* speak, 
the Consul Opimius* had the same fate as Scipio 
Nasica, and a no less miserable end. It is curious to 
see two men, each vanquisher o^ a sedition, terminate 

(*) Appian, Civil Wa/rs, 1 . 17. 

(*) “ I am not one of thouo consuls who think Jihat it is a crime to 
praise in the Gracchi, as magistrates whose counsel^, wisdom, and 
laws, carried a salutary reform into many parts of the administra- 
tion.” (Cicero, Second Speech on the Agrarian Law, 6.) 

(^) Appian, Civil Wars, I. 27, 
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their lives in a foreign land, exposed to the hatred and 
contempt of their fellow-citizens. Yet the reason is 
natural ; they combated with arms ideas which arms 
90uld not destroy. When, in the midst of general 
prosperity, dangerous Utopias spring up, wittiout root 
in the country, the ‘^lightest employment of force ex- 
tinguishes them ; but, on the contrary, when society, 
deeply tolmented by real and imperious needs, requires 
reform, the success of the most violent repression is 
but momentaneous ; the ideas repressed appear again 
incessaptly, and, like the fabled hydra, for one head 
struck off a hundred others grow up in its place. 

IV. An arrogant oligarchy had, triumphed in 
Eome over the popular party: will it have at least the 
energy to raise again the honour of the Eoman name 
abroad ? Such will not be the case : events, of which 
Africa is on the point of becoming the theatre, will 
show.the baseness of these men who sought to govern 
the world by repudiating the virtues of their ancestors. 

Jugurtha, natural son of Mastanabal, King of Nu- 
midia, by a concubine, had distinguished himself in the 
Eoman legions at the siege of Numantia. Eeckoning 
on the favour he enjoyed at Eome, he had resolved to 
seize the inheritance of Micipsa, to the prejudice of 
the two legitimate children, Hiempsal and Adherbitl. 
The first was juurdcrcd by his orders, and, in spite 
of this’ crime, Jugurtha had succeeded in corrupting 
the Eoman. commissioners charged witii the task of 
dividing the kingdom between him and Adherbal, and 
in obtaining from them the larger part. But soon 
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master of the^wliole country by force of arms, he put 
Adherbal to death also. The Senate sent agamst 
Jugurtha the Consul Bestia Calpumius, who, soon 
bribed as the commissioner^ had been, concluded g. 
disgraceful peace. So many nifamous deeds could not 
Remain in the shade. The consiii, on his return, was 
attacked by C.^ Memmius, who, in forcing Jugurtha to 
come to Rome to give an account of himself, Seized the 
occasion of reminding his hearers of the grievances 
of the people and of the scandab^us conduct of the 
nobles, in the folloAving words : — 

“After the assassination of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, according to the nobles, aspired to the kingly 
power, the Roman i)cople saw itself c.xjwsed to their 
vigorous per^ieiiutions. Similarly, after the murder of 
Cnius Gracchus and Marcus Fulvius, how many people 
of your order have they not caused to be imprisoned ? 
At either of these epochs it was not the law, but their 
caprice alone, which put an end to the massacres. 
Moreover, 1 acknowledge that io restore to the 2 ^(!ople 
Uieir rights, is to aspire to the kinytif power ; and we 
must regard as legitimate all vengcaifte obtained by 

the blood of the citizens Iii these 

last years you groaned in secret to see the public 
treasure wasted, the kings and free people made the 
tributaries of a few nobles — of^ those who alone are 
in possession of splendid dignities a'hd great riches. 
Nevertheless, it is too little for them to be able with 
impunity to ^mmit such crimes ; they have finished 
by delivering to the enemies of the State your laws, 
the dignity of your empire, and all that is sacred in 
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the eyes of gods and men. . . . * But who arc 

they, then, those who have invaded the Republic ? 
Villains covered with blood, devoured by a monstrous 
Qiipidity, the most crimij^al, and at the same time the 
most, arrogant,»of men. .For them, good faith, honour, 
religion, and virtue^are, like Adce, objects of traffic* 
Some have put to death tribunes of the people ; others 
have commenced unjust prciceedings against you ; 
most of them have shed your blood ; and these 
excesses are their safeguard : the further they have 
gone in.the course of their crimes, the more they feel 
themselves in safety. . . . ' . . Ah ! could you 

count upon a sincere reconciliation with them ? They 
seek to rule ov^r you, you seek to be free ; it is their 
\\^11 to oppress you, you resi.st oppression;, lastly, they 
treat your allies as enemies, your enemies as allies.” (^) 
He then reminded his audience of aU Jugurtha’s 
crimes. The latter rose to justify himself ; but the 
tribune, C. Bsebius, with whom he was in league, 
ordered Jhe king to keep silence. The Numidian 
was on the point of gathering the fruit of such an 
accumulation cfT corruptions, when, having caused a 
dangerous rival, Massiva, the grandson of Masinissa, 
to be assassinated at Rome, he became the object of 
public reprobation, and was compelled to return to 
Africa. War then re-^ommcnces ; the Consul Albinus 
lets it drag on ^ length. Recalled to Rome to hold 
the coihitia, he , entrusts the command to his brother, 
the proprseljpr Aulus, whose 'army, soon seduced by 
•f ugurtha, lets itself be surrounded, and is under the 
(*) Sallust, JugurtJia, 31. 
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necessity of njaking a dishonourable capitulation. The 
indignation at Borne is at its height. On the pro- 
posal of a tribune, an inquiry is opened against all 
the presumed accomplices in yie misdeeds of Jugurtha; 
they were punished, and* as Often happens under such 
circumstances, the vengeance of , the people passed the 
limits of justice. At last, after warm debates, an 
honourable man is chosen, Mctcllus,* belonging to the 
faction of the nobles, and he is charged with the war 
in Africa. Public opinion, by fercing the Senate to 
punish corruption, had triumphed over bad passions ^ 
and “ it was the first time,” says Sallust, “ that the 
people put a bridle on the tyrannical pride of the 
nobility.” (') 

• • • 

V. The Gracchi had made themselves, so to say, 

the civil champions of the popular cause; Marius 
became its stem soldier. Bom of an obscure family, 
bred in camps, having arrived by his courage at high 
grades. He had the roughness and the ambitjon of the 
class which feels itself oppressed. A great captain, but 
a ptrtisan in spirit, naturally inclined to good and 
to justice, he became, towards the end 'of his life, 
through love of power, cruel and inexorable. (•) • 

After having distinguished himself at the siege of 


(*) Sallust, Jugurtha^ 6. 

(-) “ litanus ouly made Ids temper more luiyieldiug.” (Plu- • 
tarch, 39.)— “ Talout, probity, Kim])licity, profound kiiowlcilgc 

of tho aii of waf^ Marius joined to tho same degi’ce^ the contempt of 
lichoH and ploasiu’es with tho love of glory.” (Sallust, Jugurtha, 
<53.) — Mai*iu8 was born on tho territory of Arpiuum, at Ccrcaftv, now • 
Caaamari (the hoiiso of Maiiua).* 


Marias 

(W7). 
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Numantia, he was elected tribuneT ot the people, and 
displayed in that tiffice a great impai’tiality. 0 It 
was the first step of his fortune. Having become the 
lieutenant of Metellus, fn the Avar against Jugurtha, 
he spught to supplant .nis general; and, at a lg,ter 
period, succeeded irf.allying himself to an illustrious 
family by marrying Julia, paternal auqj; of the great 
Ca}sar. fruided “liy his instinct or intelligence, he had 
learnt that beneath the official .people there existed a 
people of proletarieft and of allies which demanded a 
considei^iition in th(' State. 

Haring reached the consulship througli his high 
military reputation, backed by intrigues, ho Avas 
charged Avith .the Avar of Xumidia, and, before liis 
departure, expressed Avith energy^ in an address to the 
people, the rancours and ]»rinciples of the democratic 
party of tliat time. 

“ You have charged me,” lie said, “ Avith the Avar 
against Juguitha; the nobility is imtated at your 
choice : l^ut Avhy do yon not change your decree, by 
going to seek for this expedition, a man among that 
crowd ol nobles, of old lineage, Avho counts rtlany 

imeestors, but not a single campaign? 

It is true that he Avould have to take among the 
people an adviser avIvo could teacli him his business. 
With these proud patricians compare Marius, a neAV 
^ nian. What they haA’^e heard related by others, what 
they have read of, I ha\'c in part seen, I have in part 
done. • . . . ;rhey reproach me Avith the obscurity of 
. my birth and fortune ; I reproach them witli their 

{') “ Obtaiued the esteem of both ))arties.” (Plutarch, Manue, 4.) 
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cowardice an^ personal infamy. Nature, our common 
mother, has made all 'men equal, and the bravest is Ihe 

most noble If they think they are justified 

in despising me, let tliem al?to despise their ancestors, 

ennobled like me by their peireonal merjts 

And is it not more worthy to be, oneself the author of 
his name than to degrade tliat which has been trans- 
mitted to you ? • • • 

“ I cannot, to justify your confidence, make a dis- 
play of images, nor boast of the -triumphs or consul- 
ships of my ancestors ; but I can produce, if necessary, 
javelins, a .standard, the trappings of war, twenty other 
military gifts, besides the scars which furrow my 
breast. These are my images, those my nobility, not 

•left by inheritance, but won for myself by ‘great per- 
• . * * 
sonal labours and perils.” (') 

After this oration, in which is revealed the legiti- 
mate ardour of those who, in all aristocratic countries, 
demand equality, Alarms, contrary to the ancient 
system, enrolled more ju’oletaries than citizens. The 
veterans also crowded imder his standards. He con- 
duoted the war of Africa with ski’d ; but he was 
robbed of a part of his glory by his queStor^ F. 
Cornelius Sylla. This man, called soon aftenyards 
to play so great a part, sprung from an illustrious 
patrician family, ambitious, ardent, full of boldness 
and confidence in himself, recoiled bbfore no obstacle. 
The successes, which cost so many efforts to Marius,* 
seemed to come of themselves to S/lla. Marius de- 
feated the Numidian prinoe, but, by an adventurous 
(’) Sallust, Jeif/urMa, 85. 
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act of boldness, Sylla received bis submission, and 
ended .the war. J*irom tliat time bjegan, between the 
proconsul and his young questor, a rivalry which, 
in time, was changed ^nto violent hatred. They 
became, one, J;hc chanyion of the democracy ; the 
other, the hope of, the oligarchic faction. So the 
Senate extolled beyond measure Mdtellus and Sylla, 
in order tliut the people shonjd not consider Marius 
as the first of the generals. (’) The gravity»of events 
soon bafflcd'this majKcuvi’e. 

’Wliile Marius was concluding the war against 
JugurtlTa, a ‘great danger threatened Italy. Since 
611, an immense migration of barbarians had moved 
tlirough Illyria into Cisalpine (faul, and had defeated, 
at Noreia* (in Camiola) the Consul Pajiirius Carbo. 
Iliey were the Cimbri, and all their peculiarities, 
manners, language, habits of i)illage, and adventures, 
attested their relation.ship to the Cauls. (-) In their 
}>as.sage through lUuetia into the country of the Jlel- 
vetii, they dragged with them different peoples, and 
during s(?me years deviistated Gaul ; returned in 645 
to the neighbojjrhood of the Eoman province, they 
demanded of the Eepublic lands to settle in. The 
consuhur army sent to meet them was defeated, and 
they invaded the province itself. The Tigurini (6 17), 
a people of Helvetia, issuing from their mountains, slew 
the Consul L. Cassius, and made his amy pass under 
•the yoke. It w& only a prelude to greater disasters. 
A third invasioia of the Cimbri, followed by twO new 
defeats in 641), on tho bunks of the Ithine, excites 

Plutarch, Marius, lO. (q Plutarch, Marius, ID. 
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the keenest ^prehensions* and points to Marins as 
the only man capable of saving Italy; the nobl^p, 
moreover, in presence of this great danger, sought 
no longer to seize the powt^. (0 Marius was, con- 
trary to the law, named a Second ti^e consul, • in 
050, and charged with the war in»Gaul, 

This great^ cdptain laboured during several years 
to restore military discipline, practise his troops, and 
familiarise them with their new enemies, whose aspect 
filled them with terror. Marius, considered indis- 
pensable, was re-elected from year to year; from 650 
to 654, he was five times elected consul, and beat the 
Cimbi’i, united with the Ambrones and Teutones, near 
Aqua) Sextife I’e-passed into Ital^, and extermi- 

nated, near Vercelho, the Cimbri who had escaped from 
the last battle and those whom the Celtiberians had 
driven back from Spain. These immense butcheries, 
these massacres of Avholc peoples, removed for some 
time the bai’barians from the frontiers of the Kepublic. 

Consul for the sixth time (654), the saviour of 
Home and Italy, by a generous deference, "would not 
triumph without his colleague Catulus ^’), and did not 
hesitate to exceed his powers in granting to two 
auxiliary cohorts of Canieria, who had distinguisjicd 
themselves, the rights of city. (•‘) But his glory was 
obscured by culpable intrigues. ^ Associated with the 
iDOst turbulent chiefs of the dcmo4ratic party, he 
excited them to revolt, and sacrificed them as soon * 
as he saw that they could not succeed. * When govern- 

(*) Plutarch, Marins^ 11. (-) Plutarch, *28. 

(^) Plutarch, Mar his, 29. 
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ments repulse the legitimate wishes the people 
aad true ideas, then factious men seize on them as 
a powerful arm to serve their passions and personal 
interests ; the Senate hoping rejected all the proposals 
of reform, thgso who sfught to raise disorders found 
in them a pretext, and support in their perverse 
projects. Jj. Appuleius Satuminus, (jnc of Marius’s 
crcature.sr, and Tllaucia, a fellow of loose manners, 
Avere guilty of incredible violences. The first reAuvcd 
the agrarian laws Mf the Gracchi, and went beyond 
them proposing the partition of the lands taken 
from the Cimbri ; a measure Avhich he sought to 
imjjose by terror and murder. In the troubles which 
broke out at .the election of the consuls for 055, the 
urban trilies came to bloAvs^Avith the country tribes. 
In the midst of the tumidt, Satuminus, followed by 
a troop of desperadoes, made himself master of the 
Cajntol, and fortified himself in it. Charged, in his 
((uality of consul, Avith the repi'cssion of sedition, 
Marius lii-st liivoured it by an intentional inaction ; 
then, seeing all good citizens nm to arms, and the 
factious AvithoTFb support, even deserted by the urban 
plebeians, he placed himself at the head of some troops, 
and occupied the avenues to the Capitol. Prom the 
first moment of the attack, the rebels threw down 
their arms and demaijded quarter. Marius left them 
to bo massacre/l by the people, as , thougl; he had 
AAdshed that the secret of the sedition might die 
AAdthrthem. , * 

The question of Italian emancipation was not 
forergu to the revolt of Satuminus. It is certain that 
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the claims of ^le Italiotes, rejected after the death of 
C. Gracchus, and then adjourned rat the approach ®f 
the Cimbri, who threatened all the peninsula with one 
common catastrophe, were renewed with more earnest-^ 
ness than ever after the defeatW the baiharians. ,The 
earnestness of the allies to comef to the succour of 
Italy, the cour.'jge which they had shown in the battle- 
fields of Aquae Sextiae !md Vercellae,’ gave them new 
claims to become Romans. Yet, if some prudent 
politicians believed that the tinfo was arrived for 
)rielding to the wishes of the Italiotes, ^a nipnerous 
and powerful party revolted at the idea of such a' 
concession. The move the pri\Ileges of the citizens 
became extended, the more the Romaic pride resisted 
the thought, of having jfharers in them. M. Livius 
Drusus (6(53), tribune of the people, son of the Drusus 
already mentioned, having under his command in 
Rome an immense body of clients, the jicknowledged 
patron of all the Italiote cities, dared to attempt this 
salutaiy reform, and had nearly carried it b)^ force of 
jiarty. He was not ignorant that there was already in 
existence a formidable confederacy ol’ th? peoples of the 
south and east of Italy, and that more than once their 
chiefs had meditated a general insurrection. Drusus, 
trusting in their projects, had had the art to i-estrain 
them and to obtain from ‘th«m the promise of a 
blind obedience.. The success of the, tribune seemed 
certain. The people wei’e gained over by distributions 
of Avheat and concessions of lands ; *the. Senate, in- 
timidated, appeared to have becoine powerless, when, , 
a few days bclbre the vote of the tribes, Dnisus’ was 
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assassinated. All Italy Moused ‘the s^enators of this 
qfime, and war beeame inevitable. 

The obstinate refiisal of the Homans to share with 
the Italiotes all their /olitical rights, had been long 
*ii cause of political agitmion. More than two hundred 
years before, the war of the Latins and the revolt of 
the inhabitants of Campania, after the battle of Ganna;, 
had no ether motives. About the same time (536), 
Spurius Carvilius proposed to admit into the Senate 
•two senators taken from each people in Latium. “ The 
iissenibly,” says Livy, (^) “ burst into a murmur of 
indignation, and Manlius, raising his voice over the 
others, declared that there existed still a descendant of 
that consul who once, in the Capitol, threatened to 
kill with his own hand the lirst Latin he, should see in 
{he curia;” a striking proof of ’this secular resistance 
of the Homan aristocracy to everything which might 
threaten its supremacy. But, after this epoch, the 
ideas_ of equality had assumed a power Avhich it was 
impossible to mistake. 

C 

VI. This «vil war, wliich was called the War of (he 

Allies, <(-) showed once more the impotence of material 

force against the legitimate aspiktions of peoples, , and 

it covered the couutiy with blood and ruins. Three 

hundred thousand citizens, the choice of the nation, 

perished on thb field of battle. ('*) Home had the 
« 

(') Titus Liviiis^ XXIII. 22. 

(^) Jn our opinion, helhuii sndidet or sodonim^ lias been wrongly 
translated by social war,” an expression which gives a zueauiug 
entirely contrar}* to the nature of this war. 

Velleius Paterculus, II. 15. 
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superiority, it js true, and yet it was the cause of the 
vanquished which triumphed, since,* after the war, the 
only object of which was the assertion of the rights of 
citizenship, these rights were granted to most of the ^ 
peoples of Italy. Sylla subseijuently restricted them, 
and we may be convinced, by examining the different 
censuses, that tl^e entire emancipation was only accom- 
plished under Caesar. (*) • * 


Census 

187. 

80,000. 

245. 

130,000. 

278. 

110,000. 

280. 

190,000, 

286. 

8,714. 

295. 

117,319. 

331. 

120,000. 

365. 

152,573. 

41*5. 

165,000. 

422) 


to f 

250,000. 

435) 


460. 

262,321. 

465. 

272,000. 

474. 

287,222. 

479. 

292,334. 

4S9. 

382,234. 

502. 

297,797. 

507. 

241,212. 


(^) List op the dipferent CigfsusES;— • 

The first census under Servius Tullius, (Titue Livius, 
I. 44. — Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IV. 22. — Eu- 
tropius, I. 7.) 

(Plutarch, Puhlicolat 14.) 

(Upwards of). (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, IX. 

25.)-— 119,309, according to Eutropius, I. 14; and 
• 120,000, iwcor^ng to G. Syncellus, 4*52, ed. Bonn. , 
(Rather more than). (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
IX. 36.) 

(sic.) (Titus Livius, Ejntomef HI., cd. 0. Jahn.) 
Correct it to 118,714. 

(Titus Livius, 111. 24.) — 117,219, according to the 
Epitome. » 

(Canon of Eusebius, Olympiad Ixxxix. 2; 115,000 
according to another manuscript.) Tlds passage 
is wanting in the Armenian translation. 

(Pliny, Natural Uistoryy XXXllI. ed. Sillig.) 
(Eusebius, Olymp. cx. 1.) , 

(Titus Livi*is^IX. 19. — G. Syncellus, Chronograph uh 
525, has the number 260, *000.) 

(Titus Livius, X. 47; the Epitome^ 272,320. — Euse- 
bius, Olymp. exxi. 4, writes 270,000 ; the Armenian 
translator, 220,000.) * ^ 

(Titus Livius, Epitome, XI.) ^ 

(Titus Livius, Epitome, XIII.) 

(Eutropius, 11. 10.)— 271,23^i, according to Titus 
Livius (Epitome, XIV.). , * 

(Titus Livius, EpUomc, XVT.) Correct it to 282,234. 
(Titus Livius, Epitome, XVIII.) , 

(Titus Livius, Epitome, XIX.) 
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. The revolt burst out fortuitously before the day 
f^ed. It was provoked by the violence of a Roman 
magistrate, who was massacred by the inhabitants of 


Borne. 

rjlS. 260, OW. 

r,;M. 270,21:5. 

046. 137,W8. 


550, 214,000. 

561. 1415,704. 

566. 258,.S18. 

9 

576. 288,204. 

581.^ 260,015. 


586. *312,805. 


(If Tiiii l)^TFJCly^T Censuses — Continued 

(Ensobius^, Olyiup. cxxxiv. 4.) ^ 

(Titus Livius, Epitome, XX.) ^ 

(Titus Livius, XXI T, ^36.) — This enormous difTcrcncc 
is wrongly ascribed to the losses experienced in the 
iirst live years of the second Punic war, and Titus 
Liviut^ states but a very small difierence, mimor 
idujnunto numerus quam qiii ante helium fueraf, 
whicli w'ould give us cause to believe in an error 
<4‘ the copy ist in the number of the census, so that 
wo should road, 237,108. 

(Titus Liv-ius, XXIX. 37; Faeti CapitoUni .) — The 
censors, us is Ibrmally stated, had extended their 
'operations to the armies; in addition to wliich, 
many allies and Latins had come to take their 
domicile in Komci and had been included in tlio 
census. 

(Titus Livius, XXXV. 9.) Here, also, there doubt- 
less exists an error; wo must read, 243,704. Per- 
haps, too, the censors did not include in that 
number of citizens the soldiers in camjiaign. 

(Titus Livius, XXXVIII. 36); Epitome, 258,310. 
Many allies of the Latin name liad been included 
in the census. 

(^Jjtus Livius, Epitome, XLT.) The figures of tho 
census of preceding and following years lead us to 
adopt this number, though the inanuscri])t 3 give 
only 258,294. . 

(Titus Livius, XLIL 10); Epitome, 267,231. ‘‘The 
reason of the infci-iority of the census of 581 was,” 
according to Titus Livius, “the edict of tho 
Consul Postumius, in virtue of which those who 
belonged to tho class of tho Latin allies wci*e to 
return, to bo taken for their censuses, iu^ their 
^spective towns, according to the edict of the 
uonsul 0. Claudius, so that there was not a single 
person of tho allies who was taken at Home.” 
(Titus Livius, XLII. 10.) 

(Titus Livius, Epitome, XLV.) 
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Asculum ; but all -was ready for an insurrection, 
which was not long before it became general. The 
allies had a secret government, chiefs appointed, and 

List 01' THK difi'jsuent CENt’pES — Continued : — 

r.01. :’.:{7,022. (Titus^Livius, Epitome, XEVT.) 

595. 328,816. (Titans Liviuk, liJpitonw, XLVIT.) 

600. 324,000. (Titus Liviiis, l^pitomc, XLVQE.) 

008. 334,000. (Eusebius, Olyinp. clviii. 3.) 

013. 327,442. (Titus Llvius, Epitome, LI V.) 

018. 317,933. (Titus Livius, L\^ I,,) 

623. 318,823. (Titus Livius, Fjpitouu^ LTX.) 

629. 394,720. (Titus Livius, Epitome, LX.) 

639. 394,336. (Titus Livius, LX I Li.) 

067. 463,0(30. (Eusobiiis, Olymj). clxxiv. 1.) 

084. 900,000. (Titus Livius, Epitome, XCVIII.) — Dio Cassius 
(XLlIl. 25) relates that tlio census ordered by 
Ciosiir after the civil war had piv^soutcd a frightful 
, diniiniitioii of the number of the population (Seivr^ 
6\iyav9punia). Appian (II. 102) says that this 
number had only reached about the half of tho 
previous census. According to Plutarch (Cresnr, 
55), u]K)n 320,000 citizen.s counted before tho war, 
Caesar had only found 150,000. They confounded 
tho registers of tho distribution of wheat wjth the 
lists of tho census. (Soo Suetonius, CLvmr, 41.) 

Augustus says expressly that between tho years 
68-1 and 726 there was no census taken, unnioa 
altcrum H qucudrcufeiSimum. of Ancijru, 

tab. 2.) — Tho number of citizens wdiom ho found 
at that epoch, 4,063,000, is about that which Ca3sar 
raiglit havo declared. (Pliotius, lUhlioth., cod. 
xevii. — Frogm. llistor., od. Muller, 111. 606.) 

726. 4,063,000. Closing of the lustrum by Augustas ou his sixth 
consulshi]), with M. Agri]jpa for his colleague. 
(Monnmc)d of Ancijro,)^ , 

746. 4,233,000. Second closure of tho lustrum by Aujpistus alone. 
{Monument of Anvyra,) 

767. 4,037,000. According to tlio Monument of Ancym ; 9,300,000, 
according to the Chronicle of Ea^ehius p third 
cloaui’o of tho lustrum by Augustus and Tiberius 
Cffisar, his colleague, under tho consulate of Sex. 
Pompoius and Sex. Appuloius. 
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an army organised. At the hfftul o^f the peoples 
canfederated against Eopo were distinguished the 
Marsi and the Samnite^; the first excited rather by 
^a feeling of national pride than by the memory of 
injufies to be revcngecT ; the second, on the contrar}’’, 
by the hatred which they had vowed against the 
Romans during long struggles for tfiejr independence 
— struggles renewed on the* inA^asion of Hamiibal. 
Both shared the honour of the Supreme command. 
It appears, moreoAo.‘r, that the system of government 
adopted by the confederation was a copy of the Roman 
institutions. To substitute Italy for Rome, and to 
replace the denomination of a single town by that 
of a great pepple, was the avowed aim of the new 
league. A Senate Avas named, or rather a Diet, in 
which each city hiul its representatives ; they elected 
two consuls, Q. Poinpiedius Silo, a Marsian, and C. 
Papius Mutilus, a Samnite. For their capital, they 
chose. Corfinium, the name of which Avas changed to 
that of Jtnlia, or ntelin, which; in the Oscan lan- 
guage, spoken by a part of the peoples of Southern 
Italy, had th^'same signification. (^) 

The allies were Avanting neither in skilful generals 
nor. »in brave and experienced soldiers; in the two 
camps, the same arms, the same discipline. The 
war, commenced at ihc end of the* year 663 , was 
pursued on botli sides with the utmost animosity. 

(’) Those two ^rdH aro found on tho Italioto medals stnick 
during* the war, A denarius in the Bibliothfeque Impdriale presents 
tho legend ITALIA in Latin charaetors, and, on tho reverse, the 

ruinio. of Papius Mutilus in Oscan characters: >l-n NRH •> 
Gai PAAPI+ G («i fiU). ^.1 I i I IN 1 1 ✓ 
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It extended through Central Italy, from the north to 
the south, from Firmum {Fermo) ;to Grumentum, *n 
Lucania, and from east to west from Cannae to the 
Liris. The battles were sanguinary, and often in-, 
decisive, and, on both sides, the losses, were so con- 
siderable, that it soon became n^essary to enrol the 
freedmen, and ev^n the slaves. 

The allies obtained* at first brilliant Successes. 
Marius had the glory of arresting their progress, 
although he had only trooj)s demoralised by reverses. 
Fortune, this time again, served Sylla better ; con- 
queror wherever he appeared, he suUied his exploits 
by horrible cruelties to the Samnites, whom he seemed 
to have imdertaken to destroy rather, than to sub- 
due. The Senate displayed more humanity, or more 
policy, in granting spontaneously the right of Homan 
city to all the allies who remained faithful to the 
Hepublic, and in promising it to all those who should 
lay down their arms. It treated in the same msinner 
the Cispadane Gauls ; as to their neighbours on the 
left bank of the Fo, it conferred upon them the 
right of Latiuiu. Tliis wise measm^ divided the 
confederates ; (*) the greater part submitted. The 
Samnites, almost alone, continued to fight in their 
mountains with the fury of despair. The emancipation 
of Italy was accompanied, nevertheless, with a restric- 
tive measure which was designed to preserve to the 
Homans the preponderance in the comitia. To the 
thirty-five old tribes, eight new ones \Vere added, in 

{}) This measure satisfied the Etruscans. (Appiaii, Cicil Jraj’s, 
I. 
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Syl’a 


which all the Itahotcs were inscrihec^; and, as the 
votes were reckoned by tjibes, and not by head, it is 
evident that the influence of the new citizens must 
,have been nearly null. (') 

^truria bad takeil no part in the Social war. 
The nobility wiis tlevoted to Home, and the people 
lived in a condition approximating lo^bondage. The 
law Julia, which gave to the Italiotes the right of 
Jioman city, and which took its name from its author, 
the Consul L. Julius Caesar, produced among the 
Etrusqjms a complete revolution. It was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. 

While Italy was in flames, Mithridates VI., King 
of Pontus, determined to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of the liepublic to aggrandise himfelf. In 6(54, 
* - . * • 
he invaded Bithynia and Cappadocia, and expelled the 

kings, allies of Rome. At the same time he entered into 
communication with the Samnites, to whom he pro- 
mised subsidies and soldiers. Such was the hatred then 
inspiret^ by the Romans in foreign countri(*s, that an 
order of Mithridates was sufficient to raise the province 
of Asia, whflre, in one day, eighty thousand Romans 
were massacred. (-) At this time the Social war was 
already approaching its end. With the exception of 
Samnium, all Italy was subdued, and the Senate could 
turn its attention to, the distant provinces. 

VII. SyUa, appointed consul in recompense for 
his services, vfas charged with the task of chastising 

(') Velleius Patorculus, II. 20.— Appinn, Civil Warv, I. 49. 

* ('^) See Note (‘) to page 2i57. 
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Mithridatcs. ^Whilfe he was preparing for this mis- 
sion, the tribune of the people, ‘P. Sulpicius, hud 
formed a powerful party. A^remarkable man, though 
without scruples, he had the qualities and the defects, 
of most of those who played to. part inv these epochs 
of dissension. (^) Escorted by »bc himdred Roman 
knights, whom^he called the Anti-Senate, (®) he sold 
publicly the right of* citizen to frcedmen and 
foreigners, and received the jirice on tables raised 
in the middle of the public plac(?. ('*) H*e caused a 
plebiscitum to be passed to put an end jto the sub- 
terfuge of the law Julia, which, by an illusory 
repartition, cheated the Italiotes of the very riglits 
which it seemed to accord to tliem ; iyid instead of 
maintaining ^hem in the eight new tnbes, he caused, 
them to be inscribed in the thirty-five old ones. Tlie 
measure was not adopted without warm discussions ; 
but Sulpicius was supjiorted by all the new citizens, 
together with the democratic faction and Mariua A 
riot carried the vote, and Sylla, threatene,d with 
death, was obliged to take refuge in the house of 
Marius, and hastily quit Rome. Mastef^f the town, 
Sulpicius showed the influences he obeyed, by causing 
to be given to the aged Marius the province of Asia, 
and the command of the expedition against Mithri- 
dates. But Sylla had his anny in Campania, iind 
was determined to support his own ^ainis. AVhile 

(*) “P. Sulpicius had sought by his rectitude tl^ popular esteem : 
his eloquence, his activity, his mental superiority, amj his fortune, 
nijide of him a remarkable man.” (Velleius Paterculus. II. 18.) 

(*) Plutarch, Marius, 136. , 

(®) llutarch, Sylla, 11. 

T 3 
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the faction of Marius, in the town, indulged in acts of 
violence against tlie contrary faction, the soldiers of 
Sylla were irritated at sping the legions of his rival 
.likely to snatch from them the rich booty which Asia 
pro^iiised; and they swcrre to avenge their chief. Sylla 
placed himself at their head, and marched from Nola 
upon Home, with his colleague, PoiApeius Eufus, who 
had just joined him. The greater part of the superior 
officers dared not follow him, so great was still the 
prestige of the eternal city. (^) In vain deputations 
are aildressed to him ; he marches onwards, and 
penetrates into the streets of Home. Assailed by the 
inhabitants, and attacked by Marius and Sulpicius, 
he triumphs .only by dint of boldness and energy. 
Jt was the first time that a general, entering Eome 
as a coiuiueror, had seized the power by force of 
arms. 

Sylla restored order, prevented pillage, convoked 
the assembly of the jieople, justified his conduct, and, 
wishing to secure for his party the preponderance in 
the public deliberations, he recalled to force the old 
custom of r^fpiiring the previous assent of the Senate 
before the jiresentatiou of a law. The comitia by cen- 
tuiaes were substituted for thd comitia by tribes, to 
which was left only the election of the inferior magis- 
trates. (') Sylla caused Sulpicius to be put to death, 
and abrogated^*liis decrees ; and he set a price on the 

(^) Appianv Civil [T ar«, I. 57. 

(*) A]>puin, Civil Wars, I. 59. “ Populus Eomauus, Lucio Sylla 

flictatorc fe rente, comitiis couturiatis, municipiis civitatein ademit.” 
(Cicero, Spr^ech for his House^ J30.) 
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head of Marius, forgetting tfiat he had himself, a short 
time before, found a refuge in the ^xouse of his rivul. 
He proscribed the chiefs o^^the democratic faction, 
but most of them had fled before he entered Eome. 
Marius and his son had reafhed Africa through a 
thousand dangers. This revolution appears not to 
have been san^lnary, and, with the exception of 
Sulpicius, the historians of the time mentioif no con- 
siderable person as having been put to death. The 
terror inspired at first Ijy Sylla lasted no'long time, 
lleprobation of his acts wsis shown both in the^ Senate 
and among the people, who seized every opportunity 
to mark their discontent. Sylla was to resume the 
command of the army of Asia, and that of the army 
of Italy had^ fallen to Pompeius. The massacre of 
this latter by his ov\m soldiers made the future dic- 
tator feel how insecure was his power ; he sought to 
put a stop to the opposition to which he was exposed 
by accepting as a candidate at the consular comitia 
L. Cornelius Cinna, a known partisan of Marius, 
taking care, however, to exact from him a solemn 
oath of fidelity. But Cinna, once -Elected, held 
none of his engagements, and the other consul, 
Cn. Octarius, had ^leither the authority nor the 
energy necessary to balance the influence of his 
colleague. 

^ • 

Sylla, after presiding at the consular comitia, went 

in all haste to Capua to hike the command of his 
troops, whom he led into Greece against the. lieu- 
tenants of Mitlu'idates. Cinna determined to execute 
the law of Sulpicius, which assimilated the ‘new 
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citizens to the old ones ; (^) he demanded at the same 
tyne the return of*' the exiles, and made an appeal to 
the slaves. Immediately the Senate, and even the 
tribunes of the people, pronounced against him. He 
was declared Reposed frpm the consulate. “ A merited 
disgrace,” says Paterculus, “but a dangerous prece- 
dent.” (") Driven from Pome, he hhrried to Nola to 
demand an asylum of the Samnites, who were still in 
arms. Thence h<5 Avent to sound the temper of the 
Ikoman aririy employed to observe Samnium, and, once 
assured of the di.spositions of the soldiers in his favour, 
he penetrated into their camp, demanding protection 
against his enemies. His speeches and promises 
seduced the legions : they chose Cinna for their chief 
by acclamation, and followed him without hesitating, 
^leanwhile two lieutenants of ‘Marius, Q. Sortorius 
and Cn. Papirius Carbo, both exiled by Sylla, pro- 
e<;eded to levy troops in the north of Italy ; and the 
aged Marius landed in Etruria, where his presence 
was immediately followed by an insurrection. The 
Etruscan peasants accused the Senate as the cause of 
all their sufti^ings ; and the enemy of the nobles and 
tlie rieh ap])eared to them as an avenger sent by the 


(') “In conferring upon the peoples of Italy the right of Boman 
city, they had l)een distributed iuto eight tribes, in order that the 
strength and number of thiso new citizens migiit not encroach upon 
the dignity of the old rmes, and that men admitted to this favour 
might not become more powerful than those who had given it to them. 
Dut Cinna, following in the steps of Marius and Sulpicius, announced 
riiat hd should dlstrt].)ute them in all the tribes ; and, on this promise, 
tliey arrived in*crowds from all parts of Italy.” (Volleius Paterculus^ 
II. 20.) 

(')• V'olIeiuB Paterculus, II. 20. 
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gods. In ranging themselves under his banner, they 
believed that they were <5n the way with him to t^ie 
pillage of the eternal city. ■' 

War was on the point of re-commencing, and this^ 
time Romans and Italiotes qiarched ijnited agmnst 
Rome. From the north, Marius, ^ertorius, and Garbo 
were advancing * with considerable forces. Cinna, 
master of Campania, was penetrating into'LatiuUi, 
while a Samnite army invaded it on the other side. 
To these five armies the Senate could oppose but one ; 
that of On. Pompeius Strabo, an able general, but 
an intriguing politician, who hoped to raise himself 
under favour of the disorder. Quitting his canton- 
ments in Apulia, he had arrived, by forced marches, 
under the walls of Rome, seeking either to sell his 
services to the Senate or to effect a conciliation' with 
Marius. He soon saw that the insurgents were 
strong enough to do without him. His soldiers, 
raised in the Picenum and in the country of the 
Marsi, refused to fight for the Senate against their 
old confederates, and would have abandoned their 
general but for the courage and preseafife of mind of 
his son, a youth of twenty yeai’s of age, thu same 
who subsequently wits the great Pompey. One }.lay 
the legionaries, snatching their ensigns, thi’eatened to 
desert in mass ; young Pompey laid himself across 
the gateway of the camp, and challenged them to 
j)as8 over his body. (^) Death delivered Pompeius 
Strabo from the shame of being present at an 
inevitable catastrophe. According to some authors, 
(^) Plutarcli, Poinpeins, 3. 
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he sank under the attacks of all epidemic disease; 
a(jpording to othci*s, lie was struck by lightning in 
the very midst of his c^mp. Deprived of its chief, 
Jiis army passed over to the enemy ; the Senate was 
unthout defenders, and/ the populace rose against it : 
Home opened her gates to Cinna and Marius. 

The conquerors were without pity in putting to 
death, often with refinements* in cruelty unknoum to 
the Homans, the partisans of the aristocratic faction 
who had fallen into their hands. During several 
days, tlje sl.iyes, whom Cinna had restored to liberty, 
gave themselves up to every excess. Sertorius, the 
only one of the chiefs of the di'iiiocratic party who 
had some feelings of justice, made an example of 
these wretches, and massacred nearly fo.ur thousand 
of them. C) 

Marius and Cinna had proclaimed, as they ad- 
vanced upon Home in arms, that their aim was to 
assure, to the Italiotes the entire enjoyment of the 
rights of Homan city ; they declared themselves both 
consuls for the year (508. Their power was too consi- 
derable to be%mtested, for the new citizens furnished 
them with a contingent of thirty legions, or about 
150,000 men. (’) Marius died suddenly thirteen days 
after entering upon office, and the democratic party 
lost in him the only man who still preserved his 

(^) Plutarcli, Sertorius, h. 

(-) “ Cinna counted on that great mnltitudo of now BomanS/ who 
fumishtd him with more than three hundred cohorts, divided into 
thirty legions. To give the necessary credit and authority to his 
f.iction, he recoiled the two Marii and the other exiles.*’ (Velleius 
Paterculus, II. 20.) 
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prestige. A ^ fact ’which arose out of his funeral, 
paints the manners of the ^poch, And the charactej; of 
the revolution which had j\j^st been effected. An ex- 
traordinary sacrifice was wanted for his tomb : the 
pontiff Q. Mucius Scaevola, <jne of th§ most refut- 
able old men of the nobility, was;chosen as the victim. 
Conducted in j)ohip before the funeral pile of the con- 
queror of the Cimbri, he was struck by the* sacrificer, 
who, with an inexperienced hand, plunged the knife 
into his throat without killing him. Re^toi*ed to life. 


Scajvola was cited in judgment, by a tribune of the 
people, for not having received the blow fairly. (^) 


While Rome and all Italy were plunged in this 


fearful anarchy, Sylla di’ove out of Greece the generals 
of Mithridates VI., and gained two great battles at 
Chajronea (008) and Orchomeiius (009). He w'as still 


in Eojotia, w'hen Valerius Flaccus, sent by Cinna to 
replace him, landed in Greece, penetrated into Thes- 
sal}', and thence passed into Asia. Sylla followed him 
thither iramediatelj^ in haste to conclude with the 
King of Pontus an arrangement which would enable 
him to lead his army back into Italy. .'^Circumstances 
were favourable. Mithridates had need to repair his 
losses, and he foufld himself in presence of a new 
enemy, the lieutenant of Valerius Flaccus, the fierce’ 
Flavius Fimbria, who having,^ by the murder of his 
general, become head of the army of Asia, had seized 


(') Qmd. pareius tclum This expPession appears to bo 

borrowed from the combats of gladiators, which dci^ivod their origin 
irom similar hnmau saerifices performed at the funerals. (See Cicero, • 
t^pcechfor Eosciiis Amerinmt 12. — Valerius Maximus, IX. xi. 2.) 
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upon Pergamus. Mithridates subscribed to the con- 
ditions imposed by Sylla ; he restored all the provinces 
of which he had taken ^ssession, and gave plate 
and money. Sylla then advanced into Lydia against 
Fimbria ; but tjie latter, ^t the approach of the victor 
of Cha.‘roiiea, could ‘^Hot restrain his soldiers. His 
whole army disbanded and passed *oyer to Sylla. 
Threatened by his rival, the murderer of Flaccus was 
driven to slay himself. Nothing now stood in the way 
of Sylla’s projects on Italy, and he prepai’ed to make 
liis enemies at Pome pay dearly for their temporary 
triumjjh. At the moment of setting sail, he wrote to 
tlie Senate to announce the conclusion of the war of 
Asia, and his own sjjeedy return. Three years, he 

said, had been sufficient to enable him to re-unite with 
• . ••...* 
tlie Komau empire Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, and Asia, 

and to shut up Mithridates within the limits of his 

idd possessions ; he was the first Poman who received 

an embassy from the King of the Parthians. (*) 

He complained of the violence exercised against 

liis friends and his wife, w'ho had fled with a crowil 

of fugitives t(^cek an asylum in his camp. (^) He 

abided, without vain threats, his intention to restore 

order by force of arms ; but he prOmised not to repeal 

the great measure of the emancipation of Italy, and 

ended by declaring that the good citizens, new as well 

as old, had nothiifg to fear from him. ^ 

• This letter, wTiich the Senate ventured to receive, 

redoubled the fnry of the men who had succeeded 

Marius. Plood flowed again. Cinna, who caused 

I 

Plutarch, Sylla, 6. (*) Appian, Cii?il Wars, 1. 77.. 
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himself to be re-elocted consul for the fourth time, and 
Cn. Papirius Garbo, his cojleague^, collecting in h^te 
numerous troops, but ill li^sciplincd, prepared to do 
their best to make head against the storm which was 
approaching. Persuaded tlyit Sylla^ would prpceed 
along the Adriatic to invade Italy from the north, 
Cinna had collefeted at Ancona a considerable army, 
with the design of surprising him in the midst of his 
march, and attacking him either in Epirus or Illyria. 
But his soldiers, Italiotes in great part, encouraged by 
the promises of Sylla, and, moreover, full of contempt 
for their own general, said openly that they would 
not pass the sea. Cinna attempted to make an ex- 
ample of some of the mutineers. A revolt broke out, 

and he was massacred. To avoid a similar lot, Garbo, 

• • • 

who came to take the command, hastened to promise 
the rebels that they should not quit Italy. 

SyUa landed at Brundusium, in 671, at the head 

of an army of forty thousand men, composed^of five 

legions, six thousand cavalry, and contingents from 

Peloponnesus and Macedonia. The fleet numbered 

sixteen hundred vessels. (^) He followed the Appian 

VV^ay, and reached Campania after a single battle, 

fought not far froifi Canusium. (") He brought the 

gold of Mithridates and the plunder of the temples 

of Greece, means of seduction still more dangerous 

than his ability on the field of battle? Hardly arrived 

in Italy, he rallied round him the prescripts and alf 

those who detested the inapt and cru«l government of 

the successora of Marius. The remains of the great 

• < 

(') Appuui, Civil Wars, 1. 70. (-) Appiau, Civil Warn, t. 95. 
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families decimated by them rcpai«?d to his camp as 
to ^ safe place of rethge. 1^1. Licinius Crassus became 
one of his ablest lieuten^i^its, and it was then that 
Cn. Pompeius, the sou of Strabo, a general at twenty- 
three^ years of .age, r.us<;;d an army in the Picenum, 
beat three bodies of tjie enemies, and came to offer to 
Sylla his sword already redoubtable. * ^ 

It was- the beginning of tlie year 672 when SyUa 
entered Latium ; he completely defeated, near Signia, 
the legions 6f the younger Marius, whose name had 
raised him to the consulship. This battle rendered 
Sylla master of Eome ; but, to the north, in Cisal- 
pine Craul and Etruria, Cai’bo, in spite of fre<jueut 
defeats, disputed the ground with obstinacy against 
Pompey and Sylla’s other lieutenants. In the south, 
the Samnites had raised aU their forces, and were 
preparing to succour Prieneste, besieged by Sylla in 
person, and defended by young Marius. Pontius 
Telesinus, the general of the Samnites, finding it out 
of his power to raise the siege, conceived then the 
audacious and almost desperate idea of carrying his 
whole array to^'llorae, taking it by surprise, and sack- 
ing it. • “ Let us burn the wolves’ den,” (^) he said 
to his soldiers : “ so long as it exists, there will be 
no liberty in Italy.” 

By a rapid night-march, Telesinus deceived the 

^ (0 Velleius Paterdnlns, IT. 27. The Samnites thus designated 

tlie llomans, in aUusion to the wolf, the nurse of the founder of Eome. 
A Samnite modal refresents the hull, tJic symbol of Italy, throwing 
the wolf to the 'ground. It bears the name of C. Papius jMutilus, 
^^ith the title Embratur, QVdNQ^'lTLJ, an Oscan word curro- 
ypondiifg to the Latin itnperator. 
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vigilance of his 'adversary; but, exhausted with 
fatigue, on arriving at tlj.e foot* of the ramparts of 
Eome, the Samnites were \jnable to give the assault, 
and Sylla had time to arrive with the choicest of his 
legions. , ^ ^ 

A sanguinary battle took pjace at the very gates 
of the town, on* the day of the calends of November, 
G 72 , and it continued* far into the night.* The left 
wing of the Eomans was beaten and took to flight, 
in spite of the efibrts of Sylla to rally It ; Telesinus 
perished in the fight, and Crassus, who commanded 
the right wing, gained a complete victory. At day- 
light, the Samnites who had escaped the slaughter 
laid ■ down their arms and demanded quarter. (') 

More than a year still passed away before the com- 
plete pacification of Italy, and it was only obtained 
by employing the most violent and sanguinary mea- 
sures. Sylla made this terrible declaration, that he 
would not pardon one of his enemies. At Prseneste, 
all the senators who were the partisans of Marius 
had their tliroats cut, and the inliabitants* were put 
to the sword. Those of Norba, sni-^rised through 
treason, rather than surrender, buried tliemselves 
under the ruins of their city. 

Sylla had scrupled at nothing in his way to power; 
the corruption of the armies, ^") the pillage of towns, 

(*) “Thus torminatod two most disastrous Vars r the Italic, called 
also the SocM IVar, and the Civil War ; they had lasted together ten 
years ; they hod mown down more than hunzted and thousand 
men, of whom twenty-four had been consuls, sefon piwtors, sixty 
odilcs, and nearly two hundred sonators.’* (Eutropiins, V. 6.) ^ 

('^) “ Sylla fomented theso disoirdorb by loading hib tretops with 
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the massacre of the iiiliabitants, and the cxtennination 
of his enemies; nortdid lie, show any more scruples in 
maintaining himself in it.^f He inaugurated his return 
to the Senate by the slaughter, near the Temple of 
!Dellona, of three tliousand Samnites who had sur- 
rendered jirisoners. (^)._ A considerable number of the 
inhabitants of Italy were deprived of the right of city 
wliich had been granted them, after the war of the 
allies ; (") he invented a new punishment, that of pro- 
scription, ('“’j'^^and, in, Rome alone, he banished four 
thousand seven hundred citizens, among whom were 
ninety senators, fifteen consulars, and two thousand 
seven hundred knights. His fury fell heaviest upon 
the Samnites, whose spirit of independence he feared, 
and he almost* entirely annihilated that nation. (®) 
Although his triumph had been a'reaction against the 
popidar party, he treated as prisoners of war the chil- 
dren of the noblest and most resjicctable families, and, 
by a monstrous innoA ation, even the women suffered 


largesses and jn’ol’nsions ’vvIlLout Ijounds, in order to corrupl and 
draw to him the so^jers of tin* ojjpositc parties.” (Plutarch, Sylht, 16.) 

(*) Dio Cassius (fcXXlV. cxxxvj. § ]) gives the number as 8,000 ; 
Appian as 8,000, Valerius IVluxiimis ,s])rak8 of tlirce h gions (IX. 2, § ] ). 

(■**) “A great nuiiiher of allies and fjaticis were deprived by one 
man of the right of city, whieli laid been given to tbeui for their 
numerous and lionourabic servh’es.” (Hyao.cli of Lriothis, 8allust. 
Fraffm.,!. 0 .) — “We have st'on tlje Roman jieople, at the proposal 
of the dictator Sylla, take, in the comitia of centuries, the right of 
city fropi several miimcipal towns; we have seen it also depriving 
them of the lauds they’ possessed. . . . As to the right of city, 

tlie intordietion did not last even so long as tlic railitai'y despotism of 
tlie dictator.” (CicereP, Speech for his House, 30.) 

(*) Appian, CMl Wars, I. 95.— Velleius Paterculus, II. 28. 

(^) Appian, Civil Wars, I. 95. 

(*) Strabo, Y. iv. 207. 
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the same lot. (^) 'Lists of proscription, placarded on 
the Forum with the names of the intended victims, 
threw terror into families ; ^o laugh or cry on looking 
at these was a crime. (-) M. Pletorius was slaughtered 
for having fainted at the sight of the punishment 
inflicted on the prsetor, M. Mariiw ;('^) to denounce the 
hiding-place of the proscripts, or put them to death, 
farmed a title to recompenses paid from the public 
treasury, amounting in some cases to twelve thousand 
draclimas (about 11,040 francs) [£400]| it head;(^) to 
assist them, to liavc had friendly or any other rela- 
tions with the enemies of Sylla, was enough to subject 
the offender to capital punishment. From one end of 
Ihily to the other, all those who had served under the 
orders of Marius, Oarbo, or Norbanus, were massacred 
or banished, and th’eir goods sold by auction. They 
were to be struck even in their posterity : the children 
and grandchildren of the prescripts were deprived of 
the right of inheritance and of being candidates for 
public olRces.(’) All these acts of j)itiless vengeance 
had been authorised by a law called Valeria, promul- 
gated in 072, and which, in a])pointing'^ylla dictator, 
conferred upon him unlimited powers. Yet* though 
Sylla kept the sn])fenje power, he permitted the elec- 
tion of the consuls every year, an example which wa!<* 
subsequently followed by the emperors. 

Calm re-established in Rome, a* new constitution 

(') T)io Cassius, XXXIV. 137, § 1. 

(q Dio Cassius, XXXIV. 137. 

('*) Yalorius Maximus, IX. ii. 1. 

(*) Plutarch, Onto of TJtica^ 21. , 

(*) Appiaii, Clcil irars, I. 96. — Titus Livius, E^itovie, LXXXIX, 
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was promulgated, which restored* the aristocracy to 
its ascendancy. TCie dictator fell into ^he delusion of 
believing that a system founded by violence, upon 
selfish interests, could survive him. It is easier to 
chancre laws than to arrest the com'se of ideas., 

P r t 

The legislation tof the Gracchi was abolished. 
The senators, by the law judiciariO', acquired again 
the exclusive privilege of the judiciary functions. 
The colony of Capua, a popular creation, was destroyed 
and restored to the domain. Sylla assumed to himself 
one of the first privileges of the censorship, which he 
had suppressed — the nomination of the members of 
the Senate. He introduced into that assembly, deci- 
mated during the civil Avars, three hundred knights. 
By the laiv on the priesthood, he removed from the 
votes of the people and restored to the college the 
choice of the pontiffs and of the sovereign pontiff*. 
He limited the power of the tribunes, leaving them 
only the right of protection {auxiliuni), (*) and for- 
bidding their access to the superior magistracies. (*) 
He flattered himself that he had thus removed the 
ambitious fro?h.a career henceforward profitless. 

He •admitted into Borne ten thousand new citizens 
(called Cornelians), (•’) taken from among the slaves 
*Avhose masters had been proscribed. Similar enfran- 


(') Appian, I. 100.— Velleius Paterculus, II. 31. — The auxilium 
.was the protection atihorded by the tribune of the people to whoever 
claimed it. 

(-) Af)piaii, Civil Wars, L 100 c/ seq, 

(^) Appian, (^vU Wars, 1. 100. (See, on an inscription raised by the 
^ froedmen in honour of the dictator, and which has been discovered 
in Italy, Momiusen, Inscnjpiiones Latinco Antiquissimeet p. 1C8.) 
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chisements took plate in tfie rest of Italy. He had 
almost extennimited two nations, the Etruscans and 
tlie Samuites; he re-peoplei} their deserted countries 
hy distributing the estates of his adversaries among 
a considerable number of hi^ soldiers^ wliom spnie 
•authors raise to the prodigious number of forty-seven 
legions, (^) and cfeated for his veterans twenty-three 
military colonies on the 4:eiTitory taken from the rebel 
towns. (*) 

All these arbitrary measures ^\•ere dictated by the 
spirit of I’eaction ; but tlxose which follow were in- 
spired by the desire to re-establish order and the 
hierarchy. 

Tlie rules formerly adopted for the succession of 
the magistnicies were restored. ('*) . No pei'son could 
offer himself for the consulship, u*ithout having pre- 
viously held the office of pnetor ; or for the praxtorship 
before he had held that of questor. I’liirty years were 
fixed as the age necessary for the questorship, forty for 
the praetonship, and forty-three for the consulship. 
The law required an interval of two years between 
the exercise of two different magistracies, and often 
between the same magistracy, a rule so severely 
maintained, that, for having braved it in merely 
soliciting for the consulship, (*) Lucretius Ofella, one 
of Sylla’s most devoted partisaps, Avas put to death. 
The dictator withdrcAv from tlie freMmen the right 

(*) Titus Livin's, Epiionw, LXXXIX, 

(") Appian, Cieil Ware, 1. 100. 

(®) Appian, Civil Ware, I. 100. — In 574, thfi ago roquii’Ccl for the 
differenttnagistracios had already been fixed. (Titus Livius, XL. 44.) 

(■*) Appian, Civil ffars, 1, 101. — ^Titns Livius, EpitovM, LXXXIX, 

VOL. I. U 
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of voting, from the knights the places^ of honour in 
the spectacles ; he^ jmt a stop to the adjudications 
intrusted to the farmers-g^neral and the distributions 
'.of wheat, and suppressed the corporations, which 
threatened a - real danger to public tranquillity. 
Lastly, to put limits to extravagance, the sumptuary * 
laws were promulgated. (^) ‘ ^ 

By the law de procincm drdinandis, he sought to 
regulate the jjrovinces and ameliorate their adminis- 
tration. The two c'onsuls and the eight praetors were 
retainct) at Ttome during their year of office by the 
administration of civil affairs. They took aftcrwai'ds, 
in quality of proconsuls or proprietors, the command, 
of one of the ten provinces, which they exercised 
during a vear ; after which a .new curiate, law became 
necessiuy to rene\v the iniperbon ; they preserved it 
until their rctiu'u to Home. 'Thirty days were allowed 
to them for quitting the province after the an’ival of 
their euccessora. (’) 'I’lie number of pi’jetors, questors, 
pontiffs, I and augurs was augmented. (■"’) Every year 
twenty quest(^rs were to be named, which would insuix* 
the recruitment of the Senate, since this office gave 
entrance to it. Sylla multiplied the commissions of 
justice. He took measures for putting a stop to the 
murders which desolated Italy {lex de sicariis), and to 
protect the citizens against outrages {lex de injuriis). 
TSie lex magkimUe completed, so to s^y, the pre- 

(') Aultts GeUitts, 11. 2L 

(') Cicero, Familiar Lettcfn, 111. 6, b, lO. 

(’) ‘Titus Livias, LXXXTX.— Tacittte, Annale, XI. 22. 

-Aurelius Victor, iHuttriotu Mm, Isxr. 
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ceding. (^) In the number of c\inies of high treason, 
punished capitally, are the excesses of magistfates' 
chaiged with the administration of the provinces ; 
quitting their government without leave of the Se* 
nate ; conducting an army beyond the limits bf his 
province; undertaking a war unauthorised; treating 
Avith foreign* chiefs : such were the prujcipal acts 
denounced as crimes against the llepublic. There 
was not one of them of which Sylla himself had not 
been guilty. 

Sylla abdicated in 675, the only • extraordinary 
act which remained for him to accomplish. He who 
had carried mourning into so many families returned 
into his own house alone, through ft respectful and 
submissive 'crowd. • Sitch was the ascendancy of his 
old power, supported, moi’eover, by the ten thousand 
Cornelians present in Home and dev'oted to his 
person, (") that, though he had resumed his position 
of simple citizen, he was still allowed to act as 
absolute master, and even on the eve of his death, 
Avhich occurred in 676, he made himself the execu- 
tioner of pitiless justice, in daring to cause to be 
slaughtered before his eyes the praetor Oranhis, guilty 
of exaction. (*) . 

Unexampled magnificence was displayed at his 

(‘) Cicci’o, Do Oratorc, II. 39. — “A law whicll, among the ancientB,. 
rmbraced different objects ; treasons in the army, seditions at Borne, 
diminution of the mtyesty of the Boman peoplo*by the bad ndmims- 
tration of a magistrate.” (Tacitus, Annah, I. 72.) * 

(’) Appian, Gioil Wwrs, I. lOt. 

(’) He waited the death of tho dictator to rob the treasury of a 
sum which ho owed to the State. (Plutarch, tSjjlla, 46.) 

IT ^ 
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funeral; liis body was canied to tlic Cjuiipus Mar- 
•tius^ where previously none but the kings had been 
inhumed. (') He left Itj^y tamed, but not sub- 
dued ; the great nobles in power, but without moral 
authosity; his partisans *cnriched, but trembling for 
their riclies; the numerous victims of tyranny held 
down, but growling under the oppref»sion ; lastly, 
home taught that henceforth she is without protec- 
tion against the boldness of any fortunate soldier. (*) 

VIII, The history of the last fifty years, and 
e.specially the dictatorship of Sylla, show beyond 
doubt that Italy demanded a master. Everywhere 
institutions gayc way before the power of an in- 
dividual, sustained not only by his own partisans, bi^t 
;dso by the irresolute multitude, which, fatigued by 
the action and reaction of so many opposite parties, 
aspired to order and repose. If the conduct of Sylla 
had begr moderated, what is called the Empire would 
probably ,have commenced with him ; but his power 
was so cruel qnd so partial, that, after his death, the 
abuses of liberty were forgotten in the memoiy of 

. abuses of tyranny. Tlie more the democratic spirit 
had expanded, the more the ancient institutions lost 
their prestige. In fact, as democracy, trusting and 
passionate, believes always that its interests are better 
represented by individual than by a political body, 

it was incessantly disposed to deliver its future to the 

• ^ 

Appian, Chil WarBt 1. 106. 

t (2) Sylla bad taken the RiirnamG of Forimah {Felix) (Momi»son, 
Inecri^fioneB Latin<^ p. 168) ; according 

to Velleius Paterculus, ^ 
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man who raised* himseff above others by his own 
merit. The G-racchi, Miirius, aild Sjdla, had iu^tiuii 
disposed at will of tlie dtstinies of the Itepublic, and 
trampled .under foot with impunity ancient institij- 
tions and ancient customs; but tjieir reigy was 
ephemeral, (^) for they only.* represented factions. 
Instead of entbracing collectively the hopes and in- 
terests of all the peninsula of Italy, they favoured 
exclusively particular classes of society. Some sought 
before all to secure the prosperity of the proletaries 
of Home, or the emancipation of the Italiotes, or the 
})reponderance of the knights ; others, the privileges 
e)f the aristocracy. They tailed. 

To estsiblish a durable order of things there 
;^'anted a^ man who, raising himself above vulgar 
passions, should unite in himself the essential quali- 
ties and just id(‘as of each of his predecessors, avoid- 
ing their fiiults as well as their errors. To the 
greatness of soul and love of the people of certain 
tribunes, it was needful to join the military genius 
of great generals and the sti’ong seidiiments of the 
.Giotator in favour of order and the hierarchy. 

The man capable of so lofty a mission already 
existed ; but peidilips, in spite of his name, he ^night 
have still remained long unknown, if the penetrating 
eye of Sylla had not discovered him in the midst of 
the , crowd, and, by pei’secution, jTointed him out to 
public attention. That man was Caisar. 

(') “ It cannot be denied that Sylla had tbfn the power of a 
king, although he had ^restored the Kepublic.” (Cicero, i‘fpeee7t o® 
fh ItepoH of the Aruapices, 2h.) * 
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CIIAPTEB I. 


(O.M-CSt.) 


I. Anorr tlic' iltno’whon !Manus, by lu,< vlcloiiSs First Yews 
over ilio Cimbvi iitiJ Tcntones, saved Italy from a 
fomidable invasion, tvas born at .Uomo tlio man who 
Avonld one day, by alrain siibdning- th(' (Jauls and 
Gcraians, retard for several centuries the in-uplion of 
the haiharinns, give the. knowledge of their ‘rigl^ts to 
oppressed peoples, assure continuance to* Roman civi- 
lisation, and bequeath his name to the future cJiiefs of 
nations, as a consecrated emblem of power. 

Caius Julius Ca'sar was bom at Rome on the* 

4th of the ides of Quintilis (July 12), Ool, (’) and 

(^) Tlie celebrated German author, Momm*scfi (Iioman 
III, If)), docs not admit this date of 664. He proposes, under cor- 
rection. the date of 662, for the reason that the figes requhed for the 
higher offices of State, since Sylla’a time, wore thirty-seven for tho 
rdileship, forty for tho prffitorship, forty-three for the consulship; and ^ 
as Coisar was enmie oedile in 689, prsetor in 692, consul in 1696, ho 
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the month Qnintilis, called JuUm [July] in honoul* 
of him, has borae'tbr 1,900 years the uaine of the 


would, had ho boon born in 654, have lilled each of those offices tyro 
^ years before the legal ago. 

Tl^is objectioiii certainly pf some force, is dispelled by other 
historical testimony. Besides, we know that at Rome they did not 
always observe the laws when dealing with enynent men. Lueullns 
was raised to be chief magistrate before the required age, andPompoy 
was consul at thirty-four. ( Ap]»ian, Clivl TT urs, T. 14.)— Tacitus speaks 
on this matter thus ; — “ With our ancestors this magistracy (the 
<liicstorsliip) was the prize of merit onl^", for every citizen of ability 
had then the i*ight to aim at those honours ; even age was bo liitio 
regnrded, th(>t f.^irenio i/nuth did not e.vrhido from eitlter the conBulsliip 
or the dirfotortihlj)" (AnneZs, XL 22.) — In any case, if the opinion of 
.M. ]Mommsen be adopted, the birth of Ciesar must be referred to 651, 
not 652. Por, if he was bovu in the month of July, 652, he could 
only be forty-three years of age m the month of July, 695; and as the 
nomination of the consuls jirccedodby .six months tlioir entering into 
office, it would ])o»the rnoutli of July, 6P4, wlien ho would have 
attained the legal age, wliich would bring the date of.his birth to the 
year 651. But Pliitavoli 69), Suetonius (Ca>Bar, 88), and 

A])pian (Cirll 115/r.s*, IT. 149), all agree in sayhig that Owsar was 
fifty-six when lie was assassinated on the 15th of Ararcli, 710, which 
fixes his birtli in the year 6.5L On the other lumd, according to 
Velleius Paterculus (If, P.l), Ca3snr was appointed flameu of Jupiter 
hy Marjus and Cinna. when scarcely- out of infancy, and at Home 
infancy ended at about fonrrt‘en ; and flic consnlsliip of Alai’iu.s and 
(hnna bein^ in 668, Oiusar, aci'onling to onr calculation, would then, 
in fact, luLve enti^vd on liis Ibnrteciitli year. 44ic same author adds 
that he was about eighteen, in 672, when ho loft Rojno to esea]K} the 
jiroscriptious of Sylla, a new reason for retaining the ]u*eceding date. 

Taesar made his first campaign in Asia, at the taking of Mityleno, 
in 674 (litus Livius, J^XXXIX.),* which makes hJin twenty 

.at the date of liis ontranoe into the service. According to Salhist 
{Catllinorf 49), when Ciesar was nominated grand pontiff in eompotition 
with Catulus, he was almost a youth {adolcftceniidHs ) ; and Dio (Jasaius 
.says the same, iu nearly'' the *sanic terms, Doubtlc8,s, they expressed 
themselves thus bexwise of the great disproportion in the age of the 
♦two candidates. TMie expression of these authors, although unfitting, 
nevertheless agrees better with onr reckoiiiug, which aacribea thirty, 
seven yrtu-a of ago !o Cmsar, than to the other, which gives him 
thirty^nine. Tacitus also, as we fihall see in a note to a subsequent 
« page, when speaking of the accusation against Polabella, tends to 
make C^sar too young rather tlian too old* 
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great man. He uns the Son of C. Julius Caesar, (^) 

praetor, wlio Hied suddenly at Pfea, about 070, and 

# 

(‘) The family of tho JaZ// was veiy ancient, and wo find personages 
bearing this name from the third century of Rome. Tho first of whom 
history makes mention was 0. Julius Julus, consul in 265. There 
were other consuls of the same family in 2^, 281, .‘107, 324 ; consular 
tribunes in 330, 351, 362, 367 ; and a dictator, C. Julius Julus, in 
402; but tlieir filiatmn is little known. The genealogy of Cicsar 
bftgius in a diredt Ime only froyi Sextus Julius Omsar, jirjptor in 546. 
We borrow the genealogy of the family of the Julii from the History 
of Rome hy Families, by tho learned professor W. Drumann(Vol. III., 
page 120; Koeuigsberg, 1837), introducinp one varmtion only, ex- 
})lained in Note (3) of piige 305. 


Spx. Jul Ca&iar, 
preDtor, .'iW, 

L. Jul Vfpiajr, 
pnetor, 571. 


L. Jul. Ciesar. 


Sex. Jul. Cap«nr, 
trib. mil , 573. 


L. J. CcBsar, Sex. J. Omaur, 
pr(»tor,.'>8S. Coa., 50J. 

( 

Sex J. Ctesar, L J. Coj^r 
pwetor, 6.11 . — PojUIlin, 


C Itul. Caesar. 


4’. Jul Ctpaar. 
Marcia. 


b. .Tut Ctc-»ar, C. Jul (biM.ir, C. Jul Ca»3ar, Julia. Sox. Jul. Cmaar, 

CoH , Utii. hlrabo. projtor. — C. Manus. Cos , fi6J. 

Censor. os^lil. cur , 664. — Aurelia. 1 

— Fulvia. ‘ ^ 

r 'I 0. JuL. C.«:sAB, Julia, maj Juba, min. Sex. Jul Caesar, 

Jul. Ca^^ir, Juli.i. Dictator. — L Pluarius M.A Ualbus. flam. Quirin. 

Cos,, (WO. — M Antonins. —Cornelia — Q Pediin. j 1 

I — P. LentiUu.'*. Jnlin Atia • Sex. Jul. 4'icsar. 

b Jul. Cte^ar. — -I’n Pomi>, M.ii.-. (moth.uf.yigustu'*). — 7u« 




— Cn. Pompeius 
— Poinx>ela 
— Cnlpurnia, 


The opinion most accredited with the ancients, on the origin of ihe, 
name of Csesar, was that Jnlin.s slew an olophaut in a fight. In the 
Punic tongue aesar signifies “ an elephant/* Tho medals of (V.sar. 
as grand pontift’, confirm this hypothcS.s; oii^tho reverse i.s an ede- 
plmnt crushing a serpent beneath it.s feet, (k^ojien, Co^isular Hmlalfl, 
])late XX. 10.)— Wo know that some symbols on tho Roman medals* 
are a species of canting Heraldry. Pliny gives another etymology 
of tho name ot Caesar : “ Primusquo Coosarum* a casso inatfis utero 
dictns, qua do causa efc CiBsoties appoUati.’* (Natural ^History, VII. 9.) 
— Fostus (p. 57) thus expresses himself: “ Ccesar a c^Bsane dictus • 
st; qui Bcilioot cum ctesarie uatus eat,” and page 45 ; “ C^namti 
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of AuvoUa, (.loscciuled from an «illiish'ioFis plebeian 
family. (’) ■ *“ 

' By ancestry and alliances, Caesar inbei’ited that 
double prestige wliicli is derived from ancient origin 
and recent renowm. 

Dn one side, hg claimed to be descended from 
Anchiscs and Venus ; (•) on the other, he was the 
nephew pf the famous Marips who Ifad married his 
aimt Julia. Vnien the widow of this great captain 
died in 0 S 6 , Ciesar pi’onounced her fimcral oration, 
.and thus traced out bis omi genealogy : — “ My aunt 
Julia, oh tin? maternal side.'is of the issue of king’s; 
1.11 the paternal side, she descends from the iminoidal 
god.s : for her mother was a Marcia, (") and the family 
^Marcins Box at-e the descendants ol' Anens Mnreius 
‘flic .lulia farad}', to winch T belong, descends Irom 
S emis herself, d’lms our bouse unites to the sacred 


.Sj)uvluiiin.=^ ii.) up In 

TliO'>fs \^ords tlio groator ]>firb of the ctyniologio.s : “ Ccritarem vcl ab 
flcplianto lingna Maiiroriim ca’srrr dicitni*) in pi’iclio CiT.=o, ciini 
rjiii primus sic appcllatns cst, doctissimi ot CTiiditi^'=;iiiii \iri putant 
dictum ; v(‘l qniS movtua lualrc, ventro creso sit natus ; vol rpiod cum 
maguis crinibiiH sit utero parentis eftn-sus ; vcl quod oculis caisiifl ft 
ultra Immamnn morem vigiicrit.'’ (»Seo Isidore, Origlnca, IX. iii. 12.— 
S’orvius, ConViiiKiitui'if jJhi* id, I. 220, ^nid t’oTistaiitino ManaRfios, 

V- n.) 

(^) Wmy, Kaf if nd Jfido/if, VIL .sb — “ C Vsar was in hU sixtociirt) 
year when he lo.st his father.” (Suetonius, 1.) 

(-) “ He sprang from tho^iioble family of the Julli, and, according 
to an opinion long Wblieved in, he ilerivod his origin from Yenus 
aud Anchises.” (Velleius Paterculus, II. lil.) 

(2) In fact, the getis Marcia, one of tlic most illustrious patrician 
familics^in Roitie, re%,koned among its ancestors Numa Marcius, who 
nmtTied PompiHa, the daughter of Xuma Pompilius, by whom he 
had Ancus Marcius, who was King of Borne after the death of 
T'illir-»HoRtiIiu,R. (Plutarch, Corwlayuia, 1; Nvmi, 26.) 
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character of kings, who are the most powerful among 
men, the venerated holiness of thci gods, who hold 
kings themselves imder their subjection.” (^) * 

This proud glorification of his race attests the 
value which was set at Home upon antiquity of 
origin; but Cajsar, sprung fi’om^ that* aristocracy 
which had produced so many illiistrioufe men, and 
impatient to foUt)\v in their footsteps, showecj, from 
early youtli, that nobility obliges, instead of imita* 
ting those whose conduct Avould make om* bolie\e 
that nobility dispenses. ^ 

Aurelia, a Avomau of lofty cbaracttw Tmd tievere 
morals, (') hcljoed abo^'e all in the des’elo})mont of 
his great abilities, by a wise and enlightened educa- 
tion, and [)repm’ed him to make himsetf worthy of 
the , part which destniy'bad re.served for him. (") ' 
Thi.s first education, given 1>y a. tender and virtuous 
itiother, has e\er as much induenco over our future, 
as the most precious natural (pialities. (hesar reaped 
the fruits of it. M(‘ also received lessons frorn’M. 
Antonhis Gnipho, the Gaul, a philosopher and Toaster 
of eloquence, of a rare mind, of vast leafning, and 
well versed in tlreek and Latin letters, wbieb Iiq had 
cultivated at AlevandMa. (') ' 

• 

(•) Siietomni?, Ccrmr, tj. Thid passage, as generally trail .‘tinted, 
is unintelligible, because I ho ti'anslatovs render tlio words i\[arTii 
Koges by the Kings Miuilns, insteatl of tbe^bmiily ot'Marcius Rex. 

^-) Plutai’ch, Ca'sa)\ 10. 

(3) “ So Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi ; -Ajirelin, mother of 

Cfesar; Atia, mother of Aug?istu.s, all presided over tho education 
of their children, wo aro told, and made them •Into great men.'* 
(Tacitus, Dialogue concerning Orators, 28.) • 

(4) “ lugenii magni, memoriae singulnris, uec minus Grasce quam 

Latino doetus.” (Siiotoniiis, On lUusfn'ons Om'-nmariavs, 7.) * 
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Greece was always the country of the arts and 
sciences, and the language of Bemosth^es was 
'familiar to every lettered Boman. (') Thus Greek 
and Latin might be called the two la^gi^es of 
Italy ; as they were, at a later period, by the Emperor 
Claudius. (*)' Ca?sar spoke both with the same facility; 
and, when falling beneath the dagger of Brutus, he 
pronoijneed in Greek the Ijist wordfe that issued from 
his lips. (•‘’) 

Though eagey for jile.asure he neglected nothing, 
says Suetonius, by *which to acquire those talents 
which lead to the higtiest honours. Now, according 
to Eoman habits, the first offices were attainable only 
by the union of the most diverse merits. The 
patrician yoUth, still worthy of their ancestors, were 
not idle : they sought rcdigioiis appointments to*give 
them power over consciences ; administrative employ- 
ments to influence material interests; discussions and 
public discourses, to captivate minds by their eloquence; 
finally, military labours, to strike imaginations by the 
brilliancy of their glory. Emulous of distinction in 
all, Cjcsar did hot confine himself to the study of 
lettej’s ; he early composed w’orks, among which are 
cited , “ The Praises of ITercules,” a tragedy of 
“CEdipus,” “A Collection of Choice PhT?ises,”(0 a 

(') “A swmoilc ttriMco pnornm ihcipcro malo,*' (Quintilian, 
In«tUution of Orafonj, 1. i.) 

(“) Claudios, addiTssiug a Ibroiftnon who spoke Gfcok and Latin, 
said,;, “ Siiuio thou posscssest our two languagos.” (Suetonius, 
ClcMdim; 42>) 

(*) (Suetonius, 82.) 

<♦) SnetoaiiM, Ceeaar, .Id. 
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book; on “Divination. ’ (^) It seems^that these works 
were written in a siyle so pure and coiTect, that the^ 
gained for him the reputation of an ’eminent writer, 
grams aactor Ihigittt Lalinte. (-) He was less liappy 
in the art of poetry, if we may believe, Tacitus. 
However, there remain to us som/ verses addressed 
to the memory o^ Terence, which are not wanting in 
elegance. (^) * 

Education, then, Jiad made Cajsar a distinguished 
man before he was a great man*. He united to 
goodness of heart a high intelligence, to, an invin- 
cible courage Q) an enthralling elo<iuence, (®) a won- 
derful memory, (^) lui unbounded generosity; finally, 
he possessed one very rare quality, — calmness under 


Still quite young, he seems 1o have attached himself to the 
kind ,of eloquence adopted by Strabo Ciosar, and he has even given, 
in his Divination, several passages, word for word, of the discourse 
of this orator for the Hardiuiuus/* (yuotoiiius, ViHsar, 55.) 

. (’) Aulus Gellius, IV. Id. 

( 3 ) “ For Ooesar and Brutus have also made verses, and •have 
placed th^m in the public libraries. Poets as feeble as Cicero, but 
happier than he, in that fewer people knew what they haJl done.” 
(Tacitus, Dialogue concerning Oraton*, 21.) # 

(^) Tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Menander, 

Poneria, et inerito, puri sermonis anuitor. 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis a(i(juncta foret vis 

Comica, ut tequato virtus pollerct lionore 

Cum Grcecis ; neque in hac deapectus parte jaccrcs ! 

Unum hoc maceror ot doloo tibi deosse, Tercuti. 

(Suetonius, Life of Terence, 5.) 

(3) Liberal to prodigality, and of a courage above human nature 
and even imagination.” (Velleius Fatcrcnlns, II. 41.) 

(•) “ Ho held, undenis^y.^tho second rank among the orators of 
Eome.” (Plutarch, Coewr, 3.) ^ ^ 

(^ “ Korn cui Hortensio, Lucullovo, vol Ccesari, tarn pprata unquam 
adfuit recordatio, quoitn tibi sacra m^is tua loco tnomentoque, quo 
jusseris, reddit omno depositum P” (Latinus Pacatus, Dmegyrku^ in 
Theodoentm, XVlIl. 3. — Pliny, Natural Hieionj, 'VTil. 25.) 
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auger. (^) “ His afiability,” says ^lutarcb, “ bis 

politeness, liis gracious address — qualities which he 
had to a degree beyond his age — ^gained him the 
affection of the people.” (®) • ‘ 

Two anecdotes of later date must come in here. 
Plutarch relates lihat Gajsar, during his campaigns, 
one day, surprised by a Auolent stoim, took shelter 
in a hut Avherc was only one room, too small to 
contain many people. He hastened to ofter it to 
Oppius, oue of his oflicers, Avho was sick ; and him- 
self pessed^thc night in the open air, saying to those 
Avho accompanied him, “We must leave to the great 
the places of honour, but yield to the sick those that 
are necessary ,to them.” Another time, Valerius Leo, 
Asith Avhom he was dining at jV^ilan, having set b||bre 
him an ill-seasoned dish, tlie companions of Caesar 
remonstrated, but he reproached them shaiply for 
their want ol’ consideration for his ho.st, saying, 
“ that they were free not to eat of a dish tliey did 
not like, but that to eorajdain of it aloud was a 
Avant of good breeding.” 

These facts, of small importance in themseh'es, 
yet testify to Caesar's goodness^ of heart, and to the 
delicacy of the well-bred man who is always observant 
of propriety. 

To his natural qualities, dcA'cloped by a brilliant 
education, Avere added physical advantages. His tall 

(■*) Quatrivifl moderate iolcrct irasci, muliiit ttiitica non poise.” 
f Soneca, JDa Ira, 11. 23;) 

Plutarch, Oc^ari 4 
(®) Phitarchi 19* 
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stature, Jiis rounded and well-p(oportioned limbs, 
stamped his person with a grace- that distinguishgd 
him from all others. (^) He had black eyes, a piercing 
look, a pale complexion, a straight and high nose. 
His mouth, small and regnlan^ but -with rather thick 
Hps, gave a kindly expression to the lower jiart of his 
fac^ whilst his .breadth of brow betokened the deve- 
lopment of the intellectual faculties. His face was 
full, at least, in his youth ; for in his busts, doubtless 
made towards the end of his life, his features are 
thinner, and bear traces of fatigue. (^) , Ha had .a 
sonorous and penetrating voice, a noble gesture, and 
an air of dignity reigned over all his person. (**) 
His constitution, at first delicate, became robust bv 
a frugal regkiieu auil the habit of exposing himself 
to the inclemency of the 'vveathei*. (^) Accustomed 
from his youtli to all bodily exorcises, he was a bold 
horseman, (^) and bore privations and fatigues without 
difficulty, (^j Habitually temperate, his health was 
impaired neither by excess of labour nor by e^^ess 
of pleasure. However, on two occasions- *-the first at 


(0 “ To the external advantages which distinguished him from all 
the other citizens, CaBsar joined on impetuous and powerful soul.” 
(Velleius Paterculus, II. 41.) 

(*) Suetonius, Oewar, 15. 

(fl) *• Uy his voice, his gesture, tho gi’iind^ and noble nfr of hif> 
person, he had a certain bvilliUnt manner of speech, without tho lea^^t 
artifice.” (Cicero, 75; copied by Siletonitts, Ctrsar, 55.) 

(^) Plutarch, 18i , 

(•l^Fi’om his first youth He was much Usoi to hdrsebaftk, and 
had even acquired the ffurHity of liding with di'oppcd reins and his 
hands joined behind his back.” (Plutarch, Cowar, 18.) 

(•) **He ate and slept without eigoying the pleasure of either, and 
only to obey necessity.” (Velleius )^tercuius, 11. 41.) 
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, Corduba, the second at Thapsas — he was seized with 
nervous attacks, wrongly mistaken for epilepsy, (f) 
He paid special attention to his person, carefully 
f shaved or plucked out his beard, and artistically 
brought his liaiv forw^ai-d to the front of his head, 
which, in more ad\'«nced age, served to conceal liis 
bald forehead. He was reproached' w^th the oftecta- 
tion of sfcmtching his head Vvith one finger only, so 
that he should not disaiTange his hair. (“) His 
toilette was leliued ; his toga was generally orna- 
mented with^ a laticlavia, fringed down to the hands, 
and fastened by a girdle carelessly tied about his loins ; 
a costiinie which distinguished the elegant and effemi- 
nate youths of^the period. But Sylla was not deceived 
i)y these appearances of friv9lity, and repeated that 
they must take care of this yotmg man with the lofise 
girdle. (^) He had a taste for pictures, statues, and 
jewels; and, in memory of his origin, always wore on 
his fipgcr a ring, on which was engraved tlie figure of 
an arm^d Venus. (^) 

in fine,ove discover in Cujsar, both physically and 
morally, two natures rarely united in the same pereon. 
He joined an aristocratic delicacy of body to the 

(') Suetonius, Cwmr, 53. — Plutarch, CceeaiTs 18 and fi8.) 

0 “And when,” says Cicero, “I look^at hia hair, so artistically 
arranged; andwhcn<.T sec fiiin scratch his head with one Angoi*, I 
cannot belieyo that tvich a man could conoeivo so black a design as to 
overthrow tho Roman Rdpublic.” (Plutarch, Cae$ar, 4.) 

(•) Suetonius, 45.^Cioero said likewise, “I snffcred^ysolf 
to becsuLghtbyjthe&shion of his girdle,” alluding to his hanging robe, 
which gaTO him on effeminato appearance* (ilacrc^ius, SatwTiaUa, 
IL d.\ . 

{*) Dio Cassius, XLHI. 43. 
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mufiotiliDr coaMtitation of the Mr^or; the lore of. 
luixniy and the arts to a passion for military life« in . 

simplicity and rudeness: in a word; he allied 
tJie tli^anoe'of manner which seduces with the' 
energy of character which commands.* ’ • 

Such ^as Caesar at the age of eighteen, cmw 
when Sylla sfeized the ‘dictatorship. (^) Already he 
attincted all eyes at Home by his, name, his 
intellect, his affiible manners, which pleased men, 
and, perhaps, women stiU more. . • 

' The influence of his uncle Marius caused him 
to be nomiirated priest of Jupiter {ilamen didis) 
at the age of fourteen. (•) At sixteen, betrothed; 
doubtless against his ''^Ib to Cossutia, the daughter 
of a rich knight, he broke his engagement, (®) after 
the death of his father, to draw still Closer his alliahoe 


(*) Velleias Paterculus, H,41. . ’ 

Suetonius (Omar, 1) says that Caasar was desigmJi^ed (ieBtimkii) 
iiamen.— Velleius Paterculus (II. 43), that he was a-eated flameri.-~In 
6ur Opinion he wtts created, but not incmgurated, flamen. Kow, as long 
aa this formality wSfl not accomplished, he was only the flamen de- 
signate. What proves that he had never been inaiigit/rated is, that 
S^la could revoke it ; an<J, on another hand, Tacitus says (Amales, 
III. 53) that, after the death of Cornelius Merula, the flamenship of 
Jupiter rexpained vacant for seventy-two years, without any interrup- 
tion to the specnal worship pf this god. So that, evidently, they did 
ndt cotint the ftemenship of Oessar as real, since he had never entered 
on his office. ‘ , 

^ “{*) bo'ssutia , . . qum prete3rtato*desponsata fuerat.” 

(JSuetomus, 0(s$a/i‘, 1.) Thii^ passage from Suetonius clearly indicates 
tha^ hi was betrothed, and not married, to Cosiutia; for ST:!etonia8 
hses the word di/mAHete, Which means, ** io fiee,'* and not the word 
in its tm ineanmg{ besides^ desponeata signifies leiroiked, 
—Plutarch says that Oomelia was f^e first wife pf Ctesor, thoU|g;h he 
pretends that he niamed Pomjw ffh W (Plutarohi CoBsar, 5.) 

VOIe I, ' ' I 
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\vith the popular party by marrying, a year after, in 
67,1, Cornelia; daughter of L. Cornelius CmnOi the 
ancient colleague of Marius, and the represeptative of 
his cause. From this marriage was bom, the. follow- 
ing year, Julia, who became, in after time, the wife of 
Porapey. 0) 

Sylla saw with displeasure this 'young man, who 
already occupied men’s thoughts, although, as yet, he 
had done nothing, linking himself more closely with 
those who were opposed to him. He wished to force 
him to divoi;ce Comeha, but he found him inflexible. 
When every one yielded to his will, when, . hy his 
orders, Piso separated from Annia, the widow of 
Cinna, (®) and,^ Pompey ignominiously dismissed his 
jvife, the daughter of Antistius, who .died 'for his 
cause, (®) to marry Emilia, the daughter-in-law of the 
dictator, Csesar maintained his independence at the 
price of his personal safety. 

Become suspected, he was deprived of his priest- 
hood, and of his wife’s dowry, and declared in- 
capable of inheriting from his family.. Obliged to 
conceal himself in the outskirts of Borne to escape 
persecution, he changed his place of retreat every 
night, though ill with fever ; bui, arrested by a band 
of assassins in the pay of Sylla, he gaiuefl the chief, 

PtntHirdi/ 6. 

' P) IL 41. 

(3) f m to introduce into hU hoiiBO a pregnant 

wamatti iritb still liriiig •, imd to thTOst frosa it, igno- 

.mimimBly imi 4 Antistiav whase bi»d jiist peti^hod for 

the jrilio ro|fndihted her ! ** (Philnrch» Tomfoy^ 8.) 
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ComeKus Phapta; liy giving him two talonta (about 
13,000 francs), (^) and his life was preserved. Let jus 
hotd here that, arrived at sovereign J>ower, Caesar met 
this same Phagita, and treated him with indulgence, 
without reminding, him of thp past. ("1 Meanwhile, 
he still wandei’ed about in the Srfbine country'. His 
courage, his constancy, his illustrious birth, his formeu 
quality of flamen, excited general interest. Soon im- 
portant personages, such as Aurelius Cotta, his mother’s 
brother, and Mamercus Lepidus, a connection of his 
family, interceded in his favour. (®) Tho^vestpls also, 
whose sole intervention put an end to all violence, did 
not spare their prayers. (^) Vanquished by so many 
solicitations, Sylla yielded at last, exclajming, “ Well 1 
be it so, you. will it; buj: kno^v that he, whose pardoQ 
you demand, will one day ruin the party of the great 
for which we have fought together, for, trust me, there 
are several Mariuses in this young man.” (®) 

Sylla had .judged truly : many Mariuses, in effect, 
had met together in Cmsar ; Marius, the great/^ptain, 
but with a larger military genius ; Mariu*, the enemy 

of the oligarchy,, but without hatred and without' 

• 

(') Plutarcbj 1.— Suctoinus, Ccosar,' 74. ^ 

(-) Suetonius, Coosar, 74, * 

(®) Suefonitts, C(j$8ar, 1. 

(^) The veBtals enjo^red groat privileges : if they met by chance $, 
criminal on his way to execution, he was set att liberty. (Plutarch, 
Nutm, 14.)-vVlderua Maumus (V. iv. 6) reporta the following 0M;t : ^ 
The vestal plau^ seeing a tribune of the people waa about 

to drag her fother, Appius Olau^us Puloher^ wi^ violence fh)ni his 
triumphal emr, mterfered hetisroen the tribune and him, by ^rtuo of 
her Tight to oppose iViolanoA''— Cioero four CmlkiB, 14) like- 
wise alludes to this celebrated anecdote. • 

{*) Buotonins, Cmnrf !• 

X 2 
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c^elty; Marius, ii]i a word, no longer^tUo man of ft 
f^ion, but the man of his age. 

III. Ciesar could not remain a cold spectalbP Of 
the •sanguinaiy reign tof Sylla, and left for ''Asia; 
where he received"^ the hospitality o^ Nicomedes, 
King of Bithynia. A short time , afterwards he 
took part in the hostilities which continued against 
Mithridates. The young men of good family who 
wished to serve their military apprenticeship, followed 
acgeneual tu the army. Admitted to hie intimacy, 
under the name of contuiemales, they were attached 
to his person. It was in this capacity that Csesar 
accompanied tiie praetor M. Minucius Thermus; 0 
who sent him to Nicomedes to c^aim his-cO'Operation 
in the siege of Mitylene, occupied by the troops of 
Mithridates. Ciesar succeeded in his mission, and 
on his return aided in the capture of the city. 
Haviug saved the life of a Eoman soldier, he ro^ 
ceived feom Thermus a civic crown. (®) 

Shortly 'afterwards he returned to Bithynia, to 
defend the cause of one of his clients. His freijujenii, 
presence at the court of Nicomedes served as the 
. pretext for an accusation of shameful condescensi^ii. 
But Csesar’s relations with the Bithynians'ihay bb 
explained quite paturally by his feeUngs of gr^itituiJe 
, ibr the hospitality he had received frpm tiimff; it was 
the lease^ which made him always defend tni^;|iir 
terests, and, at a Inter period becopie timir patron, 

O (ketar, %. 

(•) U,— fliny, jcyj, GeJUtts, V. 6, 
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as ;may be gathered from tbe fragment of a speec^x 
l)re8erved by'Aolus Gelliu8.(^) The motives of his 
conduct were, nevertheless, so miscbnstrued, that in- 
sulting allusions are to be found in certain debates 
of^tibe Senate, and even in tl^e songs pf the soldiers 

>vhQ followed his triumphal car.J{~) But these sar- 

« 

(*) C. gtaud pontiff, in his discourse for the BithyniftiiS,,^ 

thus expi'essea himsfelf in his exordium: — “The hospitality 
1 have received from King tNicomedes, and the bond of friendship 
which unites me to those whose cause is under debate* do not permit 
me* Marons Juncus, to decline this office (lha£ of being the adooccUj^ 
of the Sithyniane ) ; for death ought not to efface from the memory of 
their kindr^ the recollection of those who have lived, and could i»t, 

tiit^QX^t the last degree of disgrace, abandon our clients, those to whom, 
after our kindred, we owe our support.” (Aulus Gellius, V. xiii. 1.) 

» tt jJothing damaged his reputation for chastity,” s%8 Suetonius, 
“‘except his segouru with Nicomedos ; but the opnrobrmm which re- 
sulted from it was grave and lasting ; it exposed iiim to the sneers of 
ttH,' I say nbthing of those well-known verses of Oalvus Licinius-*- 

. . . • , Bithynia quidquid 

Et pcdicator Cjcsaiis iiuquam 

1 will bo silent on tbo speeches of DoUbclla and Curio the fkther, 

neither will I linger over the edicts in which Bibulus 

publicly exposed his colleague by speaking of him as the (yueen of 
BUh/ynla, ..... M. Binitus informs us that a certain Octavius, 
whose craziness allowed him to say what he would, being oBe day in a 
numerous assOmbly, called Pompoy king, then salufrri Cmsar by the 
name of quem^ C. Hommius also reproaches him for having mixed 
lifmSOlf up with other debauchees to present Nicomedea ujth cups 
wine at table, and he quotes the names of several Homan mer- 
chants who wore among Che guests Cicero apostrophised 

hfan once in frill Senate. Cmsar was defending there the cause of • 
J^^ysa, dau|;hter of Kicomedes ; he recalled the obligations which he 
owed to this king. * Xiot us pass by all that, 1 beg you,’ cried Cicero ; 

‘ We Icnow only too well what he has gi^cn thet, and what he has re- 
ceived fttnu th^.* On his triumph over the Gaulg, the soldiers, among ^ 
other satirical verses which it was their custom to sing as they fol- 
Ibwodth^ oArof the general/ ^repeated these, which are well known 

* (jNdllat Cimr tnhesit, Kicomedes C^cnarem. , 

Eoce Citer nime triuipidist, qui subegit Qallias ; 

Z^icomedet non trlunj^st^ qtii suhegit C«sarem.’ ” . * 

(Snetoiuusi Ctesoi*^ 49,} 
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q^ms, which told pther of hatred thaa of truth, as 
Cijpero himself says, ddio firmata quoMi prasidio, (^) 

were only set afloat by his adversaries very much later, 
that is to saj’’, at one of those moments of excitement 
when political, parties shrink from no calumny (®) to 
mutually decry ea^h other. Notwithstanding the 
relaxation of morals, nothing could* Ijave ruined the 
reputation of Ctesar more than this accusation, for 
such a crime was not only abhorred in the army, (®) 
^ut, committed with a foreigner, would have been 
tlje most ^grading disregard of Boman dignity. 
Wherefore Caesar, whose love for women ought to 
have shielded him from such a suspicion, repelled it 
with just indigpation. (*) 

. After having made liis first cjimpaign at the siege 
of Mitylene, Caesar served in the fleet of the proconsul 
P, Servilius (676), commissioned to make war on the 
Cilician pirates, who subsequently received the sui*- 


(^) Cic^o, Letters to Atticiis, IL 19. 

(-) Tliese re^rts, like other caJujnnios, wore propagated by Cassar’ti 
eucmies, such Cnrio and Bibulus, and repeated in the ridiculoub 
imnalB of Taniisins Geminus (SuotoniuB, CcBsar, 9), the authority of 
which „ Seneca despised. ** Thou knowest that not much account in 
made of these annals of Tanusius, and l|pw they are designated.’ ' 
(Seneca, EpisUe 93.) — Catullus (ixxvi. 1) gives us that tem of coii- 

* tempt to which Seneca alludes {cacoia charta). , 

(3) “ Marius had in his army a nephew, called Cains Lucitis, wlio, 
overcome a shameful passion for one of his subordinates, offered 
him an act of violendfe. The man drew his sword and killed him. 

• Cited before the tribunal of Marius, instead of being punished he was 
loaded with praises by the consul, who gave hirn of the ctpwfts 
which Ujere the uaual rctrard of courage.” (Plut^ch, Marius, 1^) 

{‘‘) ‘‘ Cmsat* was not vexed at being accused of loving Cloopait^a ; 

^ but he could tw beat* that they should say he hod been loved by 
Nicome&e. JSti^lsworo U ijom a calmimj** (Xiphilinus, Jidim Oonsar, 
p. 30, Paris edition, 1678.) 
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name of Imunm, bocause ho had taken Isaura, th^ 
chief place of 'reftige, 0 and cojnjueied part of Qilipia; 

However^ he remained but a short time with Se^vill^, ' 
for, having been informed of the. death of .Sylla, ^ 
retun^ied to Eome. 0 

IV. The Eepublic, divided into two parties, was Caaafoaiua 
on the eve of falling into civil war through the |^yef* Home (« 78 j. 
siiy of opinion between the two consuls, LepidilPand 
Catulua. They were ready to come to blows. The 
former, elevated to the consulship by the mfluence' 
of Pompey, against the advice of SyUa, fomented an 
insurrection. “ He lighted up,” says Florijs, “ the fire 
of civil war at the very funeral pyre of the dictator.” 0 
'He. wished to abrogate, the Cornelian laws, restore to 
the tribunes their power, to the proscribed their rights, 
to the allies their lands. 0 These designs against 
the system, established by the dictator agreed witii 
Caesar’s ideas, and endeavours were made, by ^seduc- 
tive offers, to draw him into the intrigues w^ch wtSre 
then going on ; but he kept aloof. 0 • 

The Senate succeeded in making the constlls swear 
that they would be reconciled, and thought to ensui'C 
peace by giving e^h a military command. Catulus 
received the government of Italy, and Lepidus that of 
Cisalpine Caul. The latter, before going to his pro- 
vince, visited Etruria, where the ptisans of Marius ‘ 
flocked to him. Tho Senate, informed of these doings, 

(>) Orosins, V. 23. (*) Plorns, fn. 23. 

(‘) SuetoDios, Cmaar, 3. (*) Appiau, 1. 107. , 

(^) Su<itomu0, Cijsmi 
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recalled him to Eome, to\<^ards tfie end of the year, 
to hold the comitia'. (^) Lepidns, leavixg Brutus the 
pnfitor encamped, near Mutina {Modena), marched 
hack to Eome at the head of his army. Beaten by 
Catulus and Pompey at the bridge of Milvius, he' 
withdrew to the co?st of Etruria, and, after a new 

i. 

defeat, fled to Sardinia, where he ^nded his career 
miserably, (-) Pcrpenna, his Jieutena^t, went, with 
the'lereck of lus army, to rejoin Sertorius in Spain. 

Cajsar acted wisely in keeping out of these move- 
rtients, for not only did the character of Lepidus inspire 
him witK no 6onfidencc,(®) but he must have thought 
that the dictatorship of Sylla was too recent, that it 
had inspired too many fears, and created too many 
new interests, to* admit of the reaction, stUl incomplete 
in men’s minds, succeeding by armlj. Eor the present, 
they must limit themselves to acting on public opinion; 
by branding with words the instruments of the past 
tyranny. 

The most general way of entering on a political 
career was b^ instituting a prosecution against some 
high personage. O Its success mattered little ; the real 
point was to be brought prominently forward by some 
remarkable speech, and offer a proof of patriotism. 

• Cornelius Dolabella, one of the friends of Sylla, 
who had had the honours of the consulate and triumph, 

(‘) Sallust, Froffnients, I., p. 363, 

(®) Floras, HI. 23/ 

(*) Suetonius, Cmar, 3. 

{*) “Tftie Bomans^garded os honourable fiocueotiotis ^hich hod 
no prirate eumitj' as their motive, and they liked to see young men^ 
attach themselves to the^ pursuit of the guilty, as generous dogs 
attack iWld beasts,” (Plutarch, 1,) 
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and who, two years before, Was governor of Macedo- 
nia, was now ftecused by Caesar of excesses committed 
in bis government (677). He wad acquitted by-the 
tribunal Composed of the creatures of the dictator. (*) 
Public opinion did not praise Caesar the less for haying 
dared to attack a man who was suj/ported and defended 
by orators such aas Hortensiu’s and L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Jlesides, he displayed so much eloquence, that ■^is 
brst speech gave him at once a veritable celebiii^. (^) 
Encouraged by this success, Caesar cited C. Antonins 
Hybrida before the praetor M. Lucullus, for^ having, 
at the head of a body of cavalry, pillaged certain pam 
of Glreece when Sylla was returning from Asia. (*) 
The accused was also acquitted, but the popularity 
of the accuser still increased. He also spoke, probably, 
in other causes now* unknown. Tacitus speaks of a 
speech of Cajsar's, in favour of a certain Decius the 
fciamnitc, (0 without doubt the same mentioned by 

• 

(*) PlutaicL, Vasiii^ i. — A^collills, DUcouise for Scaurm, XVI. 
li. 245, ed. Schiitz. ^ 

(^) Valerius Maximus, VIII i\. § 3. — “ Crosar was Iweuty-onc 
years of age wheu ho attacked Dolabclla, in a speech which wo still 
I’cad to-day with admiration.*’ (Tacitus, Budoqm on iJio^^Ch'aiori>i 
114.) — According to the chronological order which wo have adopted^ 
Caisar, instoad of twenty-dho, would have been twenty- three years old ; 
but ai Tacitus, ^in the same citation, also erra, by two years, in , 
making Cr&ssus, who had accused Caibo, nineteen instead of twenty- 
ou 9 , we may suppose that he has committed tho same mistake with 
Cassar. In fact, Oi-assus tells hiR own r\o in (iicero (Qn the Orators, 
III. 20, § 74): ‘‘Quippe qui omnium matnrrhi/^ ad publicas causas 
accosseiim, aiinosque natus unimi et vi(;iiUi nobilissimnm hominem 
in judicium -vocaiTm.” — Crabaus, tho orator, was born in 614;* he 
acouaed Carbo in 685, the date given by Cicei^. 

(?) Phitarch, Gosmr, 3.— Asconius, Oorumteniaries %n the Oration^ 

** Its To 0 a Candida,** pp. 84, 89, cd. OroUi. , 

(^) Dialogue ms the Oratm^s, 21, 
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Cicero, who, flying/rom the proscription of Sylla, was 
kipdly received by Aulus Cluentius. (*] Thus Caesar 
boldly offered himself as the defender of the oppressed 
Greeks or Samnites, who had suffered so much from 
the jegime preceding. Jle gained especially the good- 
will of the former, whose opinions, highly influential 
at Eome, helped to make reputation!?. 

. These attacks were certaiilly a means of attracting 
public attention, but they also showed the courage of 
the man, since tlie 'partisans of Sylla were still all in 
power. 

Cajsargoesto V. Notwithstanding his celebrity as an oratoa*, 
( 678 -- 680 ). Caisar resolve(J to keep out of the troubles which 
agitated Italy, and doubtless felt Kis presence in 
Home useless to his cause and irksome to himself. It 
is often advantageous to political men to disappear for 
a time from the scene ; they thus avoid compromising 
themselves in .daily struggles without aim, and their 
reputation, instead of losing, increases by absence. 
During the winter of C78 Cajsar again quitted Italy, 
for the purpose of going to Ilhodes to complete his 
' studies. This isliftid, then the centre of intellectual 
lights, the dwelling-place of the moat celebrated 
^philosophers, was the school of all the well-born 
youth. Cicero himsetf had gone there for lessohs 
.some years before. 

In his . passage, Cmsar was taken by pirates neiur 
Pharmacusa* a small island in the archipelago of the 

{') Kiiceco,. Oration /of The namuscripis of Cicero 

bear, On* ^ . 
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Spbrades, at th« mouth of the .Gfulf of Ja8sitts. (*) 
Notwithstanding the camp^gn.of P. Sefvilins 
cus, these purates still infested the s6a with hdmexbus 
fleets. They demanded twenty talents (£2,829) for 
his ransom. He offered fifty. (£11,640), wWeh must 
naturally have given them a Iftgh notion of their 
prisoner, and ijjsured him better treatment. He sent 
trusty agents, and among others Epicrates, one of 
his Milesian slaves, to raise this, sum in the neigh- 
bouring towms. (^) Though the allied provinces and 
towns were in this case obliged to fuijdsh.the ran- 
som, it was none the less curious, as a proof of their 
wealth, to see a young man of twenty-four, arrested 
in a little island of Asia Minor, instantly able to 
borrow so large a siyn. . 

Left alone with a physician and two slaves (®) in 
the midst of these ferocious brigands, he held them in 
awo by his force of character, and passed nearly forty 
days on board without ever loosing either his sandals 
or his girdle, to avoid aU suspicion of wisdiing to 
escape by-' swimming. (*) He seemed l^s a captive, 
says Plutarch, than a prince surroimded by his guards j 
now playing with them, now reciting poems to them, 
Kc made himself loved and feared, imd laughingly'^ 

told them that, once free, he would have them cio# 

• 

(*) This island, now called Fminacoy is at ttfe eufcrauce of the Gulf 
of ABsem-Kalessh Pliny and Stephen of Byitotium arc tho only* 
geographers who menjtiou k, and last tells us further, that it was 
lioro that Attalus, tho fanmus lieutenant of Philip of Moerdon, was 
alaitt by Aloxander’l^ order. * * 

(-) Polyeenus, Straiagmst 
(3) Suetonius, <7c8tfar, 4. 

Yolleiits Paterculus, II. 41/ 
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cified.'(’) Yet the remembrance of Borne reciirred to 
his mind, and recalled the strifes and enmities .'hh 
‘ haJ left there. He ivas often heard to say, “ What 
, pleasure Crassus will have at kno'wing me in these 
straits !”(-) ^ , .■ s 

As soon as he seceived his ransom from Miletus 
and the other to^v'ns, he paid it. Landed on tluj 
coaiit, he hastened to equip ships, impatient to 
revenge himself. The pirates, surprised at an<dior 
in the harbour of the island, were almost all made 
prisoners, and their booty fell into his hands. He 
secured them in the prison at Pergamus, to deliver 
them up to Junius Silanus, the proconsul of Asia, 
Avhose duty it was to punish them. But, wishing to 
sell them and make a profit,. Junius replied in jm 
evasive manner. Csesar returned to Pergamjas,. and 

If 

had them crucified. (^) 

He went afterwards to Bhodes, to attend the 
lessons of Apollonius Molo, the most illustrious, of 
the masl^rs of eloquence of that time, who had formerly 
been to Eome, in 073, as the Ehodian ambassador. 
About the, same time one of his uncles, the proconsul 
M. Amtelius Cotta, was appointed governor of Bithynia, 
bequeathed by Nicomedes to the Boman people, and 
gorged, with Lucullus, to oppose the new invasions 
of Mithridates. Cotta, beaten by land and sea near 

^ {*) Pluterch, Oces^tr, 2. 

P) Plutiupdi, CraMi^, 8. 

(^) SdotoniuB fts miac6 of hiimatiU3r^ tlpt iheir 

alone were nidi jd to croes^ Oaedar having strangled 

^ beforehand to slM»ten their agony, (Snetoniue/ Tivir-Teiteitti 
ratercnltts, U..420 . . r. . 
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C^lcedon, was Mdoced to great struts, and Mithii* 

irhidi LnooUns afterwards relieved.* On tmother side, 
Eumaehios, a lieutenant of the King of Pontus, ravaged . 
Phrygia, where he massaore^ all the^ Boman8,,and 
seised several of the southern proVince.s of Asia Minor. 

The rumours of var, tlie, penis into which the allies 
were falling, took Cffisar from his studies. ’He went 
over into Asia, levied troops on his own authority, 
drove out from the province the king’s governor, and 
kept in all^iance towns whose faith was doubtful or 
shaken. 0 

VI. Whilst he was making war on the coasts of CB««rPoa«ff 

. * . MidMiBtMy 

Asia, his friends at^ Borne did not forget him ; and, TtiboM 
seeing clearly the importance of Caesar’s being clothed 
with a sacred character, they nominated him pontiff, 
it the place of his tncle, L. Aurelius Gotta, consul in 
880, who had died suddenly in Gaul the following 
year. (") 

This circumstance obliged him to return to Borne. 

The sea continued to swarm with pirates, who must 
nec^sarily oWe him a grudge for the death of their 
comrades. The beto to escape them, he crossed the 
Adriaiid in a boat of four oars, accompanied only 1^ 
two friends and ten slaves^ (^) In the passage, thinking 
that he saw sails in the horizon, he seized his sword, , 


i}) flnetdmria Ctuar, 4 . 

YelleiuB Fttbsrculns, IL 43.— AHeoniiiB, On fhf Oraiion of Oletro 
editOrelli. 

(') VeUeiiw Psterw^, II, 53, 
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resolved to sell his life dearly ; but his fears were not 

C t 

justified, and he landed safe and sound ifh Italy. 

* Immediately cm his return to Home, he was elected 
military tribune, and succeeded by a large majority 
over his rival, C. Popilius. (’) This already elevated 
rank, since it gave; him the command of about a 
.thousand men, was the 'first step which the young 
nobility easily attained, either by election or by the 
choice of the generals. (-) Ccesar does not seem to haA'e 
profited by his new* position to take part in the im-i 
portantwars in which the Eepubhcwas then engaged. 
And yet the clang of arms echoed from all quarters. 

In Spain, Sertorius successfully continued the war 
begun in 674 against the lieutenants of SyUa. Joined 
in 677 by Perpenna, at the head of thirty cohorts, (®) 
he had got together a formidable army, bravely main- 
tained the standard of Marius, and given the name of 
Senate to an assemblage of 300 Homans. Vanquisher 
of MeteUus for several years, Sertorius, gifted with a 
vast military genius, exercising great influence over 
the Celtiberians and Lusitanians, and master of the 
passes, (*) ■ was dreaming, of crossing the Alps. The 
Spaniafds had already given him the name of a 

. (*) Suetonius, €mar, 5. — ^Plutarch, Cmavt 5. 

(=) The tribunes by the nomination of tho general wdre usually 
called because they were established by the law of Rutilius 

Rufus ; the military tribunes blected the people wero called comitati 
they were held as ^pritable magistrates, (paeudo-Asoonius, Com* 
^ meivtwty M Mrst Speech of Ckero against Verre$, p. 142, edit, 
OrclH; and Festus njper Bufali, p. 261, Mfiller.) 

(3) Ptutarch, 15, 16. 

{*) “The en&ny was already master of the passes which lead to 
• Italy; from the of the Alps, he (Pompi^) drevo him back to 
Spain. (Sallust, Letter from Powpoy to the Senate.) 
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second Hannibal. But Pompey, sent in all haate to 
Spain, reiiifordfed the army of Metering, deprived Ser- 
toriug of all hope of penetrating into Italy, and. even 
drove him :l^ back from the P 3 rrenees. The united, 
efforts of the two generals, however, did not effect 
the subjugation of Spain, which, ^ince 680, had been 
entirely re-con(|uered by Sertorius. But soon after 
this, his lieutenants experiencing inverses, deserfton 
began among lus soldiers, and he himself lost his con- 
fldenee. Yet he would have re'sisted for a long time 
still, had not Perpenna caused him to be assassinated 
by an infamous act of treachery. This murder did 
not profit its author. Though Perpenna succeeded 
Sertorius in the command of the troops, he found 
himself an object of their hatred and contempt. 
Soon, defeated and t^en prisoner by Pompey, he was 
put to death. Thus ended the war in Spain in 682, 

In Asia, Lucullus successfully pursued the cam>- 
paign against Mithridates, w'ho. courageously ^main- 
tained tlie struggle, and had even been able to 
come to an understanding with Sertorius. Lucullus 
beat him in Cappadocia (683), and forced him to 
take refuge with Tigranes, his son-in-law. King of 
Armenia, who soon* experienced a sanguinaiy defeat, 
and lost* his capital, Tigranocerta,. 

In the East, the barl)arian.g infested the frontiers 
•of Macedonia, the pirates of Cilicia*^ sailed from end 
to end of all thef sea4 with impunity^ and the Cretans 
flew to arms to defend their independence. 

Italy was tom by the Sei^dle war. * This disip-' 
hprited class had risen lip anrnv, despite the bloody 
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repression of the Sicilian insurrection from 62Q to 
623. It had acquired the Iqaowledge *1)1 its strength 
chiefly from the Circumstance that each parly in the 
civil troubles had by turns granted its libe^y to 
increase the number of its respective adhereixts. In 
681, seventy gladiators, kept at Capua, revolted ; 
their chief was Spartachs, formerly a soldier, made 
prisoner,' then sold as a slave.* In less lhan a yejar his 
band had so much increased that consular armies were 
needed to combat him, and, having gained a victory in 
Picenum, for a moment he had entertained the thought 
of marching upon Eome at the head of 40,000 
men.(^) Nevertheless, forced to withdraw to the 
south of Italy, he contended against the BomRii 
forces successfiuly for two yearn, when ht last, in 683, 
Licinius. Crass us, at the head 0^ eight legions, con? 
quered him in Apulia. Spartacus perished in the 
fight; the remainder of the army of slaves separated 
into four bodies, one of which, retiring towards Graul, 
was easily dispersed by Pompey, who was returning 
from Spain.c. The 6,000 prisoners taken in the battle 
fought in Apulia were hanged all along the road from 
Capua to Eome. 

Pccasions for making himself perfect in the art. 

’ of war were not wanting to Csesar ; But we casn imdi^T' 
stand his inaction, for^ Sylla’s partisans alone were at- 
the heads of ^e armies: in Spain, Mete|lus ahd' 
Pompey — the first the brother-in-law of the Dictator, 
the second formerly his best lieutenant ; Ifely»,; 

(*) Vellaus Pato’cnlus, II. 30, — ^100,000, accf^nUDg to Appian 
{Cha‘frar9,LU7.], , C . 
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Orasstts, the enemy of CaBsar, equally devoted to the 
party of Sylla; in Asia, LucuUiis,^ an bid Mend? of 
the Dictator, who had dedicated his “ Memoirs^' i}) 
to . him., Caesar, then, found everywhere either a 
cause he would not defend, or a general under whom 
he Would not serve. In Spaing however, Sertorius 
represented th<^ party he would most willingly have 
embraced ; but Csesar had a horror of civil wars. 
Whilst faithful to his convictions, he seems, in the 
first years of his career, to have carefully avoided 
placing between him and his adversariee' that eternal 
barrier which for ever separates the children of the 
same country, after blood has once been shed. He 
had it at heart to be able, in his exalted future, ,to 
appeal to a past pur^ from all violence, so that, in-' 
stead of being the man of a party, he might rally 
round him all good citizens. 

The Republic had triumphed everywhere, but shp 
had yet to reckon with her conquering generals': she 
found herself in the presence of Crassus and F’ompqJ^ 
x^o, proud of their successes, advanced upon Rome 
at the head of their armies, to demand or seize the 
chief power. The Senate could be but little at ease 
as to the intentions of the latter, who, not long before, 
had sent* an insolent letter from Spain, in which he 
menaced his country witii the sWord, nnless they sent 
him the supplies necessary to carry on ’the war against 
SertorihSvX®) The same ambition annnated Pompey 
and Crassus : neither of the two would be = the first to 

(>) Plutorch, LiicwUm, 8. 

(’) Salinst, FragmenU, III. 2£8. 
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disband his army ; each, iridced, brought his own to 
the gates of the city. Both were elected consuls, 
allowed a triumph/ and forced by the augurs and public 
opinion to be reconciled together ; and they held out 
their hands to each other, disbanded their troops, and 
for some time Hhe llepublic recovered an unexpected 
calm. (^) 

(0 Appliui, Civil JVurv, I. xiv. 121. 



CHAPTEIi II. 

i 

(es-ir-b^i.) 

I. When Pompoy aud Crassus came to the con- 
sulship, Italy had been a prey to intestine convulsions (osi). 
for sixty-three yeai’s. But, notwithstanding the repose 
which society demanded, and which the reconciliation 
of the two rivals seemed to promise, many opposing 
passions and interests till seethed in her bosom. (^) 

Sylla believed he had re-estab;lished the Kepublic 
on its ancient basis, hut, instead, he had thrown every- 
thing into. disorder. The property, the hfe even of 
each citizen, was at the mercy of the stronger ; tlie 
people had lost the right of appeal, and their legitimate 
share in the elections ; the poor, the distribution of 
wheat ; the tribuneship, its secular privileges ; and the 
influential order of the knights, their political and 
financial importance. « * 

At Home, no mdrc guarantee for justice ; in Italyi 
no mora security for the rights of citizenship, so * 
dearly acquired ; in the provinces, no more considera- 
tion for subjects and allies. Sylla hml restored their ^ * 
prerogatives to the upper class, -without being able 
to restorli their former prestige ; having made nise of 

■t • 

(•) “ ITic Republic, TTounded and sick, so to say, had used of * 
repose, no matter at wliat pride.*' (Sallust, t'mpiumU, I. 68.) 

• T 3 
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. only corrupt elements, antf appealed to only ^prdid, 
" passions, ho left behind him a powerless pli^archy, 
and a thoroughly distracted people. The country Wi^ 
. divided between those Avhom his tjTanny had, eiv 
riched, and those whoip it had despoiled ; tht^ one 
feai'ing to lose what* they had just acquired, the other 
hoping to regain what thby had lost.* 

.The aristocracy, proud of their wealth and ancestry, 
absorbed in all the pleasures of luxury, kept the new 
men (^) out of the highest offices, and, by a long cou; 
tinuance^ of jpower, had come to look on the chief 
magistracies as their property. Cato, in a discourse 
to the Senate, exclaimed ; — “ Instead of the virtues 
of our ancestors, we have luxury and avarice ; the 
poverty of the State, and the opulence of individuals ; 
we boast of our riches, we cherish idleness ; no dis- 
tinction is made between the good and the wicked ; 
all rewards due to merit are the price of intrigu^. 
"WTiy .then are we astonished at this, since each man, 
isolating himself from the rest, consults only his own 
interest ? At home, the slaves of pleasure ; here, of 

wealth or of favour.” (-) 

• * 

" AVc ecc how far arc carried the jedWusy oud anitaodity which 
. the virtue and activity of the new men light up in the heart of certain 
nobles. If we turn away our eyes never scr little, what* snares do 
they not^lay for us! One would say that they were of imotJior 
nature, another kind/iso much are their feelings and wishes opposed 
^ to ours.” (Cicero, •/Second Frosecniion of VerrcB\ 71).*— ‘*^0 

nobility transmitted from hand to hand this supreme dignity (the 
consulahip), of which they were in exclusive possession* fiV^ry tiew 
man, whoever his ^rebown and the jdory of his deeds^' app^tu^ 
unworthy of tins honour; he was as Iff sullied by the stain of his 
• bii’th/i (SaUust, 63.) 

(®) Sallust, GaiUiniii 52. » 
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The elections had tt»r a long time been the result 
of a shameless traffic, where every mean! of success 
allowable. * Lucullus himself, to obtain tiic 
government of Asia, did not blush to have recourse 
to we good offices of a courtesan, tiie mistres^s of 
Cethegus. (’) The sale of conscidnces had so planted 
itself in publie morals, that the several instruments 
of electoral corruption had functions and titles almost 
recognised. Those wh^ bought votes wei» called divi- 
sores,' the go-betweens were interpretes ; and those with 
whom was deposited the purchase mone3*(') were 
sequestres. Numerous secret societies were formed 
for making a trade of the right of suffrage; they 
were divided into decuries, the several.heads of which 
obeyed a supremo head; who treated with the cand^ 
dates and sold the votes of the associates, either for 
money, or on the stipulation of certain advantages 
for himself or his friends. These societies carried 
most of the elections, and Cicero himself, Avho so often 
boasted of the unanimity udth which he hfad been 
chosen consul, owed . to them a great *part of the 
suffrages he obtained. ('’) 

• 

(*) Plutai'cli, 0. • 

0 Cic«o, Flrit J^rpsecution of VnrcPf 8, 0, 12; Prcsrcn-* 

twn\l 29.~P0oudo-A8COnius, On ijie First Prosecution of Verres, 

145i edit. Orolli. The orations of Cicere are full of allusioris to those 
agents for the purchase of votes and. judges. 

(3) “ In these later years^ the men ^ho make a trade of mti'iguing • 
in. plctetioiiis have been enabled, by diligence and address, to obtain 
from tji^e citizens of their tribes Ml that they chose to •demand- 
32ndeavour, by any moans will, to make these# men servo yon 
sincerely and with the stcadfiist will to succeed. You would obtain ^ 
it, if men were grateful as .they ought to bo; and you will •obtain 
it, I am afraid# since, for two years, four societies of those most 
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All the sentenices of the tribimal| composed of 
seriRtors were dictated by a venality so flagrant, that 
Cicero brands it in these terms : — “ I will demonstrate 
by positive proofs the guilty intrigues, the in%mies 
which have sitllied.thd judicial powers for the ten 
years, that they have been entrusted to the Senate. 
^ile Koijian people shall learn fron# me liow the 
Ivinghtly order has administered justice for nearly fifty 
consecutive years, without the^' faintest suspicion rest- 
ing on any of its members of having received money 
fo^r a jufignutiit delivered ; how, since senators alone 
have composed our tribunals, since the people have 
been despoiled of the' right Avhich they had’ over each 
of us, Q. Calidius has been able to say, after his 
condemnation, that they could not honestly require 
loss than 300,000 sestertii to condemn a pra.'tor; how, 
when the senator P. Septiinius was found guilty of em- 
bezzlement before the jirajtor Iloi’tensius, the money 
.ho ha*d received in his quality of judge was included 
in his line ^ how C. Herennurs and C. Popilius, both 
senators, havdng been ct)n\icted of tlui crime of pecu- 
lation,, and M. Atilius of tlu! crime of high treason, 
it was proved that they had recsived money as the 
price of one of their sentences; how if was found that 
certain senators, when their names were taken from 
the urn held by C. Verres, then prsctor urbanus, in- 

c 

influential in elections— those of Marcus t'undanius, Quintus GaJlius, 
Gains domeliiis, ana Gains Orcivius — ^liave engaged thomselves for 
you. 1 was present when the causes of these men were entrusted 
TO jo\\, and I know what was promised to you, and what guarantees 
have been given to you by thoir associates.” {Chi the Petition fi/i' the 
(^Qnsyt^hlp fMreeseil to ('irero hy his hrnflior Qamtnfif 5.) 
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stanjbly went to vote against tlje accused, without, 
having hearcf the suit ; how, finally, ’ we have se§n a . 
senator, judge in this same suit, receive money from 
the accused to distribute to the other judges, and. 
money from the accuser tu condenp the accused. 
Can I, then, sufficiently deplore tliis blot, this 
shame, this calamity which weighs on the’ whole 
order 

Kotwithstanding the severity of the laws against 
the avidity of the generals and farmers of the revenues, 
notwithstanding the patronage of the great Eome, 
the conquered peoples (-) were always a prey to the 
exactions of the magistrates, and Verres was a type 
of the most shameless immorality,, w'hich di’ew this 
exclamation from Cicero : — “ All the provinces groan ; 
all free peoples lament ; all the kingdoms ciy out 
against our cupidity and our violence. There is 
not between the Ocean and ourselves a spot so 
remote or so little known that the injustice and 
tyranny of our fellow-citizens of these days have 
not penetrated to it.” O The inhabitants of foreign 

countries were obliged to borrow, either to satisfy 

• 

Cicero, Fn’st Pi^scctiiion of Ve^^rps, 13. 

V’) “Each city of the conquered peoples lias a patron at Rome.” 
(Appian, Civil Wars, II. 4.) * •, 

(^) Cicero, Second Proeocution of HI, 89. Cicero adds in 

a letter, “We may judge, by the sufferings of our own fellow-citizens^ 
of what the inhabitants of the provinces Imve to endure from tjte 
public fiurmers {puhlica^i). When several tolls ^ere suppressed in 
Italy, remonstrances were made pot so much against tho principle of 
taxation as against abuses in levying it, and ?ho cries of Ihe Bemans 
on the soil of the country tell only too plainly what must be the fate 
of the allies at the extremity of the empire,” {Letters tq Qifintttst 
I.l,§33.) 
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the immoderate demands ol‘«thoir governors and their 
'retinue, or to pay thte farmers of the pu^^lio revenues. 
'Now, capital being, nowhere but at Eome, they could 
only procure it at an excessive rate of interest; and 
*the nobles, giving themselves up to usury, held, the 
provinces in thrfr power.* 

The , army itself had .been demoralised by civil 
wars? and .the chiefs no longer, maintaified discipline. 
“ Flilmininus, Aquilius, Paulus .^milius,” says Dio 
Cassius, “ commanded men well disciplined, who had 
learnt to execute the orders of their generals in 
silence. The taw was their rule ; with a royal soul, 
simple in life, bounding their expenses within reason- 
able limits, they held it more shameful to flatter the 
soldiery than to Tear the enemy. From the time of 
S;^lla, on the contrarj', the genefals raised to the 
first rank by violence and not by merit, forced to 
turn their aims against each other rather than 
against the enemy, were reduced to court popula- 
rity. Charged ivith the command, they squandered 
gold to piucure enjoyments for an army, the fatigues 
of which they paid dearly ; they rendered their 
country .venal, without caring for it ; and made 
themselves* the slaves of the most ^depraved men, to 
bring under their authority those who wem .worth 
more than' themselves. This is what drove Marius 
4 ?ut of Eome, and* led fiim back against Sylla; this 
ii? what made Cinna the murderer of Octavius, and 
Fimbria. the muijdurer of«Flaceu8. Sylla was tlie 
principal cause of these evils, he who, to seduce the 
sbldiera enrolled under, other chiefs, and ’bripg them 



uuder liis< own flag, seatterld gold in handfuls among 
his army.*' (^) > * • 

Par were they from the times when the jsoldier, 
after a short' campaign, laid dowii his arms to take 
up the plough again ; since then, retained under Jris 
standards for long years, and returning in the train 
of a victorious general to vottf in the Campus Martins, 
the citizen had (lisappeared ; there remained the war- 
rior, with the sole inspiration of the camp. At the 
end of the expeditions, the army was dis&anded, and 
Italy thus found itself overrun with an immense 
nufnber of veterans, united in colonies or dispersed 
over the territory, more inclined to follow a leader 
than to obey the law. The veterans of the ancient 
legions of Marius and Sylla were to 'be counted by^ 
hundreds of thousands. 

A State, moreover, is often w'eakened by an ex- 
aggeration of the principle on which it rests ; and as 
war w'as the chief occupation at Home, all the in- 
stitutions had originally a military character, The 
consuls, the first magistmtes of the Eepublic, elected 
by centuries-r-that is to say, by the people voting 
under arms — commanded the troops. The ’army, 
composed of all th^re was most honourable in the 
nation, did not take an oath to the Eepublic, but 
to the chief who recruited it apd led it against the 
enemy; this oath, religiously kept, mndei'ed the 
generals the absolute, masters of their soldiers, who, 
in their tmm, decreed to them the title of Imperator , 
after a victory : what more natmal, then’ even after 
(') Pio Cawias, 86; Frapnents, CCCT. edit. Gros. 
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the transformation society, than that these spldiers 
should believe themselves the real people, and the 
generals elected by them the legitimate chiefs of 
the Eepublic? Every abuse has deep roots in the 
past, and wc\ may find the original cause of the 
power of tlio praetdrians under the emperors, in the 
pr^iitive organisation and functions f)f the centuries 
pshiblished by Servius Tullius. 

Although the anuy had not as yet acquired this 
prejjonderance, it nevertheless weighed heavily on 
tke decisions of the Forum. By the side of men 
habituated to the noble chances of the fight existed 
a trae array of turbulence, kept at the expense of the 
State or of prk'ate persons, in the principal towns of 
•Italy — above all, at Capua : thesp were the gladiators, 
ever ready to undertake anything for those who paid 
them, either in the electoral contests 0) or as soldiers 
in the times of cirtl war. (®) 

l^us aU was struck with decadence. Brute force 
bestowljd power, and corruption the magistracies. 
The emjnre no longer belonged to the Senate, but to 
the commanders of the armies ; the armies no longer 
belonged to the llepublic, but tt> the chiefs who led 
them to victory. Numerous elements of dissolution 
afflicted society : the venality of the judges, the 
traffic in elections, the absolutism of the Senate, the 
tyranny of wealth, which oppressed the poor by 
usury, and braved the law with impunity. 

• 

(’) Cicero, On Duties, II. 17 ; lAfters to QiiinUts, tl. C, § 4— 
Plutifrch, BruMts, 14. , 

(■) Florus, III. 21, 
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Eome fouj^d herself divided into two thoroughly 
distinct parties ; the one, seeing salvation only in ihe 
past, attached itself to abuses, in the fear that to dis- 
place one stone would be to shatter the whole edifice ; 
the other wished to consolidsrfce jt by* rendering' the 
base larger and the summit less unsteady. The first 
party supported itself on the institutions of SyUa ;,tho 
second had taken the name of Marius, as the symbol 
of its hopes. 

Great causes need an historical figure to personify 
their interests and tendencies. The man once* adopted, 
his faults, his very crimes are forgotten, and his great 
deeds alone remembered. Thus, tlic A'^engeance and 
massacres of Marius had faded aAvay <from memory at 
Eome. Only his victories, which had preserved Italy 
from the invasions of the Cimbri and the Teutones, 
were recalled ; his misfoiiunes were pitied, his hatred 
to the aristocracy vaunted. The preferences of public 
opinion Avere clearly manifested by the language of 
the orators, eA'en those most favourable to th«? Senate. 
Tims Gatulus and Cicero, speaking of Sylla or of 
Marius, the tyranny of both of Avhom had b^en sub- 
stantially almost equally cruel, thought themsefres 
obliged^ to glorify the one and to brand the other ; (^1 
yet the legislation of Sylla was still in full vigour, 

([*) “ The name of C. Marius — of that great mnu who we may justl 
call tliG father of the countiy, the regenerator of our libortj^ th^ 
saviour of the Republic,” CCiccro» Speech for Bahh'ivif, 10.) — “ T have, 
as your guarantee, your indignatibn againt^t Sylla.” (Die Cassius, 
XXXVI. 17, Oration of Catulm to the Senate ,) — “ AVliere can we find 
a. personage (Marius) moi'e serious, more firm, more distinguished 
courage, circumspection, conscience P ” (Cicero, Speech for 25.) 

only do w6 snifer Ids acts (Sylla s), but to prevent worse 
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^ Ivis pai'iiy omuipoteut — of Marins dlspersM and 
^ powerless, (i) 

The struggle which was perseveringly continned 
, for sixty-three years against the Senate, had never 
succeeded, because the^ defence of the people had 
never been placed m hands either sufficiently strong 
or sufficiently pure. To tlie Gracchi hCj^ been wanting 
an prmyj to Marius a powet less disgraced by ex- 
cesses ; to the war of the allies a character less hostile 
to the national unity of which Eome was the repre- 
sentative^ As to Spartacus, by rousing the slaves he 
went beyond his aim, and his success threatened the 
whole of society : he was annihilated. To iriutnph 
over a long accumulation of prejudices, the popular 
^ause needed a chief of transcendant merit, and a 
concurrence of circumstances difficult to foresee. But 
then the genius of Caesar was not yet revealed, and 
the vanquisher of Sertorius was the only one who 
dominated the situation by his antecedents and high 
achieveinents, 

ConsuiAip o( II. By a line of conduct quite opposite to that of 
Oesar, tompey had greatly risen during the civil 
wars*. From the age of twenty-three he had received 
from Sy^a the title of Imperator, and the name of 
“ Great f ) he passed for the first warrior of his 

“time, and liad distinguished himself in Italy, Sicily, 

' * 

disasters, greater ills, we give them the sanction of public autho- 
rity.” (Cicero, Second J^oiecrition of Vcmt, HI. 35.) 

• (') ^lutarch, Cmar, 6. " 

Plutarch, Pomj^ey, 12. 
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aud Afrka. against the parftsans of Marius, whom ho 
caused to be pitilessly massacred. *(^) Pate had ever 
favoured him. In Spain, the death of Sertorius Had 
made viptory easy to him ; on his returh, the fortui- 
tous defeat of the fugitive remains of the army of 
Spaxtacus allowed him to assume Ijhe hohour of having 
put an end to that formidable insurrection ; soon he 
will profit by the success already obtained by.Lucullus 
against Mithridates. Thus a distinguished -writer 
has justly said that Pompey always camb in time to 
terminate, to his own glory, the wars which were 
just going to end to the glory of another. (®) * 

The vulgar, who hail good fortune as the equal of 
genius, surrounded then the conqueror of Spain -with 
tjieir homage, and he himself, of a* poor and vain 
spirit, referred the favours of fortune to his own sole 
merit. Seeking power for ornament rather than 
ser>’-ice, hie courted it not in the hope of making 
a cause or a principle triumphant, but to enjoy it 
peaceably by trimming between different ^parties. 
Thus, whilst to Caesar power was a moans, to him 
it was only the end. Honest, but vacillating, he was 
unconsciously the instrument of those who flattered 
him. His courteofls manners, and the show of dis- 
interestedness which disguised his ambition, removed* 
all suspicions of his aspiring to^the supreme power. (®) 

(') Pompey slew Carbo, Porpcima, and Brutus, the father of the * 
asi^aasiu «df Cadsar, who had yielded themselves to him : the first had 
protected his youth and saved his "patrimony.* (Yalorius 3ra3dmus, 
V. UL v.j' • ' 

(®) Count Franz do Champagny, Les Ccesof^s, 1. p. 50. ^ j 

(’) ** It was in his character to show little regard for what *ho w«i 
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An able general in ordinary times, be 'vvas great only 
while events were riot greater than he. ^ Nevertheless, 
he then enjoyed the highest reputation at Eome. By 
his antecedents he was rather the representative of 
the party of the aristocracy ; but the desire of conci- 
liating public 'favour, and his own intelligence, made 
him comprehend the necessity of certain modifications 
in the la>vs : thus, before entering Eoine to celebrate 
his triumph oA’^er the Celtiberians, he manifested the 
intention of re-ests^blishing the prerogative of the 
tribimes, of putting an end to the devastation and 
oppression of the provinces, of restoring impartiality 
to justice, and respect do the judges. (^) He was then 
consul-elect ; his promises excited the most lively 
enthusiasm ; fot it was the evil administration of the 
jirovinces, and the venality of tiie senators in their 
judicial functions, which more than all else made the 
people demand so ardently the rc-cstablishment of the 
prmleges of the tribuneship, notwithstanding the 
abuses* Avliich they had engendered. (-) Excesses in 

L 

i. 

ambitioiis to ol3tairi/’ (Dio Cassius, XXXVL 7.) — “Pompey, with a 
heart as depraved as hia face was pure ” (Sallust, Fnujmcnta, II, 
176.) 

(') “At last when Pompey, Imraiiguingt-the people for the first 
time at the gates of the city, in his capacity of consul-designate, 
•came to treat of the matter which seemed to have been most 
ardently expected, and let it bo understood that he would re- 
establish the power of the tnbnncs, he was received with applause, 

- and a slight murmur oV as.scnt ; but when he added that the provinces 
tworo devastated and ^oppressed, the tribunals disgraced, the judges 
without shame, and that he wished to be- watchful of these abuses, 
and to restore good erdcr, then it was not by a simple murmur, but 
by unanimous acclamations, that the people testified their desu'cs.” 
(Cicero, Firet Froseciition of Verrea, 15.) , 

(^) Catiilus, when asked his opinion on there^ostablishmcnt of the 
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power always give birth t» an iimhoderate desire for 
liberty. ^ 

In publishing the programme of his conduct,* of 
his own free wiU, before entering Eome, Pompey did 
not yield to a fascination cleverly exerted over him 
by Caesar, as several historians’ pr<»tend'; he obeyed a 
stronger impulse, ^that of public opinion. The nobles 
reproached him*with haying abandoned their /ause^ (^) 
but the popular party was satisfied, and Caesar, se^ng 
the new consul take his ideas ^ and sentiments to 
heart, resolved to support him energetically. (-) 
Doubtless, he thought that with so many elements of 
corruption, so much contempt of the laws, so many 
jealous rivalries, and so much boiindless ambition, the 
ascendancy of him whom fortune had* raised so high 
could alone, for the 'time, assist the destinies of the' 
Eepublic. Was this a loyal co-opei’ation ? We 
believe so, but it did not exclude a noble rivalry, 
and Caesar could not be afraid of smoothing for 
Pompey the platform on which they must on’e day 
meet. The. man who understands his ,owm worth 
has no perfidious jealousy against those who have 
preceded him in his career ; rather, ho goes to 


tribunai'y power, began in these authoiitativo words s— “ The conscript * 
fathers administer justice evilly and scandalously ; and* if, in the 
tribunals, they had but answered tho»e,vi)cctations of the Eonuin 
people, the power of the tribunes would not have been so warmly «■ 
regi’etted.” {flioBro, First Prosecution of YetTes* lo.) • 

(*) “His enemies had nothing else to reproach him with than the 
preference which he gave to the people over thosSonatc.” (Plutarch, 
Fmitpey, 20.) , 

(-) “ He seconded with all his might 'those who wished to restore, 
the power of the tribunoBi’* (Suetonius, Ccetar, 5.) * , 
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their aid, for then he has more glory' in rojdining 
them. Where would be the emulation of the con- 
test if one was dlone in the power of attaining the 
end ? . • , 

Pompey’s coUeague^was M. Licinius Crassus. This 
remarkable man, aS we have seen, had distinguished 
himself as a general, blit his influence was owing 
•rather to his wealth and hiS amiable and coiirteous 
disposition. Enriched under Sylla by purchasing the 
property of the prcrscribed, ho possessed whole quar- 
ters of the city of Home, rebuilt after several fires ; 
his foi-tunc was more than forty millions of francs [a 
million and a half sterling], (') and he pretended that 
to be rich, one must be able to maintain an array at 
Jiis own expense. (*) Though his chief passion was 
the love of gold, avarice did not with him exclude 
liberality. He lent to all his friends without interest, 
and sometimes scattered his largesses with profusion. 
Versed in letters, gifted with a rare eloquence, he 
accepted eagerly all the causes which Pompey, Ciesar, 
and Cicero ^sdained to defend ; by his eagerness to 
oblige all ‘those who claimed his services, either to 
borrow*, or to obtain some situation, he acquired a 
powpr which balanced that of Pompey. This last had 
accomplished greater deeds, but his airs of grandeur 
and dignity, his habit, of avoiding crowds and sights, 

' alienated the multitude from him ; while CraSsUfi, of 
easy access, always in the midst of the public and of 
business, had the advantage over him by his aflhble 

• (') 7,100 talents. (Plutarch, OrasstiSt 1.) 

(^) Plutarch, Crassus, 2.*— Cicero, On Ihtiee; I. 8. 
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manners. (^) We do not find veiy defined princijdes • 
in him, eitl^r in political or private life ; he ’wras* 
neither a oonetant friend nor an irreconcilable enemy. (*) 
Fitter to serve as an instrument for the elevation of . 
another,, than to elevate himself to the first rank, he 
was very useful to Cajsar, whojdid his best to gain 
his confid^ce. • “ There existed then at Eome,” says 
Plutarch, “three factions, tiie chiefs of which 'were 
Pompey, Cajsar, and Crassus ; Cato, whose power did 
not equal his glory, was more’ admired fhan followed. 
The wise and moderate part of the citizens were ' 
for Pompey ; energetic, speculative, and *bold ineu 
attached themselves to the hopes of Csesar ; Crassus, 
who held the mean between these two factions, used 
both.” (3) 

During his first consulship, Crassus seems to have 
been only occupied with extravagant expenditure, and 
to have preserved a prudent neutrality. He made a 
grand sacrifice to Hercules, and consecrated to him 
the tenth part of his revenues ; he gave the people 
an enormous feast, spread out on ten thousand 
tables, and bestowed corn for three months to every 
citizen. (*) 

Pompey occupied himself in more serious matters, 
and, supported by Caesar, favoured the adoption of 
several laws, a|l of which announced a reactfon against 
the system of Sylla. •• 

The effect of the first was to give the tribunes the 
right anew of presenting ‘laws and ajjpealing to the 

(*) Plutarch, CraitBm, 7. (***) Plutarch, 8* 

(-) Plutarch, Cnmu^t 8, Plutarch, CyuamB, 

you h A 
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people; already, in 670, the® power of obtaining other 
magistracies had been restored to themi 

■^he second was connected with justice. Instead 
,of leaving to the Senate alone the whole judicial 
power, the praetor Aurelius Cotta, Caesar’s uncle, pro- 
posed a law wfiich vVould conciliate all interests, by 
making it legal to take the judges by> thirds from the 
three classes : that is to say,* from the Senate, the 
equestrian order, and the. tribunes of tlie treasury, 
who were for the most part plebeians. (') 

But the measure which most helped to heal the 
wounds of the Itepublic wa.s the amnesty proposed 
by the tribune Plotius in favour of all those who Inid 
taken part in the civil war. In this nu'mber was 
comprised the wreck of the anny of Lepidus, which 
had remained in Spain alter the defeat of Sertorius, 
and amongst which Avas to be found C. Cornelius 
Cinna, brother-in-law of Ciesar. This last, in speeches 
which have not come down to us, but which ai'e 
quoted Vy dift'ereut authors, s]aired nothing to assure 
among the jTeople the succe.ss of the proposition. (--) 
“ Ho insisted on the proprief// of deciding promptlg on 
this measure of reconcUlatlon, and observed that there 
could, not be a more opportune nmnent for its adop< 


(') “ Cottn judicandi mumis, quod 0. Gracchus erejitum Senatm, 
^ equites, Sylla ab ilKs ad iSenatum transtulerat, raqualiter inter 
jitrumquo ordinem partitus ost.” (Velleius Paterculus, H. 32.) 

(®) “ Bquidem mihi vidoor pro uoslra n^ssitate, non labore, non 
opera, noijindustria defuisse.” (Qertainly, I believe 1 have displayed 
ail the zeal, all tlio endeavour, aU the ability which our kinship 
demands.) Csbsm', qdoted by Anlus Golliu.s, XIII. 3. — Nonius Mar- 
helhia, On the different etijnijications of Kordi,” under the word 
Neeetsilng. 
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Uon!'* (^) It was adopted without difficulty. All, 
seemed to fitvour a return to the old institutions.. 
The censorship, interrupted for '' seventeen years, was 
re-established, and L. Gellius and C. Lentulus, the* 
censors chosen, exercised their office, with so much 
severity, that they expelled frotn the Senate sixty- 
four of its members, probably creatures of Sylla., In 
the number of those expelled figured Caius Antonius, 
previously accu.sed by Caesar,, and Publius Lentulus 
Sura, consul in the year 683. 

All these changes had been proposed ctf accepted 
by Pompey rather to please the multitude than to 
obey distinct convictions. And by them he lost his 
true supportei's in the upper classes, .without gaining, 
in the opposite pariy, the foremost place, already o*- 
cupied by Caesar. But Pompey, blind to real worth, 
imagined then that no one could surpass him in 
influence ; always favoured by circumstances, he had 
been accustomed to see both the arrogance of Sylla 
and the majesty of the laws yield before him. Hot- 
withstanding a first refusal by the "Dictator, at 
twenty-six years of age he had obtained the honours 
of the triumph, ’^yithout having fulfilled any of the 
legal conditions. Contrary to the laws, a sficond 
triumph had been accorded him, as also the consul- 
ship, though out of Eomej an^ without having 
followed the necessary* order of hiemrchy of the ma-. 
gistracies. Full of presumption through the examples 
of the past, full, of confidence in the fixture through 
the adulation of tiie present, he thought he might 
(^) Sallust, FraijTneniSf I. 68. 

z 2 
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round tlie interests of the nobles without alienatmg 

hem, and flatter the tastes and passions the people 
idthout losing his ‘dignity. Towards the end of his 
onsulship, he, the chief magistrate of the Republic, 
le, who thought himself above all others, presented 
limself os a mere soldier at the annual review of the 
mights. The momentary effect waS immense when 
he .censot^, seated on their 'tribunal, saw Pompey 
raversing the crowd, preceded by all the pomp of 
he considar power, and leading before them his horse, 
irluch he held by the bridle. The crowd, silent till 

hen, burst out into transports of joy, overcome with 
dmiration at the sight of so great a man glorifying 
limself for being a simple knight, and modestly 
ubmitting himself to the legal forms. But on the 
lemand of the censors if he had made all the cam- 
laigns required by law, he answered, “Yes, I have 
nade them all; never having had any other general 
han njysclf ” (^) The ostentation of this reply shows 
hat this step of Pompey ’s was a false modesty, the 
nost insupjtortable form of pride, according to the 
‘xpression of Marcus Aurelius. ^ 

Caesar Questor III. Neither did Csesar disdain ceremonial; but 

‘he sought to give it a significance which' should 
make an impression .upon the mind. The oppor* 
*tunify soon prosjented itself.* Soon after he was 
nominated questbr and admitted to the Senate, he 
lost hii^ aunt Jufia and his wife Cornelia, and hastened 
,to make a veritable political manifestation of their 
(*) Plnt^irch, Pompey, 81/, 
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fujoieral oration. (^) It was the custom at Eome to 
pronounce ateulogy on women only when they^died^ 
att aht advanced age. Caesar obtaCined public appro- 
bation by departing |rom this usage in favour of his. 
youi^ wife ; they saw in it, ^cordin^ to Plutarch, (-) 
a proof of sensibility and softness of manners ; hut 
they applauded* not the fatnily sentiment only, they 
glorihed much more ttie inspiration of thef politician 
who dared to make a panegyric on the husband of 
Julia, the celebrated Marius, ■vfrhose image, in wax, 
carried by Caesar’s orders in the funeral procession, 
re-appeared for the first time since the proscription 
ofiSylla. (^) 

After having rendered these last .honours to his 
wife, he accompanied, in the capacity of questor, t^jie 
pi'setor Antistius Vetus, sent into Ulterior Spain. (*) 
The peninsula was then divided into two great pro- 
vinces : Citerior Spain, since called Tairaconensis, and 
Ulterior Spain, comprising Baetica and Lusitania. (®) 
The positive limits, we may well believe, ^ere not 
very exactly determined, but at this epdch the Saltus 
Castulonenais, which, corresponds with the Sierras 
Nevada and Cazorla (®) w'as considered *as such 
between these two provinces. To the north, the. 
limitation could not be made any more distinct, th’e 

(•) Plutorcb, Oaetar, 5. — Suetonius,* Ck'^att 6. 

• (*) Plutarch, CcBsar, 6. • • , , 

(’) The iniages of .ZBi^eas, of Bomulus, and of the Bings of Alha 
Lo&{^ also figured hi the ftmgral canopy of the Jidia family. 
(Ttfdtua^ dfMtoIes, rV. 9.) ' * 

. , . Plutarch. Cmtar, ,5.-rVelleiue i^aterculus, II.* 43. 

'*) Oicero, Oration on the hCanilim Law, 12 j For Fontcim, 2. * 

^‘) Ctesar, Civil War, I. 37. . . 
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Asturias not being thoroughly conquered. The capital 
of Ulterior Spain was Corduba (Cordovc^, where the 
'prajtbr resided. U) • 

The chief towns, doubtless wnnected by militaiy 
roads, formed so many centres of general ineeting, 
where assizes for* the Regulation of business were held. 
These meetings were called comentus* civium Momau- 
oruni*ij) because the members* who composed them 
were Boman citizens dwelling in the country. The 
praetor, or his delegate^ presided over them once a, 
year. (■^) Each province in Spain had several of them. 
In Ihe first century of our era,' there were three for 
Lusitania and four for Bajtica. (^) 

Ca'sar, the delegate of the praetor, visited these 
towns, presiding over the assemblies and administering 
justice. Ho Was noted for his spirit of conciliation 
and equity, (•') and showed a lively solicitude for the 
interests of the Spaniards. (®) As the character of 
illustrious men is revealed in their smallest actions, it 
is not a nyitter of indifference to mention the gratitude 

(^) “ Soxtus Pompeius Cordiibam tenebafc, quod ojus proviuciai 
caput esse existimabatur/* (Cajsar, The War in Spain, HI.— 
Plutai’ch, Cceear, 17.) 

(^) Cicero, Second Prosecidloti of Verves, ll.iS.— Paulua Diuconus, 
uuder tUe word Miillcr, p. 41. 

• (^) Cicero, Second Pwsocuiiou of Verves, II. 20, 24, ;i0} W. 29.— 
Faniiliwr Letfhrs, XV. iv. 

(q Pliny, Nahtral Ejfitory, HI. i., and IV. xxxy. Tbo three cow 
imitvs of Lttsitwa wejo held at Emerita, Pax Julia (Beja), and at 
Stalabis : the four of B^tica were, Gades, Corduba, Astfjo, Hiapolis 
{Cadis, C0rdow, Eeija, and Seville). • ‘ 

<*) Dio Gassius, XLiV. 39, 41. * 

(*) “Prom the* beginning of my questorship, I have shown a! 
sgccial affection for this province.” (Speech of Cteaar to the 
Spaniards, at Hispalis, Coni/imUariee, TJu> IFar «» S^n, 43.) 
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which Gsesar always had f6r the good offices pf Vetus. 
Plutarch inftrms us that a strict tuaion reigned 
between them ever aftei’, and Caesaf took care to name 
the son of Vetus questor, when he himself was raised , 
to the prsetorship, (^) as sensible of friendship aa’ he 
was later forgetful of injuries. I 

Yet the love»of glory aiM the consciousness of h^ 
high faculties made hifu aspire to a more important 
pari. He manifested his •impatient desire for this 
one day when he went to visit the famous temple 
of Hercules at Hades, a^ Hannibal and Scipio had 
done before. (^) At the sight of tlie statue of Alex- 
ander, he deplored with a .sigh that he had done 
nothing at the age Avhen this great man had conquered 
the whole world. 0 In fact, Caesar was then thirty.-’ 
two years old, nearly the age at which Alexander 
died. Having obtained his recall to Rome, he stopped 
on his return in Giallia Transpadana (687). The 
colonies founded in this . country possessed thg Latin 
law which Pompeius Strabo had, granted 

them, but they vainly demanded the rigbSts of Roman 
city. The presence of Caesar, already known for his 
friendly feelings towards the provinces, excited a 
lively emotion among the inliabitants, who saw in 
him thfe representative of their interests and theii* 
cause. The enthusiasm was ,such,^ that the Senate, 
terrified, thought itself obliged to, retain* for somfr 

(') Plutarch, Ccusat, 5. , 

P) Titus liivius, XXI. 21. — Floras, II. 17. * ^ 

(®) Plutarch, Parallel between Alexander aTtdt-Ceeear, 0.— BUfetouiaSj 
Cwsar, 7. • * 

(f) Suatbnius, Geeear, 8, 
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^ time longer in Italy the ^legions destined for the 
^ arn^ in Asia. (') » , 

The ascendancy of Pompey still continued* , though* 
, since his consulship, he had remained without com- 
mand, having undertaken, in 684, not to .accept the 
government of any province at the expiration, of. his 
magistracy ; (■) but his popularity began to disquiet 
the Senate, so much is it in the very essence of^ the 
aristocracy to distrust those who raise themselTes,, 
and extend their powers beyond itself. This was an 
additional motive for Caisar to connect himSplf more 

K t r 

closely with Pompey; w^hereupon he backed hiijiwith 
all his influence ; and either to cement this alliance, 
or because of his inclination for a beautiful and. 

t 

graceful woman, shortly alter his return he married 
Pompeia, the kinswoman of Pompey, and grand* 
daughter of Sylla. (^) He was thus, at one and the 
same time, the arbiter of elegance, the hope of the 
democratic party, and the only public man whose 
opinions, and conduct had never varied. 

TTiaGabmiun IV. The dccadcuce of a political body is evident, 

Law 1 f* ^ 

( 3 cJ 7 ». wlion the measures most useful Jfco the glory of 
country, instead of arising from its provident initiative, 
are inaugurated by obscure and often disreputable- 
men, the faithful, but 'dishonoured organs of public 
opinion. '' Thus the propositions made at this epoch, 

(*) SuetoniuB/CtetfSr, 8. 

n Velleiuft P&torcttliis, IL 31. 

• P) IJanghto of Q. P^mpeiua Rufus, and Suuste, dau^itor of 
Sylla. (Plutorchs Caw^y6.--Suetonib, ^ 
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far from* being inspired b/ the Senate, were put for- , 
ward by uninftuential individuals, and carried by the 
vidleht attitude of the people. The 'first referred 
to the piratfes,' who, upheld and encouraged by Mith- 
ridates, had long infested tht; seas, and ravaged al||| 
the coasts ; an energetic repression was indispensable. 
These bold advpdturers, who'se number the civil wars, 
had greatly increased, fiad become a veritable pojver. 
Setting out from Cilicia, their common ^centre, they 
armed whole fleets, and found a refuge in important 
towns. (^) They had pillaged the muph-fi;pquented 
port of Caieta {Gaeta), dared to land at -Ostia, and 
carry oft* the inhabitants to slavery; sunk in mid- 
seas a Itoman fleet under the orders pf a consul, and 
made two praetors prisoners. (*) Not only strangers^ 
deputed to Rome, but the ambassadors of the Re- 
public, had fallen into their hands, and had under-, 
gone the shame of being ransomed. (®) Finally, the 
pirates intercepted the imports of wheat indispen- 
sable for the feeding of the city. To remedy so 
humiliating a state of things, the trillune of the 
p^pte, Aulus Gabipius, proposed to confide the war 
against the pirates^ to one sole general; to give him, 
for three years, extended powers, large forces, -and 
to place* three lieutenants imder his orders. (*) The 

(i) “The ships of the Corsairs amonntod to more thafi a thousand,, 
and the towns which they took to four hundred.” (Plutarch, Potn^ey, 
23.) . , 

’ (*) Plutarch, Pottyieij, 24. 

(*) Cicero, on the Mo/tiUtaw iMe, 12. 

■ ' (*) Aulus Cabinius was a very bad citizen, in no wise inspired by* 
love of the public gpisi.’' (Dio Cassius, XXXVI. 6.) 
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assembly of the people instantly accepted this 'proposi- 
tion, notmthstanding the small esteem* in which the 
character of its Author was held; and the name of 
Pompey was in every mouth; but “the senators,” 
says Dio Cassius, “ would have preferred to sufler the 
greatest evils 'fromtthe pirates, than to have invested 
Pompey with such a poiver ;” (^) thejr were ready to 
put* to death, in the curia itsSlf, the tribune who was 
the author of the motion. • Scarcely had the multitude 
heard of the opposition of the senators, when they 
Hocked in crowds, invaded the place of meeting, and 
would have massacred them, had they not been pro- 
tected from their fury. (■) 

This projected law, submitted to the suffrages of 
'the people, attacked by Catulus and Q. Hortensius, 
energetically supported by Crnsar, is then adopted; 
and they confer on Pompey, for three years, the pro- 
consular authority over all the seas, over all the coasts, 
and for fifty miles into the interior ; they grant him 
6,000 talents (35 millions) [£1,400,000], (^) twenty- 
five lieutenants, and the power of taking such vessels 
and troops as he should judge necessary. The allies, 
foreigners, and the provinces, were called on to concur 
in this expedition. They equipped five hundred ships, 
they levied a hundred and twenty thousand Infantry 
and five thousand hoj'se. The Senate, in spite of 
ritself, sanctioned, the clauses of this law,' the utility 
of which was so manifest that -its publication alone 

(') Dio CusBida, XXXVIi 7. 

> (■) ^lu torch, Pompey, 26. 

(*) Dio Cassius, X2^VI. 20.— Apjiiiui, Wur of 04. 
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was suffioient to lower the jlrice of wheat all through 
Italy. Q) ; 

Pompey adopted an able plan for putting an end 
to piracy. He divided the Mediterranean coasts 
from the Columns of Hercules to the Hellespont 
and the southern shores of the Black* Sea into ten ^ 
separate commandej (-) at thef head of each he placed 
one of his lieuWants. • He himselfj retaining the 
general surveillance, went ta Cilicia with the rest of 
his forces. This vast plan protected all 'the shores, 
left the pirates no refuge, and enabled him to destroy 
their fleet and attack them in their dens at once. 
In three months Pompey re-established the safety 
of the seas, took a thousand castles or strongholds, 

g * 

destroyed three hundred towns, took eight hundred ' 
ships, and made twenty thousand prisoners, whom 
he transferred into the interior of Asia, where he 
employed them in building a city, which received the 
name of Pompeiopolis. (*) 

V. At these tidings, the enthusiasm flw Pompey, 
then in the island of Crete, redoubled, and they 
talked of placing in his hands the fate of aliother 
wai’. Although Lucullus had obtained brilliant siuc- 
cesses over Mithridates and Tigranes, his military ■ 

(^) Plutarch, Pomjpe?/, 27. — “ The verf dity ori W’liich you placed 
your naval armies under his orders, the price, of corn, •until then • 
excessive, fell at once so low that the richest harvest, in the midst of 
a long peoco, would have scarcely produced so happy an abundance." 
{Cicevo, Oi'atimi for the Manilian Law* IS,) • 

(*) Florus and Appian do not quite agree on tho dh'ision of these 
commands. (Appian, War of MiiUridaJtts, 95.— Florus, III. tJ.) ^ i 
(*) Velleius Paterculus, 11, ^2.— Plutarch, Pomjieyy 29. 
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positioti in Asia began to(^ be compromised. •• He had 
experienced reverses ; in8ubordination«'reigned among 
his soldiers ; his severity excited their complaints,,; 
and the news of the arrival of the two proconsnls 
from Cilicia, Acilius Glabrio and Marcius Rex, sent 
to command a part of the provinces until then under 
his orders, had weakened respect for his authority, (^) 
These circumstances determined Manilius, tribune of 
the people, to propose that the government of the 
provinces trusted to^ Lucullus should be given to 
Pompey, joining to them Bithynia, and preserving 
to him the power which he already exercised .over all 
the seas. “It w'as,” says Plutarch, “to submit the 
whole Roman empire to one sole man, and to deprive 
Lucullus of tfie fruits of liis victories." (*) . Never, 
indeed, had such power been confided to any citizen, 
neither to the first Jicipio to ruin Carthage, nor to the 
second to destroy Numantia. The people grew more 
and more accustomed to regard this concentration of 
power ^ in one hand as the only means of salvation. 
The Senate, taxing these proposals with ingratitude, 
combated them with all its strength; Horten^ius 
asserted that if all the authority was to be truste4 
to pne man, no person was more worthy of it than 
Pompey, but that so much authority ought .not to 
be centred in one person. (’) Catulus cried that they 
had done with , liberty, and that -henceforth; , to. e^oy 
this, they would be forced to retire to the woods and 

. (*)*Di6 Cassius, X33CV. 14 and 15. 

. (*) Huta^hi Pompey, 31. , . 

(*) Ckm>, Oration for th8i(amtiani0u>,).9. 
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ttiountdin8.(*) Cicero, on Ifche contrary, inaugurated 
his entrance in^o the Senate by a magnificent oration, 
which has been preserved to us; hb showed that it 
Was for the best interest of the Eepublic to give the 
conduct of this war to a captg.in whose noble deeds 
in the past, and whose moderation and integrity, 
vouched for the^ future. “ S6 many other generals,” 
he said at the close, “proceed on an expedition only 
with the hope of enriching ’themselves. Can those 
who think we ought not to grant all these powers 
to one man alone ignore this, and do we not see that 
what renders Pompey so great is not only his own 
virtues but the vices of others ?”(^) As to Ca?sar, he 
seconded, with all his power, the efibrts of Cicero (®) 
for the adoption of the law, which, supported by* 
public feeling, and submitted' to the suffrage of the 
tribes, was adopted unanimously. 

Certainly, Lucullus had deserved wrell of his country, 
and it was cruel to deprive him of the glory of termi- 
nating a war which he had prosperously b(igun;('‘) 
but the definitive success of the campaign demanded 
his substitution, and the instinct of the people did 
not deceive them. Often, in difficult cases, they see 
more clearly than an assembly pre-occupied with the 
ihterestff of castes or of persons, and events soon* 
show that they are right. 

LutuUns had annoxmced at Eome the end of the* 

• 

(^) Plutarch, 31, , 

(-) Gioero, Oraticni for tlie ManilUin Isfuv, 23.* 

' (^) Dio CaABiiis, XXXVI. 26. — Hutarcli, Lncnlhift* o2, 

(*) “ Tho tribuiae Manilius, a Toml soul, and the dobasod iustru^ • 
moTit of aiubUibit of others/’ (Velleius Pat orculua, II, 33.) 

‘ A ‘ ■ 
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war ; yet Mithridates faY from being conquered. 
This fierce enemy of the Eomans, whe had continued 
the struggle tweiity-four years, and whom evil fortune 
had never been able to discourage, would not treat, 
despite his sixty-four years and recent reverses, save 
on conditions inadmissible by the Eomans. The fame 

of Pompey then ivas not 'useless against such an adver- 

> * * 

saiy. His ascendancy alone cbuld bring back discipline 
into the army and intimidate the enemy. In fact, 
his presence was slifficient to re-establish order, and 
retain under their standards the old soldiers who had 
obtained their discharge, and wished to return to their 
homes ;(’) they formed the flower of the army, and 
were known under the name of Valerians. 0 On the 
^ other hand, Tigranes, having learned the arrival of 
Pompey, abandoned the party of his father-in-law, 
declaring that this general was the only one to 
whom he would submit, 0 so much does the prestige 
of on,e man, says Dio Cassius, lord it over that of 
another. O 

Maniliife tlien demanded the re-establishment of 
the law of Caius Gracchus, by virtue of which the 

As to the Valerians, informed that the magistrates at Borne 

• had given them their discharge, they immediately abandoned their 
flags.” (®io Casshis, XXXY. 15.) 

( 2 ) « They called Voter iciis^a the soldiers of Valerius Flacchs, who, 

4»having pas^d into tlie command of Fimbria, had left their general 

• in Asia to join themselves to Sylla.” “ These same soldiers, under 
the orders of Pompey (for he enrolled tke Valerians anew), did not 
dream even of revolt, so much does one man carry it over another.” 
(Dio Ca^ssius, 2pCXV. 16.) 

^ (3) « There waa no shame,” he said, ”in submitting to him whom 

fortunb raised above all the others.” (Velleius Paterculus, IL 37.) 

(^) Dio Cassius, XXXV. 16. . ^ 
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eenturia ^ramgativa, iustej|d of bemg drawn by lot 
from the first ‘^classes of the tribes!, was taken indis- 
oriminately from all the classes, which destroyed fhe 
, distinctions of rank and fortune in the elections, and 
deprived the richer of their electoral l)rivileges. 0 
We see -that it was generally -ijhe tfibunes of the 
people who, obeying the inspiration of greater men, 
took the initiative in thennore popular measures. But 
the msgor part, without disinterestedness or modes* 
ration, often compromised those’ who had recourse to 
their services, by their unruly ardour and subversive 
opinions. Manilius, in 688, suddenly re-opened *a 
question ’ which always created great agitation at 
Ebme ; this was the political emancipation of the 
freedmon. He obtained, by a surprise, *the re-adoption 
of the law Sulpicia, which gave a vote to the freedr^p, 
by distributing them among the thirty-five tribes, and 
asserted that he had the consent of Crassus and 
Pompey, But the Senate revoked the law some time 
after its adoption, agreeing in this with the chiefs of 
the popular party, who did not think it was demanded 
by public opinion. 


(0 This is taken fronrt; passage of Cicero compared with another 
of Sallust. In fact, Cicero, in his Ovation for Mrirma (23), thus 
expresses Inmself, ** Canfisionem suffragiorum flagitasti, proroga- 
tionem legis Manilla), fequationem gratiee, dignitatis, suffragiorum.” 
It is clear that Cicero could not allude the Manilian law on the 
freedmeu, but to that of Caius Gracchus, since Sajlust emjfHoya nearly ^ 
the same words concerning this la^fv’, saying : “ Sed de inagistratibus 
creandis baud mihi quidem *abBurde jilacet lex, quam C, Gracchus in 
tribunatii promulgavorat : ut cd? confaai^ qui^ue cl<i88ibtis sort© 
conturiffi vocarentur. Ito, coojqitali lUgnitaie pecunia, Virtuto anteire 
alius alium proporabit.*^ (Sallust, Letters to Cceear, yu.) , 

(*) Dio Cassius, III. 30, 40, 
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Oaasar Curule 
i£dile (689/ 


VI. "Whilst all the fpours of fortuae seemed to 
have accumulated on the idol of the moment, Ctesar, 
r(faiaining at Rome, was chosen inspector {curator) of 
the Appian Way (687). (') The maintenance of the 
highways brought much populariiy to those who 
undertook the charge' with disinterestedness; Ciesar 
gained all the more by^his, as he contributed largely 
to the, cost, and even compromised' his own fortune 
thereby. 

Two Jears afterwards (089), nominated curule 
acdile with Bibulus, he displayed a magnificence 
tvhich fexcitfed the acclamations of the crowd, always 
greedy of sights. The place named Comitium, the 
Forum, the Basilic®, the Capitol itself, were magni* 
ficently decorated. Temporary porticoes were erected, 
miev which were exposed a crowd of precious objects.(‘) 
Tnese expenses were not unusual : since the triumph 
of the dictator Papirius Cursor, all the »diles were 
accustomed to contribute to the embellishment of the 
Forum. C*) Csesar celebrated with great pomp the 
Eoman games, and the feast of Cybele, and gave the 
finest shows of wild beasts and gladiators ever yet 
beheld. (*) The number of the combatants amounted 
to three hundred and twenty couples, according to 
Plutarch, a contemptuous expression, which proves 
the sriiall account made of the lives‘of these men. 
Cicero, ^writing to Atticus, speab of tbem as we in 

(’) Plujarch, CWca, U. 

Cmar, lO.-Plutarch, JO. 
p) Lirius, IX. 40. 

(♦) |)iuCa«»wg,2QCCATt.«, 
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ouv (lay tihoulcl speak of rilicliorsos ; (^) and the j^ravi 
Atticus liinis^ had gladiators, as had most of tin 
great people of his time. These blobdy games, Avhicl 
seem so inhuman to us,^ still preserved the religioiu 
character which at first they s(^ exclusiA’'ely possessed 
thfcy Avcrc celebrated in honoxir of Ihc (fead : (-) Ca>sa, 
gave them as a sacrifice to fiis father’s memory, ant 
displayed in them an umVonted pomp. (*) Tht* mimb(>i 
of gladiators which he got together tt'rrified the Senate 
and for the future it was forbiddeA to exceed a given 
number. Bibulus, his colleague, it is true, bore hall 
the expense ; nevertheless, the public gave C’sesar all 
the merit of this sumptuous discharge of the duties ol 
their office. Thus Bibulus said, that he was like the 

ft 

temple of Castor and Pollux, which, dedicated to the 
two brothers, Avas nevW’ called anything but the teu|j|t' 
of Castor. (^) 

The nobles saw in the sumptuousness of these 
games only' a vain ostentation, a frivolous desire to 
shine; they congratulated themselves on the,pi*odi- 
gality of the edilc, and predicted in his hear ruin a 


( 1 ) gladiators 'whom ^ on haA c bought arc a ^ cry fine acquisi- 

tion. It said that the^f arc well ti’uiuod, and it’ you had wished to 
let thorn out on the Inst ocoasion* you would have regained A hat 
they linve cost you.” (Cicero, Lethrs to AHkii$, IV. 4.) 

(^') Sorvius, Commcntorif on Uook IlL wtm 67 the^^Kneul. 
^roi-tullian, On tite Bfiows, V. — Titus Livius, XXyi. uO ; XXIX. 46. — 
\"aTcriu6 Kaximus, 11. iy, § 7. ^ • 

(8) cfljVhou Cneflor, afterwords dictator, but then edilc, gave 
funeral ganios in honour of hu) fiUiher, all that was used in the arena 
WHS of silver ; silvoi' lances glitterodf in the haWds of tlio criminals 
and piercediihe vrild beusts, m oxample which even simple niunicijail 
towns imitate.*' (PUnyi XXXIII. 3.) 

(■*) Suetonius, Crntr^ 10. 

VOL. L 
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term to inlluc’ncc ; Osesar, while spending 

millions to amuse the multitude, did^tiot make this 
fleecing enthusiasm tlie sole basis of his popularity; 
he established this on mo^ solid grounds, by re- 
awakening in the people the memories of glory and 
liberty. “ ! 

Not content with ha^ng helped Jn several healing 
measures, with having gained over I'ompey to his 
opinions, ajid sought for .the first time to revive the 
memory of l\Tarius,'ho' wished to sound public opinion 
by an astounding manifestation. At the moment 
wlien the splendour ot‘ his edileship had produced the 
most favourable impression on the crowd, he secretly 
restored the tro])hies id’ Marius, formerly overturned 
' by Sylla, and oVder(‘d them to be placed in the Oapi- 
t^^) during the night. TJie neSt day when they saw 
tn^e images shining with gold, chiselled with infinite^ 
art, and adorned with inscri])tions which recalled the 
victories gained over Jugurtha, the Cimbri, and the 
Teutonos, the nobles began to murmur, blaming Caesar 
for lumng*# dared to re\dv(‘ seditious emblems and 
proscribed remembrances ,* but the partisans of Marius 
flocked in large numbers to the Capitol, making its 
sacred roof resound with their a<?clamations. Many 
shed tears on seeing the venerated features o£ their old 
general, and proclaimed Caesar the worthy successor 
^of that gareat captain. C) 

Uneasy at these demonstrations, the Senate assem- 
bled, and.Lnta^tius Catulus, whose father had been one 
of the victid^ of Marius, accused Csesar of wishing to 

* (') Suetoniu3i Ccoeavt 11 , (-) Plutarch, Cmsar, 6 . 
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overthrow the Republic, “ lio longer secretly, by under- 
mining it, buf% openly, in attacking it by breach.” (*) 
Oa3sar repelled this attack, and his partisans, delighted 
at his success, vied witl^^ach other in saying, “that 
he would carry it over all his rjvals, and with the helj) 
of the people would take the first rank in the Re- 
public.” (-) Heneeforth the fiopular party had a head. 

The term of his edlleship having expire'd, Ctesar 
solicited the mission of transforming E^ypt into a 
Roman province. (0 The matteV in hand was tlu‘ 
execution of the will of King ITolemy Alexas, jur 
Alexander, (^) who, following the example of other 
kings, had left his state to the Roman peoples. But 

the will was revoked as doubtful, (’’) and it seems tlnit 

* ^ 

the Senate shrank from taking possession of so rich a, 
country, fearing, as did Augustus later, to make 
proconsul who should govern it too powt'i’ful. ('’) 
mission of reducing Egypt to a Roman province was 
brilliant and fruitful. It would ha\e ijiven to thoM* 
who might be charged with it extensive ipilitarv 
power, and the disposal of large resource?. Cras.su>' 

C) Plutarch, fi 

(^) Plutarch, Ca^sor, ti. 

(®) Suetonius, Ccwii^ll. (hcei'O, Fii^t Oratiah oa the Agnirithi 
JmVf i. 16. 

{<) Justiii, xxix. Scholiast of Bobbie, the Graf loti of Cicceo, * 
Alexemdrlnof p, 350, edit. Orelli. 

Cicero, Seco^id Oration on the Agrarian ImiCy x\i. 

0 “ Augustus made it ono, among other Stat€imuxims,^o requester* 
Egypt# forbidding the Boman kmgbts i»xd senators of the first rank * 
ever to go there without his* permission. He feared that Italy might 
bo famished by the first ambitious person who sftould seise *the pro- 
vince# where# holding the keys of both land and sea, he might defend 
himself with very few soldiers against great armies.” (Tacitus, 4^^tnalSy • 

n. m.) 
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also placed liiinself on the Jist, but after long- debates 
the Senate put, an end to all rival prete/sions. (^) 
About tlie sufne time when Crassus was endea- 
vouring to get the inhabitan|p of G-allia Transpadana 
admitted to the rights pf Eoman citizens, the tribum- 
of the people, Caius Papius, caused to be adopted a 
law for the expulsion of ’all foreigneis from Eome. ( ') 
For, in their pride, the Eomaifs thus called thesis Avho 
were not Ijatims by origin. (■*) This measure would 
speciall}' aifeet the 'Transpadanes, who were devotial 
to Cafsar, hecause he had formerly promised to j'lo- 
cure for them the title of citizen, which had bi'eii 
refused. It was feared that thev would get into the 
eomitia, for, since the emancipation of the Ttaliotes. 
*'it was difficult to distinguish among those wlio liiid 
tU||a'ight of voting, since often even slaves fraudu- 
leiray participated in the elections. (') 

V ir. Oiesar soon rc-coranienced the political strug- 
gle against the still living instruments of past oppres- 
sion, inwhiclv he had engaged at the beginning of his 
career. He neglected no opportunity of calling down 
upon tVin the rigours of justice or the opprobrium 
of public opinion. 

(‘) SnotoniiiH, (U^snr, 11. 

0 DioCasshis,XiS:XVTF.<>; 

‘ ('*) “ Yoif name irv) a foreigner heniiiKo I have eorno from a ntuni- 

r*?|)al town. If you regard us us foreigners, although our name an<l 
I'ftiik were formerly well establwhed ut Home, and in public opinion, 
how rnu^i then mult these coTii})ctitors be foreigners in your eyox, 
this elite r)f Itarfy, Who come from all ])arts to dispute with you 
iiiagistrate,ships and honours ?’* (firero, Omfionfnr K.) 

(^) See Briimoun, 117. ♦ 
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The, long duration of ijlie civil troubles liad given 
Inrtli to a cll^sH of nialefactors called nicarii, (^) who 
coniniitted all sorts of murders andTobberies. In *074 
Sylhi had promulgated^a severe edict against them, 
which, however, excepted the executors of his ven- 
geance iu .the pay of tlio treasury.! (-) These last wen; 

(“xp(*sed to publi# aiiimadversiou ; and though Cato had 
obtained the restitution of the sums allotted as* the 
])rice of the heads of the, proscribed, 0 no one hail yet 
dared to bring them to justice. {*) Caesar, notwitli- 
standing the law of Sylla, undertook their prosecution. 

trader his 2 >residcncy, iu his capacity* as judex 
f/iwx/to/d-i, L. Luscitts, who, by the dictator’s order, 
had slain three of the proscribed, and L. Bellienu.s, 
uncle of Catiliuc and miu'dcrer of liucretius Ofell.f, 
were prosecuted and condemned. ( ') Catiline, accused, 
at the instigation of L. Lucceius, orator and histo:^an, 
tile friend of Cmsai*. of having slain the celebrated 
M. Marius Gratidianus, was acquitted. ('') 

Vlll. Whilst Ciosar endeavoured to,reac\ legally . 

. ,ig:i ’ L I ii' 

against the system of Sylla, another party, composed sci.i -.*''jt' 

(’) J. Paul, Sentema^ 'V. iv., p. 117, edit. Husclikc. — Justinian, 

L}stitnfes, IV. xviii. § 5* — Appian, On the Offuie of the PrwonaHlf Vii. 

(*) “'Thou, in the instructions directed agauist the and 

tlio exceptions proposed by the Cornelian law. ho rahkST among 
these malefactors those who, during 4he prescription, hud recinved 
money from the public treasury for having bronghl^to Sylhi tkc 
headfi of Komtwi citizens.’' (Suetonius, Caspar, \l.) • 

{5) Plutarch, Caio, 21 Cassius, XL VH. 6. 

(*) Cicqyo, third Speech im the ligranan Ld&tp, 4. • 

{*), Dio XXX Vlf. lO.-^AsconiuB, Oonmehfury ou the 

Ornimyt of ‘‘ toga Omdhla/' ]>p. 01, 02, edit. Orclli. ^ 

. (*’’) Asconius, In toga Candida, p. 01. ' 
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of the ' ambitious and disc^ntoiated, ruined by debt, 
had long sought to aiTive at power bjj’ plotting. Of 
thi^ number had been, since 688, On. Piso, P. Sylla, 
P. Antronius, and Catiline, ^hese men, with diverse 
antecedents and different qudities, were equally de- 
cried, yet they did^ not want for adherents among 
the lower class, whose passions they flattered, or 
among the upper class, to whose policy or enmity 
they 'were serviceable. P.,Hylla and Antronius, after 
having been' made . cOnsuls-elect in 688, had been 
effaced from the senatorial list for solicitation. Public 
report mi'xcd iip the names of Crassus and Cajsar with 
these secret manoeuvres ; but was it possible that these 
two men, in such opposite positions, and even divided 
between themselVes, should enter into an understand- 
ing together for the sake of a viilgar plot ; and was 
it not a new inconsistency of calumny to associate in 
the same conspiracy Csesar because of his immense 
debts, and Crassus because of his immense riches ? 

Let us remark, besides, that each of the factions 
then in agihition necessarily sought to compromise, 
for the purpose of approjiriating to itself, such a 
personage as Csesar, notorious for his name, his 
generosity, and his courage. 

. AjMtter which hits remained obscure, but which 
then nradb a great noise, shows the progress of the. 
ideas of disorder. * One of the conspirators, Cn. Piso, 
had taken part m the attempt to assassinate the 
Consuls . Cotta %nd Torquatus ; yet he obtained, 
through the influence of Crassus, the post of quaes- 
tor pr6' prdstore into Citerior Spain ; the Senate, either . 
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to get rid of him, or in tip doubtful hope of fiuding 
in him some'^upport against Ponipey, whose power 
began to appear formidable, consented to grant bim 
this province. But in 091, on his arrival in Spain, 
lie was slain by his escort — some say by the secret 
emissaries of Pompey. (’) As to^Catih’ne, he was not 
the man to bend under the .weight of the misfortunes 
of liij^ friends, *or under his own losses ; he .employed 
new iirdour in brartiig the .perils of a conspiracy*, and 
in pursuing the lionours of tl* tonsulslfip. lie was 
tlie most dangerous adversary the Senate had. Ca?sar 
supported this candidature. In a spirit (Tf opposi- 
tion, he supported all that coidd hurt his enemies 
and favour a change of system. Besides, all paities 
were constrained to deal wnth tliose b’ho enjoyed th» 
popular favour. The nobles accepted as candidates 
€. Antonius Hybrida, a w'orthless man, capable only 
of selling himself and of treacheiy. (') Cicero, in 
1190, had promised Catiline to defend liim ; f ) and 
a year before, the Consul Torcpiatus, one *of the 
most esteemed chiefs of the Senate, pleaded* for the 
same individual accused of embezzlement. (') 

IX. We thus see that the misfortunes of the xiie difficulty 
times obliged the most notable men to have ^"lings 

. M 

(*) Sallust, CatlUnc, 19. 

(®) Plutardh, OicerOj 15, ^ * 

0 am preparing at this moment defend Catiline, my 
c<Wpetitor. I hope, if I obtain his acquittal, to find him disposed 
come to an underetandmg witb mo' on ou| next steps. If he is 
against this, I will [I shall Icnow w^t to do (?^ take my way” 

(CieVo, Letters to Attmis, L il) 

(*) Cic^fo, OiHiMotifor 8yll^ 29, 
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with those whoso aiitecedei^ts seemed to devote them 
to contempt. 

•til tim(‘s of t;rausition, when a cfioice must he 
made between a glorious past and an unknown 
future, tlie rock is, that bold and unscrupulous men 
alone thrust themsolve.s forward ; others, more timid, 
and tlie slaves of prejudices, remaip in the shade, 
or (viler some obstacle to the ivovemen*i; which hurries 
awav society into new ways, it is always a great 
I'vil for a country, , a • prey to agitations, wdien the 
partv of the honest, or that of the good, as Cicero 
calls them, <b) not embrace the new ideas, to direct 
b\ moderating them. Hence profound divisions. On 
the one side, unknown nn'ii often take possession oi" 
4^,be good or bacOpassions of the crowd ; on the other, 
honourable men, immovable or •morose, oppose all 
jirogiTss, and by tlu'ir obstinate resistanct' excite 
legitimate inipatieius' and lamentable violence. Tlie 
o])position of these last has the double inconvenienec 
of leaving the way clear to those Avbo are less ivortby 
than tliems(;lve.s, and of throwing doubts into the 
minds of that floating mass, wiiich judges parties 
much more by tlie bonourableness of men than by 
th(‘ value of ideas. 

\\^at was then ]nissing in Home oilers a striking 
examjTO (tf this, \\'as it not reasonable, in fact, that 
men should liesitihe to' i)Vef(*r a faction wliich had at 
its head such illustrious names as Horteu.siiis, Cutuhis, 
ii’cellus, Luculhis. and Cato, to that which had for 
its main-stayii individuals like Gahinius, Manilius, 
Catiliue, Vatinius, and Clodius ? What more legiti- 
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iiiatc in the eyes of tlie|desceii(lants of the ancient 
iiiniiJies tlian*^this resistance to all chaug-e, and this 
disposition to consider all reform as LTtopian ’and 
almost as sacrilege ? WHuit more logical for them 

o o 

than to admire Cato’s firmness of sold, who, still 
young, allowed himself to he ihenaced with death 
rather than admit tlu' possibility of becoming one 
ilav the defemtt'r of the cause of the allies' claiihin<j‘ 
the rights of Homan citiz(‘us ? (') ifow not compre- 
hend the sentiments of Catuhis and Horlensius obsti- 
nately defending the privileges of the aristocracy, and 
manifesting their fears at this general inclmation to 
concentrate all power in the hands of one individual r 
And yet the cause maintained lyy thes(' men was 
condemned to perish, as everything w'hich has had it? 
time. Notwithstanding their virtues, tlu'y were only 
an additional obstacle to tin* steadv march of civilisa- 
tion, because they ivanted the ([ualities most essential 
for a time of revolution — -an appreciation of the 
wants of the moment, and of the problem's of tin* 
future. Instead of trying ivhat they eoidd save from 
the shipwreclc of the ancient regime, just breaking 
to pieces against a fearful rock, the corruption of 
political morals, They refused to admit that the justi- 
tutions to which the Republic owed its grandc]|j||jCould 
bring about its decay. Terrified at all innovation, 
they confounded in the same anathyma tljc seditioim 
enterprises of certaip tribunes, and the just reclama- 
tions of the citizens. Rut their influence was so con- 
siderable, and ideas consecrated bv time have so much 

* 

. (') I’hitarcli. C'lr/y. 
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empire over minds, that tlnj^y would have yet hindered 
the triiim])h of the popular cause, if Cjn^’ar, in jiutting 
him1!5elf at its head, had not given it a new glory 
and an irresistil)h‘ force. A like an army, can 

only conquer with a chief Avorthy to command it ; 
and all tliose aVIio, Tsince the (dracchi, had unfurled 
the standard of reform, had sullied ihwith blood, and 
compromised it by revolts. CVesar rais^ed and jmrified 
it. To constitute his party, i,t is true, he had recourse 
to agents bu\ little estimated ; the best architect can 
build only Avith the materials under his liand ; but 
his* constiint endeavour Avas to associate to himself 
the most trustworthy men, and he s})ared no effort 
to gain by turns Pompey, Cinssus, Cicero, SerAulius 
ti^iejho, (^. Fufuis Calenus, Serv. Sulpicius, and many 
others. 

In moments of transition, Avhen the old system 
is at an end, and the new not yet established, the 
grcjatest difliculty consists, not in overcoming the 
obstacles Avhich an* in the way of the ad\"ent of a 
regime demanded by the country, but to establish 
the latter solidly, by establishing it upon the con- 
currence? of honourable men j>enetrated Avith the new 
ideas, and steady in their principles.*^ 
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T. In the year ()!)(), the* carulklates for tlie cousiil- 
sliip were Ciecro, C. Antonins llybrida, L. Cassius 
Longinus, Q. Cornlliclus, C. Lucinius, Saccu’clos, 
Siilpicius Galba, and Catiline. (0 Informed of tli(‘ 
plots so long in 2 )rogress, the Senate determined to 
combat the conspiracies of the last J3y throwing all 
the votes tluy could dispose of upon Cicero, who wa§ 
thus unanimously elected, and took possession of his 
office at the beginning of This choice made uj) 

for the mediocrity of his colleague Antonins. 

The illustrious orator, whose eloquence h^d such 
authority, was born at Arpinum, of obscure parents ; 
he had served some time in tlie war of iho allies ; (~) 
afterwards, his orations acquired for him a great repu- 
tation, amongst others the defence of the youug* Itoscius, 
whom the dictator would have despoiled of his paternal 
heritage. After the death of S 5 dla, he was ^ap|lbinted 
quaestor and sent to Sicily., Jn 08^4, he lashed with 
his implacable speech the atroctfcies of VerrUS ; at la^^ 

in 688, he obtained -the praetorship, and displayed in 

• • • 

(q Asconitis, Cicero's Orattoiif “ In Togd Camiida” p. 82, edit. 
Orelli. 

(•) Plutaroh, Cic&rot 3. 


Cicero and 
Antohiu.s^ 
ConsuLs (61)1). 
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tills capacitv those sciitiiiK^its of liigh ])robity autl of 
justice Avhich distinguislied Mm thi‘oug’(^vout Ms whole 

CJ 

carocT. J^ut tlic Esteem of liis follow-citizens yvwld 
not have sulficod, in ordinary tiines, to have raised 
liini to tlie first ma^’istraev. ‘‘ The dread ot the 
eoii>piraev,” says Sallust, “ was the cause of his ele- 
\atiou. Lender other cirVumstances/the pride of the 
n()])ilitv would have revolted ai:>*ainst such a choice. 
'Die eoiisulsliip Avould liave l.'een considered profaned, 
if, even with snpe'l’ior merit, a new maii(') had 
obtained it ; but, on the approach of danger, envy 
and ])vide hceame silent.” (•) The lioman aristocracv 
must have g-reatly lost its inihience, when, at a critical 
moment, it allowed a new man to possess luori' 
Authority over the ])eo])le than one from its own 
rallies. 

(]y birth, as well as by his instincts, Cicc'ro belonged 

to the popidar Jiarty ; nevertheless, the irresolution of 

his iiiind, sensible to tlatterv, and his fear of inno- 
( • 

vation.s, Jed him to servo by turn the rancours of the 
great or tlKJse of the jieople. (’) Of upright heart, 

but pusillanimous, he only saw rightly when his self- 

■ 

(’) I’liey callod iicv/ mm those wlio amongst tlioir ancestors 
couiiteti iiojic that liinl lii‘](t a Jiigh magistracy. (Appian, ClciL 
If. 2 .) — Cicero also eontirni.s this liiet: “1 am the first new 
man rliat, lor a great number of years, is I’emomhered to have 
.ip[)oint(fd consul ; anddlii^^ eihin\‘nt post, in wdiich the iiohiJity were 
iit a manner fAitr( 3 ne}uid, and to w hich they had closed all the arenues, 
5^011 lia\'e, to idacc me at yom* head, forced the barriers; you luiro 
desired that merit heneefortli find tliom open.” (Cicero, Sccutnl 
Oi'nfiiuh Oil fho Afjruvo^i LfnVf 1 .) 

(-) Sallust, OaiiUnf*, 

(■'•) “yUctu-o favonred soimdimes the one, somctiinos the other, to- 
be .>ougla after by both parti<*s." (Dio Cassius, XXXVI. ’Jd.) 
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osteciTi .was not at stake or liis interest in dangc'r. 
lOlected consul, he ranged^ iiiinself on tlio side of tlic ’ 
♦Senate, and resisted all proposals advantageons to’ tlte 
nniltitnde. CVesar honoured his talent, but had little 
(•onfidence in his character; hence lie was averse to 
Ids candidature, and hostile cWriitig the whole of Ids 
consulship. 

11. Scarcely had t’ic(‘n^ entered on his functions, . 
when the tribune 1 ^. Servilius* Jiullus reVived one of 
those projects winch, for ages, have had the effect of 
< 'citing to the highest degree both flie avidity of 
the proletaries and the anger of the Senate : it w'as 
an agrarian law. 

It contained the following jwovisions: To sell*, 
with certain e.\cc]Hious,(') the territories recently 
coiKjuered, and some other domains but little pro- 
<luctive to the Stab'; devoting the proceeds to the 
j)urehase, by i)rivat(‘ contract, of lauds in Italy which 
were to be divided among the indigent citizens; to 
cause to be nominated, according to the customary 
mode Ibr the electuni of grand pontiff — that is, by 
.seventi'cn tribes, drawn by lot from the thirty-tive — 
ten comniissioncTs or decemvirs, to whom shoidd be 
left, for five 3 'ears, the pow'er, absolute and without 
control, of distributing or alienating the domains (}f 
the Repidjlic and private *propertfes wh^t'A'er tlniy 
liked, No one could be appointed who was not 
pi’esent in Rome, which excluded j^^ompey,* and the 
authority of the decemvirs was to be sanctioned by 


\griirlrtt) I. aw 
of 


(*) Secoml Oration m fho Agrarian Liv, 2o. 
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:i curiate law. To thcnY alone Avas intrusted the 
right to decide what belonged to the State and what 
to individuals. The lands of the public doinain, which 
should not be alienated were to be charged Avith 
a considerable impost. (*) The decemvirs had also 
the ]x>Aver of co'mpehing all the generals, Pompej ex- 
ct'pted, to account for the- booty aud» money receiAn'd 
during Avar, but not yet dejiosited in {he treasmy, or 
cm|)l<)yed upon some monument. They AA’crc allowed 
to found colonies anywhere they thought proper, 
pai’ticularly in the teiTitoiy of Stella, and in the oger 
of ‘CamiKinia, Avhere five thousand Homan citizens 
W(‘re to be established. In a Avord, the administra- 
tion of the revenues and the resources of the State 
iVtme almost Avliolly into their hands; they had, 
moreover, their lictors; they could take the omens, 
and choose amongst the knights two hundn'd persons 
to execute their decrees in the proA’inces, and these 
AA'ore without aj)peal. 

This^ project olfered iuconA’cniences, but also great 
advantages. '• Hullus, certainly, aa’us to blame for not 
designating all tlie places where he wished to esta- 
blish colonies; for making two exemptions, one 
favourable, the other unfaAmurable 'to Pompey ; foj‘ 
assigning to the decemvii-s poAvers too extensive, 
tending to arbitrary acts and speculations : never- 
theless, hi^ project had an important political aim. 

(’) The territories conceded by u trciity b6ing excepted, which freed 
Irom tills Obligation tl4.3 Alncan temtory, which had become, since 
Scipio, the pi’oporty of the Eepiiblic, and given by Pom|!)ey to 
TJioinpsjd. In Campania every colonist was obliged to have ten 
jnifomy and, on the territory of Stella, twelve. 
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Tlic public domain, encroached upon by usurpations 
or by the colonies of SyAa, had almost disappeared. 
The law was \o re-constitute it by the sale of con- 
quered territories. On the other side, the lands con- 
fiscated in great number by Sylla, and ghen or sobl 
at a paltry price to his partisiJns, liad suffered a 

general depreciaj;ion, for the ownei'sliip Avas liable to 

« 

be contested, dnd they no longer found pprehasers. 
^riie llepublic, while desirous of relieving the j^oorer 
class, had thus an interest in raising ’the price of 
these lauds and in securing tbe holders. Tlie project 
of llullus Avas, in fact, a veritable law ‘of i I’ldemnlty . 
There are injustices Avhic-Ii, sanctioned l)y time, ought 
also to be sanctioned by law'i in order to extinguish 
the causes of dissension, by restoi'ing' their security t'ii 
e.xisting things, and its \aluc to property. 

If the great orator had knoAA'u how to raise him- 
self al)Ovc the questions of person and of party, he 
would, like Cjcsar, have supported tbe ju-oposal of the 
tribune, amending oidy Avhat Avas too absolute or too 
vagiAC in it; but, oA'erreached by tbe faction of tlie 
great, and desiring to jdease the knights, aa’Iioso inte- 
rests the laAV injured, he attacked it Avitli his usual 
eloqueuce, exaggerating its defects. It Avoidd only 
benefit,, he said, a small number of persons. Whilst 
appearing to favour Pompey, it deprived’ him, on 
account of his absence, of the chance of being chosep 
decomAur. It allowed some individuals to dispose of 
kingdoms like Egypt, and pf the iiumense territories 
of Asia. Captia would become the capital of Italy, 
and liome, surrounded by a girdle of military colonies 
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<Tevot(‘(l to tvn w\v tyrants, Yvonld lose its i)ulo])cn- 
Monco. 'fo ])iuTluist‘ tlio ]ai{(ls, ilistead ot apportioning^* 
the ^Avas monstrous, amf lie could not 

admit tliat tiny v/ould en^*ag*e tln^ ])eo])le to abandon 
the ea])ital to l»*o and laiif^uisli in the iields. "then, 
<‘xposin<^ tln^ dmilile ‘personal interest ot the author of 
tlie law, lie reminded tlnan that the fatheiMn-law of 
Ifnlkis was enriclu‘d with the spoils of 'proscripts, and 
that Jtulhis himself had reserved the rii^fht of lieimr 
nominated dt oenn ir. , - 

Cicero, muaa’theless, pointed out clearly the political 
l)(‘acin<>' of the proj(‘ct, althoiu»*h censurinj^ it, when he 
said: ‘‘ ^riie new law enriches those who occupied tin* 
domain lands, and withdraws them from public imlii^- 
imtion. How ma^iy men are embarrass(‘d by their vast 
r^ussessions, and cannot supjiort tlie odium attach(‘d to 
the largesses of Sylla ! I tow many would sell tliem, 
and find no Iniyers ! How many si^ek means, of wliat- 
ever kind, to dispossess themselves o(* them! . . . . 
And you, liomans, you are going to sell those revenues 
which your ancestors have aoipiired at the cost ol* sc» 
much sweat and blood, to augment tin* fortum^ and 
assure the trampiillity of the possessors of tlie goods 
(‘OJifiscated by S 3 11a I ” (') 

\V"e see thus that (.hcero seems to deny the neces- 
sity' of allaying the inquietudes of the tujw and mime- 
rons acquirers of this kind of national ])ropei*ty; and 
yet, when a short time afterwards another tribune 
proposed^ to relieve from cj,vic degi’adation the sons of 
prescripts, lie ppposed him, not because this reparation 
4') Cicoro, On'h'mi on ihc Agrarian Law, lirj. 
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a|>[>c>aroiI to him unjust, but for foar the rehabilitation 
in ])oIitical rights shofild chrry with it the reintegra- 
tion into the properties, a measm'e, according to^iis 
views, subversive of all interests. (^) Thus, with a 
strange inconsistenc}', Cicero combated these tv» o laws 
of conciliation ; the one because it ^easstired, the other 
because it disquieted the holders of the efteets of the 
])roscribed. Why must, it be that, amongst, mcif of 
superiority', but without convictions, talent only* too 
often serves to sustain with the lijce faciltty the most 
opposite causes? The opinion of Cicero triumphed, 
7icvertheless, thanks to his eloqiience , auTl thP ju'ojeftt, 
des]>ite the lively adhesion of the people, encountered 
in the Senate such a j-esistance, that it was abandoned 
w ithout being referred to the comitia. • • 

Ca‘sar advocated the agrarian law, becaxise it raised ’ 
the \alue of the soil, put an end to the di.sfavour 
attached to the national pro])erty, augmented the re- 
sources of the treasury, prevented the extravagance 
of the generals, delivered Rome from a turbuledt and 
dangerous popvilace by wi'esting it from degradation 
and misery. He supported the rehabilitation of tlic 
children of proscripts, becsiuse that measiu-e, pro- 
foundly reiJarativ#, put an end to one of the great 
iniquitie;^ of the past regime. 

There are victories which enfeeble the cohquerors 

(*) (.’icero. Letters io Aiiii t«i, II. 1. — Plutarch, •CVrPiv, f7. — “When , 
jouug AomunB, ftill of a>td honour, have found themselves in 
snOh. a {weitioa, that their admissibility to luaj^stracies ha$ effected 
the overthrow of the State, I have dared to bravo their enmity, to 
interdict their accosa to the comitia and to honours.* (Cicero, Ont- 
tioji L. Pito.y 

• .VOI.. L 
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more than the vanquished. Such was the success of 
Cicero. The rejection of the agrarian law, and of the 
claims of the sons of proscripts, augmented consi- 
derably the number of malcontents. A crowd of 
citizens, driven by privations and the denial of justice, 
went over to .swell the ranks of the conspirators, 
Avho, in the shade, were .preparing a revolution ; and 
Cffifiar, jiained at seeing the, Senate reject that sage 
and ancient policy which had saved Rome from so 
many agitations, resolved to undermine by every 
means its authority. For this purpose he engaged 
the tribune, T. Labienus, the same who was after- 
Avards one of his best lieutenants, to get up a 
criminal accusation Avhich was a direct attack upon 
^he abuse of one of the prerogatives of the govern- 
ment. f) 


TiUof _ 
.ibizinB (691). 


III. For a long time, when internal or external 
troubles were apprehended, Rome was put, so to 
speak; in a state of siege, by the sacramental formula, 
according tp which the consuls were enjoined to see 
that the BeptMic received no injury; then the power 
of the. consuls was unlimited;!^) and often, in.sedi- 


{'5 “ They wish to deprive the Bepublic of all refuge, of every 
"uarantee safety in diflicult conjunctures.” (Cicero, Oration for 
Eabirius, 2.) 

( 2 ) “This supremVi power i^hich, according to the institutions of 
dome, the Senate cenfers upon the magistrates, consists in raising 
troops, in making war, in keeping to their duties, by every means, the 
allies and citizens ; in exercising supremely, equally at Eomo or 
abroad, both civil anh military authority. In all Other cases, without 
the express order of the people, none of these prerogatives are con- 
< feired upon the consuls:” (Sallust, Catilinej 29.) 
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tlons, t\e Senate liacl profited by this omnipotence 
to rid itself of certain faltious individuals without 
observing the ^orms of justice. The more frcqiflsnt 
the agitations had become, the more they had used, 
this extreme remedy. The tribunes always pro- 
tested ineffectually against a measuVo which suspended 
all the established laws, localised assassination, and 
made Home a battle-field. Labienus tried iinew* to 

blunt in the hands of the Senate so formidable a 

• • 

weapon. 

Thirty-seven years before, as will be remembered, 
Satuminus, the vohuit promoter of an a*grailan laA', 
had, by the aid of a riot, obtained possession of the 
Capitol ; the country had been declared in danger. The 
fribunc perished in the struggle, afid the seuatoi* 
0. Habirius boasted ‘of having killed hin). Despite 
this long interval of time, Labienus accused Rabirius 
under an old law of perdaelllo, which did not leave 
to the guilty, like the law of treason, the power of 
• voluntary exile, but, by declaring him a ^ public 
enemy, authorised against him cruel and ignominious 
punishments. (’ ) This procedure provoked considerable 
agitation ; the Senate, which felt the blow struck at its 
Ijrivileges, was unwilling to put any one to trial for 
the execution of an act authorised by itself. The , 
people and the tribunes^ on the contrary, * insisted 
that the accused should be brought before tribunal. 
Every passion was at work. Labienus claimed to * 
atenge olie of his uncles, massacred •^th Satuwiinus ; 
an,4 he had the audacity to expose in •the Campus 
(*) Cicero, Oration for ItabiHut, 9. 

B B 2 
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^lartuis tlic portrait ot’tlic tactions tribune, forgetting- 
the case of Sextus Titiu4, condemned, on a former 
occSision, for the .mere fact of having fireserved in his 
house the likeness of Saturninus. (’) The affair was 
brought, according to ancient usage, before the de- 
ceun irs. Ca?s(n’, apd fiis cousin Lucius Cajsar, w(‘re 
designated l)y the pradf^i* to perform the functions 
of j'udges. The very violence, of the ficcusation, com- 
pared with the eloquence of his defenders, Hor- 
tensius and Cicero, ixverthrew the charge of liPnlneUh). 
X(!V<Ttheless, Ilabirius, condemned, apix'aled to the 
people; but the animosity against him Avas so great 
that tlie fatal sentence Avas about to be irrevocably 
pronounced, Avheu the prjetor, Metellus Oder, de\dsed 
Vi stratagem to iIiTcst the course of justice; he carri('(! 
aAvay the standard planted at the Janiculum. (•) This 
battered flag fox-merly annouuced an iuA'asion of the 
country round Rome. Immediately all deliberation 
ceaseil, and the people i-ushed to arms. The Eomans 

Averi' gre.-it formalists ; and, moreoA-er, as this custom • 
« 

left to the magistrates the poAver of dissolving at their 
Avill the comitia, they had the most cogent motives 
I'or ]n-t*serving it; the assembly soon separated, and 
the afliiir was not tak(‘n up again. CtPsar, never- 
theless. had hoped to attain his object. He did not 
demand ‘the head of Ihibirius, A\-hom, Avhen he AA'as 
f,ubsequeiitly dictator' he treated with favour; he 
only Avishod to slunv to the Senate the strength of the 
po])ulav party, aipl to AvaiTi it that henceforth it AA'ould 

• (*) Siu'toiiniK, Civnar, 1-2. 

, (-) Dio Cussius. XXX Vir. 26, 27. 
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tu) luorcMic permitted,^ as iu tlie time of the Gracclii, 
to sacrifice its ^adversaries in the name of the ]nil)lic 
safety. 

If, on tlie one Inuid, Ca'sar let no opportunity 
f‘scape of branding* the former* regime, on the otljer 
!ie was the earnest advocate of the provinces, which 
vainly looked tbl* justice and protection from Itome. 
lie had, for example,’ the same year accused of 
;)eculatioif C. Calpnrniiis Piso, consul in OS 7, and 
afterAvards governor of Transpadaife Gaul, and brought 
him to trial for haviim* arbitrarilv caused an inlia- 

! ■ 'l ^ * ’I • * 

bit ant of that country to be executed. The accused 
was acquitb'd through the induence of Cicero; l)ut , 

(kesar liad sliown to the Transpadanes tliat he was 
('ver tlie representative of tlieir interests and tlieif^ 

\ igilant patron. 

IV. He soon received a brilliant proof of the 
popularity he enjoyed. The dignity of sovereign «;:i! . 
pontiff’ one of the most important in the Eepublic, 

AA'as for life, and gave great influence to the individual 
clothed with it, for religion mingled itself in all the 
public and prh ate acts of the Romans. 

Metellns Piif^, sovereign pontiff, dying in jBfll, 
the most illustrious citizens, such as P. Servilius. 
Isaui’icus, and Q. Lutatius Catulus, prince of the 
iienate, put tliemselves at the head*^of th^ ranks of* 
candidates to replace^ him. Caesar also solicited the* 

’ office, and, desirous of proving himself worthy of it, 

^he published, at this time doubtless, a* very exten- 
sive treatise on the augural law, and another* pn* 
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astronomy, ilesi^nod to make known in. Italy tin- 
discoveries of tlio Alexandrian school./*) 

Scrvilius Isiufricus and Catnliis, relying on their 
antecedents, and on the esteem in which they were 

held, believed themselyes the more sure of election, 

• • 

becanse, since riyllfi, the people had not interfered in 
the nomination of grand pontiff, the colleg*; solel}' 
*tlu‘ elcHioii. Labieiius, to facilitate CV\sav s 
access to this liigli dignity, obtained a plebiscitnm 
restoriii<i' tlu^ nom*inatioii to the siiflratres of tin' 

n 

2)eople. This mann'nvrc disconcerted the other com- 
petitors without discoiii'aging them, and, as usual, 
they attempted to seduce the electors with moue}'. 
All who held ■with the party of the nobles uuiteil 
Against Ca'sar, who combated solicitation by solicita- 
tion, and sustained the stniggle by the aid of con- 
siderable loans ; h(‘ know how to interest in his 
success, according to Appian, both the poor that he 
had paid, and the rich from whom he borrowed. (■’) 
Gatulus, knowing Caisar to be greatly in debt, and 
snistaking his character, offered him a large sum to 
desist. He answered him that be Avould borrow a 
much greater sum of him if he would support his 
candidature. ('*) 

(0 Macrobius, Hatnrncdln, 1. 1 6.~-Prisciaii, vi., p. 710, edit. .Putsch. 
— Macrobius (/. c.) thb ItitJi book of tlio treatise of Cuisav on 

fiio Auspice*.— Dio Cassius (xxxvii.) expresses Jiimsolf thus : “Above 
all, because lie bad supported Labieims against Pabirius, and bad 
not voted for the death of Lcutulus.” Put the Greek* author errs : 
the nomination of C^sar to tlie high pontificate took place before 
the conspiracy of Catiline. (Sec Velleius Paterculus, II. 4;b) 

(-), Appian, CivU JVa/i's, II. 1, 8, 14. 

(^) Plutarch, Ccosar, 7. 
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At kygth the great day arrived which was to 
decide the . i'uture of Caisar ; when he started to 
present himself at the- eouiitia, the most glooni}'^ 
thoughts agitated liis ardtmt mind, and calculating 
that if he should not Me cee^, his debts would con- 
strain him perhaps to go into •exil^, he embraced 
his mother and said, “ 'la’i-day thou wilt see me 
grand pontiff or a fugitive.” (') The most* brilliant 
siiccess crowned his eflwrts, and what added to his 
ioy was Ids obtaining more vott's in the tribes of 
his adversai'ies than they had in all the tribes put 
together. ('•) * 

Such a victory made the Senate fear whether 
Cjesar, sti'ong in his ascendancy over the people, 
might not proceed to the greatest excesses ; but hh< 
conduct remained tlie same. 

Hitherto he had inhabited a very moderate house, 
in the (juarter called Suburra; nominated sovereign 
pontiff, he was lodged in a public building in the Via 
Sacra. (^) This new position necessarily obliged him, 
indeed, to a sumptuous life, if we may Jhdge by the 
luxuriousness displayed at the I’eception of a simple 
pontiff, at Avhich he assisted as king of the s&crifices, 
and of which iTlacrobius has preserved to usj the 
curious* details. (’") Moreover, he built himself a 
superb villa on the Lake of Nomi, near Aricia. 

(*) Plutarch, C'cesor, 7. 

(’) Suetonius, Gceaar, iS. 

(») Suetonius, Cceaar, 46. 

(<) “ On the 23rd of August, the day of inauguration of Leutulus, 
flamen of Mara, the house was decorated, and couches Qf ivory 
were sot up in the triclinia. In the two first halls .Whre the pontifik 
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,'^ConqpiEacj, 


V. Catiline, who has already been spoken of, luul 
twice failed in his designi upon the consulship ; ho 
solicited it again ifor the year 692, without abandon- 
ing his plans of conspiracy. The moment seemed 
favourable. Tompey being in Asia, Italy was bared 
of trooj)s; Antoniils, associah'd in the plot, shared 
the consulship with Cioeyo. Calmt existed on the 
surface, .whilst passions, half extinguished, and 
bruised interests, offered the first man bold 
enough, numerous m^ans of raising commotions. (*) 
The men whom Sylla had despoiled, as well as those 
he* had eliriched, but Avho had dissipated the fruits 
of their immense plunder, uere equally discontented ; 
so that the same idea of subversion fomed a bond of 
union between the victims and the accomplices of the 
’past oppression. * 

Addicted to excesses of every kind, Catiline 


Q. (ktuIiL>, ^milius Lepidiw, D. HilainiS), C. Ciosar, kiiigol’ tlio 
hdcrifice.t, jind . . , L. Julius Cix^wir, augur. The third received 
the vestals. Tlio repast was thus composed For the first coui’sc : 
scti-urcliius, ra^ oysters in any quantity, pcloridcs (a kind of oyster 
of extraordinary size), spondyli (shell-fish of the oyster kind), 
thrushes, asparagus; and, lower down, a fat hen, a vol-au-veut of 
large oysfers, and sea-acoms black and white (sea and river shell- 
fish according to Pliny). Then more spondyli, flycomaridee (another 
shell-fish mentioned by Pliny), sea-nettles, boccafioos, filets of venison 
wild boar, fatted fowls powdered with flour, beccafieo^, imiric^s 
and pmple •fish (shell-fish bristling with points, which yielded the 
purple of the ancient^. Second course : sows’ udders, wild boar’s 
haad, fish-pie^BOWs’ udder-pie, ducks, boiled teal, hares, *roast fowls, 
♦.tarch (flour that is obtained in the same manner as stwch, vfitJ||out 
grinding— many sorts of creams, amyla/H(t, were made of it)^ joaves 
from Piceifum.” (Mwobius, 8ai\mialia, III. 9.) 

(^) “ It was a{ the very point when it required no mpr^ tO npBOfc 
tho weakly government than a slight impnlso iVom. the bo)d 
mail wh*o presented himself” (Plutarch, Vic^o, 150 " 
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ilveamed^in the midst of his orgies, of the overthrow 
of the oligarchy ; hu^ wc tiiay doubt his desire to put 
all to fire anS. sword, as Cicero says, and as hiost 
historians have repeated after liim. Of illustrious 
birth, questor in C77, he distinguished himself in 
Macedonia, in the army of Curio ? he had been piietor 
in 6SC, and governor of Africa the year following 
He was accused of having in liis youth imhrued his 
bands in Sylla’s Inurders, .of having associated with 
tlic most infamous men, and of having been guilty of 
incest and other crimes , there Avould be no reason for 
exculpating him if we did not know how prodigal 
political parties in their triumph are of calumnies 
against the vanquished. Besides, ue must acknow- 
ledge that the vices with which he Avas charged lib 
shared in common w’ith many personages of that epoch, 
among others with Antonins, the colleague o^ Cibero, 
who subsequently undertook his defence Crifted with 
a high intelligence, and a raic energy, Catiline could 
not have meditated a thing so insensate as massaci’e 
and burning. It would have been to siiok to reign 
over ruins and tombs. The truth wdll present itself 
better in the following portrait, traced by Cicerb, seven 
}earB after the death of Catiline, when, returning, to a 
calmer appreciation) the great orator painted in less, 
sombre colours him whom Jie^ had so disfigured : — 

“ This Capline, you cannot have forgotteji, I think 
had, if not the ^teiditgr, at least thp ^i,|^»earahil!e of 
greatest virt^r He i^sociatedwith a ctolvd. of 
pen, httt he ^^ted to be devoted to men of 
greatest etlan^pon. Tf hip deb&uchtay'fhad power-" 
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, ful attractions, lie applied himself with no le‘'S ardour 
to labour and affairs. The fire of pas|ions devoured 
his Wart, but he had also a taste for the labours of 
. war. No, 1 do not believe there ever existed on this 
earth a man who offeree^ so monstrous an assemblage 
of passions and qualities so varied, so contraiy, and in 
continual antagonism witlb each othei*.” (^) 

f • 

The Conspiracy, conductecl hy the adventurou?; 
spirit of its chief, had acquired codsiderable develop- 
nient. Senators, kifights, young patricians, a great 

number of the notable citizens of the allied towns, 

*.*.*.. 

jiartook in it. (Jicero, informed of these designs, 
assembles the Senate in the Temple of Concord, and 
communicates to it the information he had received : 
lie informs it that, on the oth of the calends of No- 
vember, a rising was to take place in Etruria; that 
on the morrow a riot would break out in Rome ; that 
the lives of the consuls were threatened; that, lastly, 
everywhere stores of warlike arms and attempts to 
enlist the gladiators indicated the most alarming 
preparations*. Catiline, questioned by the consul, ex- 
claims, that the tyri|nny of some men, their avarice, 
their inhumanity, are the true causes of the uneasiness 
which torments the Republic ; then, repelling with 
•scorn th^ projects of revolt which they imputed to 
him, he concludes wiiji.this threatening figure of 
sfieech: “ffhe Roman people is a robust 'body, but 
without head : I shall be that head.” (") He departed 

(*) Cicero, OMionfar M. Cielhis, r>. This oration WM delivorod 
’in the. year 696. 

(“) Plutarch, Cicero, 19. 
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■with tlttiie wordb, leaving -the Senate undecided and 
trembling. T^e assembly, ‘mean'while, passed the usual 
decree, enjoining the consuls to watch that ihc Be- 
public received no injury. 

The election of consuls, for the following year, 
till then deferred, took place on the ^Ist of October, 
091, and Silanus havinsr he<^ nominated with Murena, 
Catiline was a third ‘time rejected. He ‘then dis- 
patched to different part** of Italy his agents, and 
among others, C. Mallius into Etruria, Septimius to 
the Picenum, and C. Julius into Apulia, to organise 
the revolt. (^) At the mouth of the Tiber, a division 
of the fleet, previously employed against the* pirates, 
was ready to second his projects. (") At Rome even 
the assassination of Cicero was boldly attempted. 

The Senate was convened again on the 8th of 
November. Catiline dared to attend, and take his 
seat in the midst of his colleagues. Cicero, in a 
speech which has become celebrated, aposkuphised 
him in accents of the strongest indignation, and bj' 
a crushing denunciation forced him retire. (®) 
Catiline, accompanied by three’ hundred of his ad- 
herents, left the capital next morning *to join 

Mallius. (*) During the following days, alatming 
* 

(^) Sallust, CodUiffiQt 27 , 28 , 

(^) This is deduced from vliat (III. 6) says of the com- 

luandof the fleet whioh L, Gellius had, and &anv a passage in Oic«*io. 
(Mut Oratiim after his MetwrUy 7.)— L. Gellius expresses himself 
diearly upon the danger* the ^public had run, and proposed the 
of n eivic crown to Cicero. (CicA*o, Letters ^to AtHeus^ 

3. — ^Aulus Gellius, V, 6.) 

(•) Oieero, F$rH Oatil4%e Oration, 1 ; Setond OatiU^te Oration, 1. • 

(♦) SaSnst, CatUinB;2i% 
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news arriving from all parts threw I{ome^.into the 
utmost anxiety. Stupor ' reigned there. To the 
auiii^ation of fetes ‘and pleasures liad, all of a sudden, 
, succeeded a gloomy silence. Troops wore raised; 
armed outposts were placed at various points; Q. 
Mareius Rex 1)5 di^atched to Fajsulse {Fiesole) -, Q. 
!Metelhis Cretiens into Apulia; Pomponius Rufus to 
Ca[)na ; Q. Metellus Celer into the l^icenum ; and, 
lastly, the consul, C, Antonius, fed an army into 
Ktruria. Cicero had detached the latter from the 
eouKjiiracy hy giving him the lucrative government 
of Afacedonia. (*) He accepted in exchange that of 
(rani, which he also subsequently renounced, not 
wishing, after his consulship, to quit the city and 
dojiart as proconsul. Tlic principal conspirators, at 
the head of whom were the prietor Lentulus and 
Cethegus, remained at Rome. They continued ener- 
getically the preparations for the insurrection, and 
entered rinto communication with the envoys of the 
Allobroges. Cicero, secretly informed by his spies, 
among othets by Curius, watched their doings, and, 
when he had indisputable proofs, caused them to be 
aiTested* convoked the Senate, and exposed the plan 
of the conspiracy. 

• Lentulus was obb'ged to resign the pitetorship. 
Out of nine cohspiratoi;s convicted of the attempt 
against tliQ, Eepuhlic» five only failed to escape j they 
were confided to the custody . of the magishinies 
appointed consul. Lentulus wag <d^Vere^' 

to. his kinsm&n 'Lentulus Spinther; L. Statiliug tn* 
(') .Salhist, Cniiline, 30, 31. — Plutarch, 17. ' ’ 



Cicsar; ^abinius to Crassus; Cethegiis to Coruificlus ; 
and Caepariiis, wLo was taken in liis fliglit, t(» the- 
senator Cn. Terentius. (*) The Senate was on tho 
point of proceeding against them in a manner in 
Avhich all the forms of ^pistice would ha's e been 
A'iolated. The criminal judgments vfere not within 
its corapetcncev* and neither the consul nor the 
assembly .had* the right to condemn a* Itonian 
citizen without the coufuia’ence of the people. Be 
that as it may, the senatoi’s assembled for a last time 
on the 5th of December, to deliberate on the punish- 
ment of the conspirators ; they were less numerous 
than on the preceding days. Many of them were 
^n^villing to pass sentence of death against citizens 
belonging to the great patrician families. 8i>me,, 
however, were in favour of capital punishment, in 
spite of the law Portia. After others had spoken, 
Cwsar made the following speech, ^e beai-iiig of 
which merits particular attention : — 

“ Conscript fathers, all who deliberate upon doubt- 
ful matters o^ght to be uninfluenced by Hatred, aftec- 
tion, angerj or pity. When we are animated by these 
sentiments, it is hard to iinravel the truth; and no 
one has erer been able to serve at once his passions 
and his* interests. Free vour reason of that which* 
Ij^louds it, and you will be strong ; if passion invade 
.yorir mind and rules it, you will be- without strength, ' 
It here* the bccasion, consdript fathers, to 

hotv^ jtnaiiy kings ’ and .pci^es,* eat^ 

way or 
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but I prefer remmdin<r you how our anccstprs, un- 
swayed by prejudice, perfoAued* good and just deeds. 
* [n our Maccdoniaei war against jKing^ Perseus, the 
, Republic of Ehodes, in its power and pride, although 
it owed its greatness to the support of the Roman 
people, jirovod disloyal and hostile to us ; but when, 
on the termination of thi«, war, the :tite of the Rho- 
dians was brought under deliberationj’ our ancestors 
left them unpunished in .or^er that no one should 
ascribe the cause of flie war to their riches rather 
than to their Avrongs. So, also, in all the Punic wars, 
although ‘the Carthaginians liad often, both during 
peace and during the truces, committed perfidious 
atrocities, our fathers, in spite of the opportunity, 
nbver imitated t'hcm, because they thought more of 
their honour than of vengeance, hbwever just. 

“And you, conscript fathers, take care that the 
crime of P. Leptulus and liis accomplices overcome 
not the sentiment of your dignity, and consult not' 

c 

your anger more than your reputation. Indeed, if 
there be a punishment adequate to their offences, I 
Avill approve the neiv measure; but if, on the ctfn- 
ti'ary, the vastness of the crime e.vceeds all that can 
be irqagined, we should adhere, I thiiik, to that which 
has been provided by the laws. r 

“ Most of those who have expressed their opinion 
before me Jiave tipplored in studied and magniloquent 
ierms the misfortune of the Republic; thay hav ft rft- 
counted of war and the suffering^ of the 

vanquished, the’i&pes of young girls and boys, infants 
torn from the arms of their parents, mpt^iers delivered 
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to tho'Juhts of the vanquihhcr, tlie pillage of temples 
and houses, the carnage •and burning everywhere; 
in short, arms> corpses, blood, and mourning, ©ut, * 
by the immortal gods, to what tend these speeches ? 
To make you detest the conspiracy ? What ! will he 
whom a plot so great and so atrocious .has not moved, 
be inflamed by ^a speech ? , Xo, not so ; men never 
consider their personal .injuries slight ; many meli re- 
sent them too keenly. But, conscript fathers, ‘that 
which is permitted to some is not permitted to others. 
'Fhose who live humbly in obscurity may err by 
passion, and few people know it; all Is equal w^th 
them, fame and fortune ; but those who, invested with 
high dignities, pass their life in an exalted sphere, 
do nothing of which every mortal Is not informed. 
Thus, the higher the fortime the less the liberty ; the’ 
less we ought to be partial, rancorous, and especially 
angry. What, in others, is named hastiness, in men 
of power is called pride and cruelty. 

“ I think then, conscript fathers, that all the 
tortures knowii can never equal the crimes of the 
conspirators ; but, among most mortals, the last im- 
pressions are permanent, and the crimes of the greatest 
culprits are ’ forgotten, to remember only the punish- 
ment, int has been too severe. 

“What D. Silanus, a man of constancy and 
courage, has said, has been inipired* in him, 1 kno^, 
by hia zeal flor the> Bepublic, and in so grave a matter* 
he has been swayed neither JbjT partiglity nor •hatred^ 

I know too well the wh^^m-e^d |)[^e«»tion of tha* 
illustrious Netc|thiel|J5s, Ms advice Secans to* 
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me, I will not sav cruel (for can one be cruel towards 
such men?), but contrary t« the* spirit of our govern- 
ment. Truly, Silauus, either fear 6r indignation 
• Avould have forced you, consiil elect, to adopt a new 
kind of punishment. As to fear, it is superfluous to 
speak of it, when, 'thanks to the active foresight of 
our illustrious consul, so »>any guards are under arras. 
As to the punishment, we maj'^he permitted to say the 
thins as it is : in affliction and misfortune death is 
the tcnnination of our sufferings, and not a punish- 
ment ; it takes away all the ills of humanity ; beyond 
are neither cares nor joy. But, in the name of the 
immortal gods, Avhy not add to your opinion, Silanus, 
that they shall 1)(' foi-thwitli beaten with rods ? Ts it 

libcausc the laAv" Portia forbids it? But other law's 

■ 

also forbid the taking away the 'lives of condemned 
citizens, and prescribe exile. Is it because it is mon‘ 
cruel to be beaten writh rods than to be put to death r 
But is there anything too rigorous, too cruel, agaihstt 
men convicted of so black a design ? If, then, this 
penalty is too light, is it fitting to respect the laAV 
upon a less essential point, and break it, in its ihost 
serious •part ? lint, it may be said, who Avill blame 
youi; decree against the parricides of the EepubHc,? 
•Time, circumstance, and fortune, whose i^price^gQvexhs 
the Avorl^. Whatever happens to them, tbey^ will 
Iwve mcnysed. liut you, senators,, consider -in- 
fluence your decision may have upon 
Abuses tjftengrojpr from precedents' good/miprppidipilE?) 
bht whemti^ power falls into the hands. 
enlightdncd^or floss honest, a jmit SPSaaonafele 
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precedei^ receives an application contrary to justice 
and reason. 

“ The Lacftdajmonians imposed japon Athens Van- * 
quished a government of thirty rulers. These began 
by putting to death without judgment all those whose 
crimes marked them out to publid-hatired ; the people 
rejoiced and said it was well*done. Afterwards, when 
the abuses ofT;his j)ower multiplied, good* and* bad’ 
alike were sacrifieed at^ tl;e instigation of caprice ,* 
the rest Avere in terror. Thus,*Athens, crushed under 
servitude, expiated cruelly her insensate joy. In 
our days, when Sylla, conqueror, cause*d to *bfe 
butchered Damasippus and other men of that descrip- 
tion, who had attained to dignities to the curse of 
tlie llepublic, who did not praise suclf a deed ? Tlio*j 
villains, those factious men, whose seditions liad 
liarassed the Republic, had, it was said, merited their 
ileath. But this was the signal for a great carnage. 
For if any one coveted the house or land of another, 
or only a vase or vestment, it was somehoAV contrived 
that he should be put in the number t)f the pro- 
scribed. Thus, those to whom the death of Dama- 
sippus had been a subject for joy, were soon them- 
selves dragged tb executiQn, and the massacres ceased 
not until Sylla had gorged all his followers with, 
riches, * 

“ It is true, I dread no^ilng of the i^rt, either 
from M. TuUlus, or from preseat ciroamstances ; hut,* . 
in a great state, there are so many )}ifferent natures ! 
Who hnows if ,at another epoch, under another consul, 
master of ah army, some imaginary plot may not* 
voj,. r. ‘ ■ 
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be believed real ? And if a consul, armed with this 
ejcample and with a decree of •the Senate, once draw 
the*sword, who wijl stay his hand or lifnit vengeance ? 

“Our ancestors, conscript fathers, were never 

wanting in prudence or decision, and pride did not 

hinder them f«om Adopting foreign customs provided 

they appeared good. Frosn the SamUites they borrowed 

' their arms, olfensive and defensive ; from the Etrus- 

« 

cans', the greater part ^f .the insignia of our magis- 
trates ; in short, aU* that, amongst their allies or their 
enemies, appeared useful to themselves, they appro- 
priated tvith* the utmost eagerness, preferring to 
imitate good examples than to be envious of them. 
At the same epoch, adopting a Grecian custom, they 
iaflicted rods Upon the citizens, and death upon 
criminals. Afterwards the Eepublic increased ; and 
with the increase of citizens factions prevailed more, 
and' the innocent were oppressed; they committed 
many excesses of this kind. Then the law Portia 
and many others were promulged, which only sanc- 
tioned the* punishment of exile against the con- 
demned. This consideration, conscript 'fathers, is, 
in my opinion, the strongest for rejecting the pro- 
posed innovation. Certainly those men were superior 
. to us in virtue and wisdom, who, with such feeble 
means, Save raised so great an empire, whilst we 
preserve yith difficulty an inheritance so gloriously 
* acquired. Are we then to set free the guilty, and 
increase with them the. army of Catiline P In no 
wise ; but I vote that their goods .;be confiscated, 

‘ themselves imprisoned in the munie^Si.,:h6st fij^ished 
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with armftfj force, to the end that no one may here- 
after propose their restoration to the Senate or even 
to the people; that whoever shall* act contrary to 
this measure be declared by the Senate an enemy 
of the State and of the public tranquillity.” (^) 

With this noble langmige, which reveals the 
statesman, compate the decfefmatory s 2 )eeches of Jhe 
orators who pleaded for the penalty of death : I 
wish,” cries Cicero* “ to snatch* from massacre your 
wives, your children, and the sainted priestesses of 
Vesta; from the most frightful outrages, youi^temjilgs ^ 
and sanctuaries ; our fair country from the most 
horrible conflagration ; Italy from devastation. (•) 

. . . The conspirators seek to slaughter all, in 

order that no one may remain to weep for the 
Republic and lament over the ruin of so great an 
empire.” (®) And when he speaks of Catiline : “ Is 
there in all Italy a poisoner, is there a gladiator, a 
brigand, an assassin, a parricide, a forger of wUls, a 
suborner, a debauchee, a squanderer, an adulterer ; is 
there a disreputable woman, a corrupter of youth, a 
man tarnished in character, a scoundrel, in short, 
who does not confess to having lived with Catiline 
in the greatest familiarity ?” (■*) Certainly, this* is 
not the (Jbol and impartial language which becomes 
a jndge. 

Cicero holds cheap the law and its principles ; he* 


(*) Saillueit, Catiline, 61. — ^Appion, Ciall it^ars, II. 6. 
(*) Cicero, Ftymfth Catilhhi Otvilon, 1. * 

(*) Oipero, Fowih CaiUim OraHon,, i* 

(*) Second Catiline OfoHon, 4. v 
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must liave, above all, arguments for his^iuse, and 

he goes to history to ^eek for facts which might 

authorise the putting to death of Itomau citizens. 

He holds forth, as an example to follow, the murder 

of Tiberius (tracchus , by Scipio Hasica, and that of 

(laius (tracchus hy the Consul Lucius Opiraius ; C) 

forgetting that bijt lately*, in a famous oration, he had 

called fhe two celebrated triUunes the most brilliant 
« 

geniuses, the true friends «f the 'people ; (•) and that 
the murderers of 'the (iracchi, for having massacred 
inviolable personages, became a butt to the hatred 
and scorn of their fellow-citizens. Cicero himself will 
shortly pay with exile for his rigour towards the 
accomplices of ^Catiline. 

Ca'sar’s speech had such an effect upoti the as- 
sembly, that many of the senators, amongst others 
the brother of Cicero, adopted his opinion. (^) l)e- 
cimus Silanus, qpnsul-elect, modified his own, and 
Cicejo at last seemed ready to withdraw from his 
responsibility, when he said : “ If you adopt the 
opinion of Cajsar, as he has always attached himself 
to the party which jwsses in the Republic as being 
that of the people, it is jmobable that a sentence of 
which he shall be the author and guarantee will 
expose, me less to popular storms.” (*) However; he 
persevered in Ijis deiju^nd for the immediate execution 
• of the accused^ Rut Cato mainly decided the viicil- 

(') Omtion against CaiUine, 2. 

(*) Second Oration on the Agnnnan'Itiip't IK • ' 

45wetoni\is, Cmar, 14. 

(*) Cicero, Fomih Oration against, CaHUw, 5. 
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lating majority of tlu) Senate by words tlie most cal- 
culated to influonce bis auditors. Far from seekinfj^ 
to touch the sitings of the higher ijputiments and* of 
patriotism, he appeals to selfish interests and fear. 

“ In tlie name of the immortal gods,” cried he, “ I 
adjure you, you, who have ever ‘held your houses, 
your lauds, youj; statues, yvnr pictures, in greater 
regard than the TLtepublie, if these goods, of what^er 
kind they be, you desire preserve; if for your 
enjoyments you would economise a nccesshry leisure ; 
rise at last from your lethargy, and take in hand the 
Hcpublic ; ” (^) which means, in othei? tetfms : “‘It* 
you wish to enjoy peaceably your riches, condemn 
tbe accused without hearing them.” I’his is Avhat 
the Senate did. * • 

A singular incidelit happened, in the midst of these * 
debates, to show to what ^int Ca'sar had awakened 
people’s suspicions. At the most animated moment 
of the discussion, a letter was brought to him. He 
read it with eagerness. Cato and other sefiators, 
supposing it to be a message from one of the con- 
spirators, insisted upon its being read to the Senate. 
Caesar handed the letter to Cato, who was seated near 
him. The lattflr saw it was a love-letter from his 

^ t 

sister Servilia, and threw it back indignantly, crying^ 
out, “ There ! keep it, drunkard !” (-) a grathitotts in- 
, suit, since he himself did Justice to* the temperance yf 
Caesar, the day when^he said that, oi all the men wlnf 

(1) SoUvKst, O^iillney 52. , 

(*) Plutarch, Tftto, 28. — See the (7owi|?amo)h Alexander md^ 
Cifaar, 7 * 
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liad overthrowTi tlie State, he was the onl^^one who 
had done it fasting. (^) « Cat6 expressed with still 
greater force the, fears of his party, *when he said : 
“ If, in the midst of such great and general alarms, 
Cajsar alone is without fear, it is for you, as well as 
me an additional -‘motive for fear.” (~) Cato, went 
further. After the condemnation of the accused to 
• death, lye tried to drive Csffsar to ’extremities, by 
■turning against them a^. opinion which the latter 
had expressed in their interest : he proposed to con- 
fiscate their goods. The debate became then warmer 
thlin evef. C'lesar declared that it was an indignity, 
after having rejected the humane part of his opinion, 
to adopt from it the rigorous spirit it contained, for 
the purpose of Aggravating the lot of the condemned 
'and adding to their punishment, f) As his pro- 
testation met with no echo in the Senate, he adjured 
the tribunes to use their right of intercession, but 
they remained deaf to his appeal. The agitation 
was at its height, and to put an end to it, the 
consul, in haste to terminate a struggle the issue of 
which might become doubtful, agreed that the con- 
fiscation should not form a part of the Senatus- 

cormdtum. ' . 

0 

Whilst the populace outside, excited -by the 
friends of the conspirators, raised seditious clamomcSj 
tlje knights who formed tke guard around the Temple 
of Concord, exasperated by the language of Caesar 
and the length ,of the debates, broke in upon . the 

(') Suetonius, Cagar, 63. (») Sallust, 52. 

- , (®) Plutarch, Cicero', ^9. ^ . 
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assembly ; they surrounded Caesar, and with threaten- 
ing words, despite hisf rank of pontiff and of praetor- 
elect, they dr§w their swords upgn him, which M. 
Curio and Cicero generously turned aside. (^) Their 
protection enabled him to regain his home . he 
declared, however, that he would ’not ^appear again in 
the Senate until the new c<jnsuls could ensure order 
and liberty for'the deliberations. ’ , • ■ 

Cicero, without loss of t}me, went with the praetors 
to seek the condemned, and conducted them to the 
prison of the Capitol, where they were immediately 
executed. Then a restless crowd, ignfirant of what 
was taking place, demanding what had become of the 
prisoners, Cicero replied with these simple words, 
“ They have lived ” 0 • • 

We are easily tonvinced that Caesar was not a' 
conspirator, but this accusation is explained by the 
pusillanimity of some and the rancour of others. 
Who does not know that, in times of crisis, feeble 
governments always tax sympathy for the Accused 
wifh complicity, and are not sparing nif calumny 
towards their adversaries ? Q. Catulus* and C. Piso 
were animated against him -with so deep a hatred that 
they had impoftuned the consul to include himt in 
the prosecutions directed against the accomplices of 
Catiline. Cicero resisted. The report of'his parti- 
cipation in the plot was not*t!ie le^s spre^> and h^ 
been accredited eagerly by the crowd of the envious. 0 
Ceesar was not one of the. conspirators; if* he had 

(') SaUnst, OfMmt 49. P) SnetwdaN 0<Mar, 8, 

O SaUnsii, OaHHitt, 49. 
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been, bis influence would have been sufiicient, bo liavo 
‘ acquitted tliem triumpbantljr. (i) * Ho bad too bigb an 
’ idea<of biraself ; b^ enjoyed too great & consideration 
to tbink of arriving at power by an underground way 
and reprebensible means. However ambitious a man 
may be, be does not conspire wbcn be can attain bis 
end by lawful means. Cafsar was quite sure of being 
•raised to* the consulship, and " bis impatience never 
betrayed his ambition. Moreover, be had constantly 
showm a marked ax’^ei'sion to civil War; and why 
should be throw himself into a vulgar conspiracy with 
infifmous individuals, he who refused bis participation 
in the attempts of Lepidus when at the head of an 
array? If Cicero had believed Caesar guilty, would 
he have hesitated to accuse him, seeing he serupled 
hot to compromise, by the aid of* a false witness, so 
high a personage as Licinius Crassus ? (®) How, on 
the eve of the condemnation, could he have tmsted 
to Caesar the custody of one of the conspirators ? 
Woiild'he have exculpated him in the sequel when 
the accusation was renewed ? Lastly, if Caesar, as will 
be seen afterwards, according to Plutarch, preferred 
being the first in a village in the Alps to being 
second in Rome, how could he haVe consented to 
be the second to Catiline ? . • ' 

P) “ 'Jliey Reared liia power and the great number of friends by 
whom he was suppoi-ted, for everybody was persuaded that,,tb9 
criminals would be involved in the absolution of Caesar, inuch more 
than Csesar^in their punishment.'’ • (Plutarch, Oieero, -27.) 

(®) “ And I h^o myself since heard. Grassuc; say openly that 
this cruel affW>nt nad been caused him by Cicero," (Sallust, Cati~ 
li'ne,4S.J ■ ^ 
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The attitude of Oajsar in this matter presents 
nothing, then, which* doe« not admit an easy ex- 
planation. Whilst blaming the conspiracy, he Vas 
unwilling that, to roprc.ss it, the eternal rules of 
justice should be set aside. ^ He reminded men, 
blinded by passion and fear, that* unnecessary rigour 
is always followad by fatal .iieactions. The examples 
drawn from history serred him to prove that* modern- ' 
tion is always the •best ajlviser. It is clear also that," 
whilst despising most of the’ amthors of the con- 
spiracy, he was not Avithout sympathy for a cause 
which approached his own by common ’instincts and 
enemies. In countries delivered up to party divisions, 
how many men are there not who desii’e the over- 
throw of the existing government, ^et without tl*e 
will to take part in it conspiracy ? Such Avas the posi- 
tion of Caesar. 

On the contrary, the conduct of Cicero and of the 
Senate can hardly be justified. To violate the law 
was perhaps a necessity; but to misrepresent the 
sedition in order to make it odious, to lulve recourse 
to calumny to vilify the criminals, and to condemn 
them to death without allowing them a defence, was 
nn evident proof of weakness. In fact, if the inten- 
tions of Catiline had not been disguised, the whole of, 
Italy would have responded tc^his appeal,*so weary 
were people of the humiliaimg yo^e Avhiq)i Aveighod 
upon Eome ; but they proclaimed him as one medita-* 
tii^ conflagration, murder, and pillage. “ Already,” it 
waa.aaid, “ the torches ate lit, the assassins are at their 
posts, the conspirators drink human blood, and dibputt? 
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over the shreds of a man they have butchered.” (^) 
It was by these rumours dtxter6usly spread, by these 
^ exaggerations which Cicero himself diterwards ridi- 
culed, (®) that the disposition of the people, at first 

favourable to the insurrection, soon turned against 

it. C) ' ' 

That Catiline might h)ivc associated, like all pro- 
“moters of revolutions, with men who had nothing to 
lose ‘and everything to gain, cannot he disputed ; 
but how can we believe that the majority of his 
accomplices was composed of criminals loaded with 
tices? By the confession of Cicero, many honour- 
able individuals figured amongst the conspirators. (^) 
Inhabitants of colonies and municipia belonging to 
the first families in their country, allied themselves 
with Catiline. Many sons of sefiators, and amongst 


(*) We may read in the historians of the time the recital of fables 
invented at will to ruin the conspirators. Thus Catiline, seeking to 
bind by an oath accomplices in his crime, is represented as causing 
cups filled with human blood and wine to be passed round. (Sallust, 
Catiline, 2*2.) — According to Plutarch, they slaughtered a man, and 
all ate of his flesh. (Plutarch, Cicero, 14. — Florus, IV. 1.) 

(*) Cicero himself acknowledged that those accusations were com- 
monplaces for the necessity of the cause. In a letter to Atticus, he 
describes "a scene which passed in the Senate a short time after the 
return of Pompey to Komc. He tells us that this general satisfied 
himself with approving all the acts of the Senate, without imputing 
, anything personal to him (Cicero); “but Crassus,” he 'continues, 
“rose and Sjwke with muck eloquence. , . , Brief, he attacked aU 
the commonj^lace of aw^rd and* fli’/mc, which I have been accustomed 
to^treat, you Jpiow in how many ways, in my orations, of which you 
are the sovereign critic.” (Cicero, Letters to Attieua, 1. 14.) ^ . . 

(®) “ The populace, who at first, through the love of novelty, had 
been only1)oo much inclined for* this war, changes its seul^brntits, 
curses the ente] 3 )ri 8 e of Catiline, and ei^ts Cicero to the sjkies.’* 

^ (Sallust, OaftKwe, 48.) 

(“*) Sallust, CaUlmet 39. — Dio Cassius, 
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others* Aulus rulvius,(^) were arrested on their way 
to join the insurgents, and put to death by the order 
of their fathers If early all the Jionian youth,* says* 
Sallust, favoured at that time the designs of the bold 
conspirator; and, on the other hand, throughout 
the whole empire, the populace* eager for novelty, 
approved of his,entci'i)rise 

That CatHine may have been a perverse* and 
cruel man of tl^e kind gf Marius and SyUa, if. 
probable; that he wished tO arrive at power by 
violence, is ceiiiain; but that he had gained to his 
cause so many important individuals,* that he had 
inspired their enthusiasm, that he had so profoundly 
agitated the peoples of Italy, without having pro- 
claimed one great or generous idea,* is not probable. 
Indeed, although Jittached to the party of Sylla by 
his antecedents, he knew that the only standard 
capable of rallying numerous partisans was that of 
Marius. Thus for a long time he' preserved in his 
house, with a religious care, the silver eagle* which 
had guided the legions of that illustrious captain. (®) 
His speeches confirm stiU further this view: in 
addressing himself to his accomplices, he laments 
seeing the destinies of the Eepublic in the hands^ of a 

• • 

(') “ Many yonng estimable noblemen irrere attached tef this wicked 
end oorrapt man.” (€icero, OraUom for M, JJcclius, 4 ) ** He had 
drawn around him men perverse and audacigus, at tb& same time 
that he bad attached to himeelf numbers of virtuous and steady 
oitkieiae, by the ffalse semblances of an affected virtue.” (Cicero, 
ibid. 6 .) • . • 

? ) BaBust, CatxRnet 17. 

) ^‘And this silver eagle, to which he had conseeratod^in hifi^ 
hooee an alto*.” (Oiom^ OmHm against CoMUmt 6.) 
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faction wlio excluded the greatest number from all 
' participation in honours ancj riches. (^) He ' wrote to 
'Oatulus, a person of the highest respect, with whom 
he wois intimate, the following letter, deficient neither 
in simplicity nor in a certain grandeur, the calmness 
of which offers fl, stl iking contrast to the vehemenct' 
of Cicero : — 

“•L. Catiline to Q. Catulus,, salutation, — ^Thy tried 
friendship, which hiis always fceeri precious to me, 
gives me the* assurance that in my misfortune thou 
wilt hear my prayer. I do not wish to justify the 
jiaidi I ha\‘e taken. My conscience reproaches me with 
nothing, and I wish only to expose my motives, 
which truly thou wilt find lawful. Driven to extremity 
by the insults aiid injustices of my enemies, robbed 
of the recompense due to my services, finally hopeless 
of ever obtaining the dignity to which I am entitled, 
1 have taken in hand, according to my custom, the 
common cause of all the unfortunate. I am repre- 
sented* as constrained by debts to this bold reso- 
lution : it is a calumny. My personal means, are 
sufficient to acquit my engagements ; and it is known 
that, thanks to the generosity of my wife and of her 
daughter, 1 have done honour to other engagements 
which were foreign to me. Jlut I cannot see with 
composure unworthy men at the pinnacle of honours, 
wjiilst the^ drive 'me away from them with groundless 
Accusations; In the extremity to which they have 
thus redneed me,^ embrace the only part that remains 
to a man o£ heart to defend his political position. 

(’) Sallust, Catiline, 20. 
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I should, like to write more fully, but I hear they^ 
are setting on foot’ against me the last degree of 
violence. I commend to thee Orestilla, and confide 
her to thy faith. Protect her, I beseech thee, by the 
head of thy children. Adieij.” ^ 

The same sentiments inspired the band of con- 
spirators comnftuided by Mhllius. , They reveal them- 
selves in these word’s : “We call gods * and men 
to witness that* it is *iot against our^ countrj' that 
we have taken up arms, nor agdinst the safety of our 

fellow-citizens. We, wretched paupers as w’e are, who, 

# 

through the violence and cruelty of usurers, are with- 
out country, all condemned to scorn and indigence, 
are actuated by one only wish, to guarantee our 
personal security against wrong, demand neither 
power nor wealth, those great and eternal causes of 
war and strife among mankind. We only desire 
freedom, a treasure that no man will surrender except 
with life itself. We implore you, senators, have pity 
on your wretched fellow-ditizens.” 0) 

These quotations indicate with sufficient clearness 
the real character of the insurrection; and that the 
partisans of Catiline did not altogether deserve con- 
tempt is proved by their energy and resolution. The 
Senate having deolare<| Catiline and Mallius enemies 
■ of their country, promised, a free pardon and two 
hundred thousand sestertii 0 to all who •would ahw- 
dbu the rariks of the insurgents ; but not 6ne,” says 

’ (>) SaiittSt, 0(U^, SS. of , the entoji sent by Mallius to 

Marciiis&eac. . . 

(®) Sallust^ Oat}Un0i i 
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Sallust, (^) “ of SO vast an assemblage, was persuaded 
by the lure of the reward tcf betray the plot ; not one 
’desefted from the camp of Catiline, so cfeadly was the 
» disease, which, like a pestilence, had infected the 
minds of most of the citizens.” There is no doubt 
that Catiline, though without a conscience and with- 
out principles, had notv.ithstanding good feeling 
enough to maintain a cause tl^at he wished to see 
ennobled, because, so far .from offering freedom to 
the slaves, as Sylla, 'Marius, and Cinna had done, an 
example so full of charms for a conspirator, (-) he 
refused to*make use of them, in despite of the advice 
of Lentulus, who addressed him in these pregnant 
words: “Outlawed from Eome, what purpose can a 
Cdciline have in ‘refusing the services of slaves ?”(*) 
Finally, that among these insurgents, who are re- 
presented to us as a throng of robbers, ready to melt 
away without striking a blow,(*) there existed, not- 
withstanding, a burning faith and a genuine fana- 
ticism, is proved by the heroism of their final struggle. 
The two armies met in the plain of Pistoja, on the 
5th of January, G93 : a terrible battle ensued, and 
though victory was hopeless, not one of Catiline’s 

, (^) Sallust, Catiline, 36. ^ 

(2) “ MeanVhile, ho kept refusing slaves, who, from the beginning, 
had never ceased joinini^ him in •large bands. Full of confidence in 
thevesources of the conspiracy, ho regarded any appearance of con- 
folinding the cause of the citizens with that of the slaves as contrary 
to his policy.” (Sallust, Catiline, 56.) 

(®) Sallust, Catiline^ 4!4f. • 

(^) “ People whp will fall at our feet, if I show them, I do not feay 
tlje points of our swords, but the edict of the prsetor.” (Cicero, 
Second 6 ration against Catiline, 3.) 
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soldiers gave way. To a man they were slain, fol- 
lowing the example 6f their leader, sword in hand; 
all were founfl lifeless, but with ranks imbroken, 
heaped round the eagle of Marius, (^) that glorious 
relic of the campaign against the Cirabri, that vene- 
rated standard of the cause of the people. 

We must admit that (kitilinc was guilty of an 
attempt to overthrow^ 'the laws of his country by 
violence ; but in so doing he was only following the* 
examples of a Marius and a Sylla*. His dreams were 
of a revolutionary despotism, of the ruin of the aris- 
tocratic party, and, according to Dio Cassius, 0 of i 
change in the constitution of the Eepublic, and of 
the subjugation of the allies. Yet would his success 
have been a misfortune : a permanent good can nevdr 
be the production of hands that are not clean. (®) 

VI. Cicero believed that he had destroyed an 
enth’e party. He was wrong: he had only failed a 
conspiracy, and disencumbered a grand cause of the 
rash men who were compromising it. The judicial 
murder of the conspirators gave them new hfe, and 
one day the tomb of Catiline was found covered with 


(^) Salhist, CatUinef 61. 

(*) Dio Oa«sius. XXXVII. 10. 

(*) The Emperor Napoleon, in the* Mhimial <k Sainte^SeJme^ 
also treats as a fable this opinion of the historians that Catiline desixM 
to bum Bome» and give it up to pillage, in order aftenvai^ds t^ 
govern a mined city. The* Emperor thought, said M. de Las^Oases, 
that it was rather some new ihotien, after the manner of ttekriuH 
and S341a> which, having been unsucoessfhl, had seen aO. the tin« 
ibnnd^ aconaationa that are brought in auch eases h^ped upon jit% 


Erior of 
Cicoro. 
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llowers. (’) Laws may bo justly broken when society 
is liuiTyin" on to its own fuin, and a desperate 
ronfbdy is indispensable for its salvation ; and agfain, 
when the government, supported by the mass of the 
people, becomes the oi’gan of its interests and their 
hopes. But when, on the contrary, a nation is divided 
into factions, and the gos'prnment represents only one 
of tliem,' its duty, if it intends* to foil a plot, is to bind 
'itself to the most exact aud .scrupulous respect for the 
law; for at* such a»juncture every measure not sanc- 
tioned by the letter of the law appears to be due 
'rather .to a s*elfish feeling of interest than to a desire 
for .the general weal ; and the majority of the public, 
indifferent or hostile, is always disposed to pity the 
iVccused, whoever he may be, and to blame the severity 
with Avhich he was put dovyn. ' ‘ 

Cicero Avas intoxicated with his success. His 
vanity made him ridiculous. (-) He thought himself 
as great as Pompey, and wrote to him with all the 
pride of a conqueror. But he received a chilling 
ansAver, (^) ‘and in a short time saAv the accomplish- 
ment of Caesar’s prophetic Vords : “If evem the 
greatest criminals are too severely dealt Avith, the 
heiijousuess of their ofl'ence is lost in the severity 
of their sentence.” (^) 


{') Cicer%, Oratiu^ for Flm-a)i!, {\8. 

i' pj « 2e excited public cavil, not by evil actions, but by hid habit 
of Hclf.glorificatidh. He never went to tlio Senate, to tho.as8<nnhlies 
of the people, to th« courts of«law, without hnviug on hid Hpa. thc 
nhmes of Catiliijc and Lentnlus." (Plutarch, Cicefo, 31.) • » ■ 

{*) CicoTO, FtimiJiur Lefierf, V. 7. 

(*j See Caesar’s speech, quoted above. 
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Evfen before the battle of Pi&toja, whilst the pur- 
suit of the adherents, of Qatiline was still being pro- ’ 
seeuted, publis opinion was alre^y hostile to»hiin* 
who had ui^ed the measure, and Metellus Nepos, 
sent recently from Asia by Pompey, openly found 
fault -with Cicero’s conduct. * When, the latter, on 
quitting office, jfished to s^ldress the people for the 
purpose of gl<Jtifying Jiis consulship, Metellus, •who’ 
had been elected, tribune, ^silenced him with these 
words: “We will not hear the.defencd of the man 
who refused to hear the defence of accused persons,” 
and ordered him to confine himself to the usual o&th, 
that he had in no way contravened the laws., “I 
swear,” answered Cicero, “that I have saved the 
Republic.” However loudly this boastful exclama- 
tion might be applauded by Cato and the bystanders’ 
who hail him Father of his Country, their enthusiasm 
will have but a short duration. 0 


VII. CsBsar, praetor elect of the city {urbanus) the CtEw Protor 
^weeding year, entered upon his office in the year 693. 

BibuluS) his former colleague in the edileship, and his 

t 

(*) It my intepesting to toproduce from tho lotteifi of 
‘Ciooro, the list of the discourses wUch he delivered during tlfb y^r 
of his oonBulship. **1 wished* I also* after the numner of l>emoa<v^ 
theues* to have my political speeches* which may be nadldd 
'Xbe first and second are on the Agrarian Law ^ the former the 

Rebate on the calends of Januaiy ; the seoond^before t||6 peojde ; the 
fdH>ut Otho; the fonr^it fm* Ik^hHusi fhe fifth* on the du^ 
of thO proseribedi Urn sixth* on my relinquishing my pro- 
ihmt the seventh is that ^(rhkih put Catiline to Sight; the eighth 
am befrre tha^people the day after his flight; the nhlh» 

from the tribune* the day when the AUobroges caUie to gi^ tbrif 
riie tenth* befe^e^the Senate, on the 6th ^ 

VOIa 1. B D ' 
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declared opponent; was his colleague. The m6re his 
' influence increased, the morp he «seenis to have placed 
'it ah the service of Pompey, upon whoih, since his 
.departure, the hopes of the popular party rested. 
He had more share than all the others in causing 
extraordinary h(?noUi's to he decreed to the conqueror 
of Mithridates, (i) such a;? the privil^e of attending 
the games of the circus in & robe off triumph and 
a crdwn of laurels, and of sitting ^in the theatre in 
the official dress of^the magistrates, prateaita. (j) 
Still more, he used all his endeavours to reserve for 
Pofnpey bne ' of those opportunities of gratifying 
personal vanity which the Eomans prized so highly. 

It was the custom for those who were charged 
with the restor&tion of any public monument, to 
liave their name engraved on it when the work was 
completed. Catulus had caused his to be inscribed 
on the Temple of Jupiter, burnt in the Capitol in 
671, and of which he had been intrusted with the 
rebuilding by Sylla. This temple, however, had jiot 
been entirely completed. Caesar appealed against this 
infraction of the law, accused Catulus of haying 
appropriated a part of the money intended . f«c the 
restoration, and proposed that the completion of -the 
^work should be confided to Pompey on his return, 
that his name should be placed thereon instead, of 

There are two ihore^ not bo long, which Qiay be d&soribed as 
mentary to the . two first on the ^Agrarian Jjaw.*' ^ ^ . 

AHicus, IL 1.) , , . . ' 

(1) Velleius Htterculus, II, 40.— Dio Cassius, XXXytT. 

* (®) Suetonius, (7cesar, 46. , ^ ^ 
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tliat of Catulus, and that he should perfonn the 
ceremony *of dedication, (i) Caesar thus not only 
gave a proof deference to Pompey, hut he sought * 
to please the multitude by gaining a verdict against 
one of th6 most esteemed chiefs of the aristocratic 
parly. 

The news of this accusjition caused a sensation 
in the Senate* and the eagemes’s with which* the 
nobles hurried into tlie^ Fprum to vote against the 
proposal was such, that on that day the^ omitted to 
go, according to custom, to congratulate the new^ 
consuls ; a proof that in this case also ft was entufely 
a question of party. Catulus pronounced his pwn 
defence, but without being able to gain the tribune , 
and the tumult increasing, Cajsar wa9 obliged to give 
way to force. The uffair went no farther. (•) 

The reaction of public opinion against the conduct 
of the Senate continued, and men did not hesitate to 
accuse it openly of having murdered the accomplices 
of Catiline. MeteUus Nepos, supported by the Triends 
of the conspirators, by the partisans of*hi§ patron, 
and by those of Caesar, proposed a law for the recall 
of Pompey with his army, that he might, as he said, 
maintain order In the city, protect the citizens,^ and 
prevent . their being put to death without a trial. ^ 
The Senate, and notably Cato and Q. MinuoiWi 
Offended already by the success of ^e aro^y of As^a, 
offered a steady resis^oe to these proposals. ' 

On the day when' ^ tribes votgd. scenei^ qf the 

6 Dio dwBiM, XXXVII. 44; XI.Il£ 14. 

^ St^toniUB, Qatar, 16. 


D D 2 
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greatest turbulence took place. Cato seated himself 
' between the prater Casar,and 4he tribune Metellus, 
'to prevent their conversing together.!' Blows were 
given, swords were drawn, (^) and each of the two 
factions was in turn driven from the Forum ; until at 
last the senatorial J>arty gained the day. Metellus, 
obliged to fly, declared tljat he was yielding to force, 
and ‘that, he was going to join Pomjtey, who would 
know well how to avenge them hoth. It was the 
first time thdt a tribune had been known to abandon 
Eome and take refuge in the camp of a general. 
Thu Senate dfeprived him of his office, and Caesar of 
that, of prajtor. (") The latter paid no attention, kept 
his lictors, and continued the administration of jus- 
tice ; but, on being warned that it was intended to 
make use of compulsion against him, he voluntarily 
resigned his office, and shut himself up in his house. 

Nevertheless, this outrage against the laws was 
not submitted to with indifference. Two days after- 
wards, 'a crowd assembled before Csesar’s house: the 
people withfloud cries urged him to resume his office ; 
while Ciesar, on his part, engaged them not to trans- 
gress the laws. The Senate, which had met on 
hearing of this riot, sent for him, Blanked him for 
his respect for the laws, and reinstated him in his 
prsetorship. 

, It was &US that Ciesar maintained himself vrithin 
■Bie pale of the law, and obliged the Senate to OT^* 

* • « ' 

<*) Dio CaewuB, XXXV 111. 43. — Suetonius, OasiG/tf * 

Croero, OraU(mf5t 29. « i 

* (*) Suetonius, CoBSor, 16. 
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btcp it. This body, heretofore so firm, and yet so ^ 
temperate, no longer shrarik firom extraordinary acts of 
authority ; a febune and a pra)tor were at the *same 
time obliged to fly from their arbitrary proceedings. 
Ever since the days of the ^racchi, Eome had wit- 
nessed the same scenes of violence, sbmetimes on the 
part of the ndbles, at others on the part of the 
people. 

The justice Which the* fear of a popular move- 
ment had caused, to be rendered to Csesar, had not 
discouraged the hatred of his enemies. ^ They tried to 
renew against him the accusation of having been ah 
accomplice in Catiline’s conspiracy. At their insti- 
gation, Vettius, a man who had been formerly em- 
ployed by Cicero as a spy to discover the pl8t, 
summoned him be&re the questor Novius Niger ; (}) 
and Curius, to the latter of whom a public reward had 
been decreed, accused him before the Senate.- They 
both swore to his enrolment among the consjm^tors, 
pretending that they had received their information 
from the lips of Catiline himself. Cajsar had no 
difficuliy in defending himself, and appealed to the 
test^nony of Cicero, who at once declared lus inno- 
cence. The court, however, sat for a long time; 
and thd rumour of the charge haying been spread 
abroad in the city, ‘the cipwd, uneasy as to what 
be 'O^aai^s &te, aesemhlled in great mmnbers^ljp 
demand M$ ‘relea(i6..''‘ irritated thty appeared, that- 
to ca^ c<mcciiiq»d,,it neeSssMy to plopdse 

te j|be Stsnaie dmte& ot^m^g a (&tributilc^.ior 

{‘) JSainfef* fo n. a*. 
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wheat to the poor : a largess which cos^ the trea- 
sury more than 1,250 talente yedrly (7,276,250 irancs) 
' [€291,050]. (1) 

No time was lost in pronoimcing the charge 
calumnious; Curius w^s deprived of his promised 
reward ; and Vettius, on his way to prison, was all 
but tom to pieces ^before .the rostra? (®) The ques- 
‘tor Jfovius was in like manner arrested for having 
allowed a prjetor, whose •authority was superior to 
his own, to be accused Tbefore his tribunal. (®) 

Not satisfied with conciliating the good-wiU of 
the people, Caesar won for himself the favour of the 
noblest dames of Rome ; and, notwithstanding his 
notorious passion for women, we cannot help discover- 
ing a political aim in his choice of mistresses, since 
all held by different ties to men who were then 
playing, or were destined to play, an important part. 
He had had intimate relations with TertuUa, the wife 
of Orassus ; with Mucia, wife of Pompey ; with lioUia, 
wife of Aulus Q-abinius, who was consul in 696 j with 
Postumia, mfe of Servius Sulpicius, who was raised 
to the consulship in 708, and persuaded to join 
C®sar’s ‘party by her influence ; but the wofiiah ho 
preferred was Servilia, sister of Cato* and mother of 
Brutiis, to whom, dpring his first consulship, ‘he gave 
a pearl valued at^six ipi^lions Of sestertii (1,140,000 
francs) [£4fi,600].(‘‘') This connection throws an air 
of improbability over the reporte in eirculation, Hiait 

Servilia favoured* an intrigue between Him aitd» her 
. '• 

(q Flutajn^, Ck»ar, 9. (*) Suetoaiat, l?)(i 

(q Suetoniu*, Omar, 17. P) Suetctaitu, CcetHir, SO. 
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(laughter Tertia. (’) Was it by the intermediation of 
Tertulla that Grasses was reconciled with Cajsar? or' 
was that reconciliation due to tJie injustice of the 
Senate, and the jealousy of Crassus towards Pompey? 
Whatever was the cause that brought them together, 
Crassus seems to have made common cause with him 
in all the (questions in w^kih he was interested, sub- 
sequent to the consul^ip of Cicero. 


VIII At this period a ^^t scandal arose. A 
young and wealthy patrician, named Clodius, an 
ambitious and violent man, conceived a ‘passion Ibr 
Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, but the strict vigilance of 
Aurelia, her mother-in-law, made it difficult to find 
opportunities for nieeting privately! (^) Clodius, flis- 
guised in female apparel, chose, for the opportunity to 
enter her house, the moment when she was celebrating, 
by night, attended by the matrons, mysteries in honour 
of the Poman people. (®) Now, it was forbidden to a 




(*) Suetonius, Cmmr, 50. 

(*) Pluiairch, Oopsar, 10, 

P) Suetonius, Cqsswr, L— Plutarch, Cicero^ 27; Plutarch, Ccmr, 
10.-^‘* Thia saerifice oflfered by the vestal virgins, on behalf of the 
Boman people, the house of a magistrate who has the right of 
with OerexUonieB tlUtt it is not allowable to reveal. The 
goddesif to whom it is offered is due whose very name is a mystery 
ip mein, and whom CI 041 U 8 terms the Good Godde$B (Boda 
heqause shefoi^^ve him to fl|i outrm/’ (Cicero, OreOion on 
^ 17,) Good (JoddoM^ like iho nudority 

.iof'thsffislqildes the an^ts, wta iiegardcdesa 

ov^ the of the iMds 
sAA ^ iMyjtttr^ ises pe1efa|i|^ 

the Muse eomml or the 
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male to be present at those religious cea'emonies/ which 
'it was believed that his pi;psenGe even would defile. 
Clodbis, recognised^ by a female slave,* was expelled 
Avith ignominy. The pontiffs uttered the cry of sacri- 
lege, and it became the duty of the vestals to begin 
the mysteries apew.* 'l^he nobles, who had already 
met witli an enemy in ^^lodius, saw in this act a 
means to, compass his overthrow, and at the same 
tiane to compromise Caesar.^ Tlie laiter, without con- 
descending to* inquire Avhether Pompeia was guilty or 
not, repudiated her. A decree of the Senate, carried 
by fi)ur himdilid votes against fifteen, decided that 
Clodius must take his trial. C) He defended himself 
by pleading an alidi; and, with the sole exception of 
Auj’olia, not a witness came forward against him. 
Ca\sar liimself, when examined, declared that he knew 
nothing ; and when asked to explain his own conduct, 
replied, . with equal regard to his honour and his inte- 
rest, ‘‘The wife of Caesar must be above suspicion!*^ 
But Cicero, yielding to the malicious suggestions of 
his wife Terentia, came forward to assert that on the 
day of the event he had seen Clodius in Borne. C) 
The people shoAved its sympathy with the latter, 
either because they deemed the crime oAc that did not 
deserve a severe punishment, or because their religious, 
scruples Avefe not so strong as their political passions. 
Crasj^us, on Ms part, directed the whole intrigue, and 

* J ‘ ' i. 

of a pig, and* prayers were offered for the prosperity of the 
l)oople. . ^ 

(*) Cicero, JjgUgtI id Aiticm, 1. 14. 

<") Cicero, Lcitera /o AU'laiSf 1. 16. ^ , 
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lent the accused funds sufficient to buy his judges. 

They acquitted ‘him 4)y ik majority of thirty-one to 
twenty-five. (^)« . • 

The Senate, indignant at this contradiction, passed, 
on the motion of Cato, a bill of indictment against 
the judges who had suffered themselues to he bribed. 

But as they happened to bj. knights, the equestrian 
order made cdinmon eause with them, and openly' 
separated themsekes frpm. the Senate Thus* thtJ 
outrage of Clodius had two ‘serious consequences : 
first, it ju’oved in a striking manner the venalit} of 
justice ; secondly, it once mom threw* the? knights 
into the arms of the popular party. But far other 
steps were taken to alienate them The farmers of 
the revenue demanded a reduction in%e price of the 
rents of Asia, on the ground that they had been 
leased to them at a price that had become too high 
in consequence of the wars The opposition of Cato 
caused their demand to he refused. This refusal, 
though doubtless legal, was, under the circumstances, 
in the highest degree impolitic. 

IX. “Whilst at Eome dissensions were breaking Pom^ya 
out on aU occasions, Pompey had just broughh the 
war in Asia to a close. HaAing defeated ll^thridat^s • 
in two battles, he had com|^Ued hjjm to fiy towards 
the Sources of the JBiiqihrates, to pass thence intq 
the north of Armenia, and finally to cross thence 
to Bioscurias, in Cc^chis, on*til)te western shore of the 


P) Oicorok iietlm Jltifui, L 17. 
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Black Sea. Pompey had advanced as far as the 
Caucasus, where he had defeated two*mountain tribes, 
* the sA-lbanians and. the Iberians, who disputed his pas- 
sage. When he had arrived within three days’ inarch 
of the Caspian, having nothing more to fear from 
Mithridates, and siirrounded by barbarians, he began 
his retreat through Armenia, where Tigrancs came 
•to fender his submission. N<3xt, taking a southerly 
‘courfee, he crossed Mount, Taurus, attacked the King 
of Commagene, fought a battle with the King of 
Media, invaded Syria, made alliance with the Par- 
thfans, received the submission of the Nabathajan 
Arabs and of Aristobulus, King of the Jews, and 
took Jerusalem. (') 

‘ During thi^ period, Mithridates, whose energy 
and whose views appeared to e±pand in proportion 
to his dangers and his reverses, was executing a bold 
scheme. He had passed round by the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea, and, allying himself with the 
Scythians and the peoples of the Crimea, he had 
reached thfe shores of the Cimmerian Hellespont; 
but he had still more gigantic designs in his mind. 
His idea was to open communications with the Celts, 
imd ,so to reach the Danube, traver^ Thrace, Mace- 
^ donia, and Illyria, cross the Alps, and, like Hannibal, 
descend upon Italy. Alone, he was great enough to 
cQuceive IJiis enierprise, but he was obliged to give 
it up ; his army deserted him, Phamaces his son be- 
trayed him, and Jie committed suicide at Panticapeemtt 
• 

(’) Appian, Mithrlihittc War, 101. 

(‘^) Appian, Mithridatic War, 106. 
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{Kertch). .By this event the vast and rich territories 
that lie between the Gasman and the Bed Sea were 
placed at the ^sposal of Pompey. • Pharnaces rechived* 
the kingdom of the Bosphorus. Tigranes, deprived 
of a portion of his dominiqps, only preserved Ar- 
menia. Beiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, obtained an 
increase of territory, and •Ariobarzanes obtained an 
enlargement of the Ifingdom of Cappadocia, which 

was re-established in his* favour. Various minor 

• ^ • 

jn'inces devoted to the Eoman interests received en- 
dowments, and thirty-nine towns were rebuilt or 
founded. Finally, Pontus, Cilicia, Syria, *Phoemcid, 
declared to be Roman provinces, Avere obliged to 
accept the constitution imposed upon them by the 
conqueror. These countries received institutidhs 
which they preserved through several centuries. (^) 
All the shores of the Mediterranean, Avith the ex- 
ception of Egypt, became tributaries of Rome. 

The war in Asia terminated, Pompey sent before 
him his lieutenant, Pupius Piso Calpumianus, who- 
was soliciting the consulship, and wiio for that 
reason requested an adjournment of the elections. 
This adjournment was granted, and Piso* unani- 
mously elected consul for the year 693, (*) . wiili 
M. Valerius Messala; to such a degree did the 
terror of Pompey ’s name pi^ke every one eager to 
grant what he desired. For no one knew his de- 
■ 

ft) Dio Cassiufi, 33DtVII. • 

(*) Dio Cassiufe, XXXVll/44. In contradiction to other authors, 
Dio Oassius asserts thsi the .elections' — (Plutarc^, 
Tompetf, 45 *) ; : , . * • • 
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signs ; and it was feared lest, on his return, he 
shordd again niarcli upon''Eome at 'the head of his 
* victdrious army. - But Pompey, ha^ng landed at 
Brundusium about the month of January, 693, dis- 
banded bis army, and arrived at Eome, escorted only 
by the citizens who had gone out in crowds to 
meet liim. (M 

Aftef the first display of public gratitude, he 
foimcl his reception different frofh that on which 
he had reckoned, ahd domestic griefs came to swell 
the catalogue of his disappointments. He had been 

c I ‘ 

informed of the scandalous conduct of his wife 
Mutia during his absence, and determined to repu- 
diate lier. (*) 

Envy, that scourge of a Eepublic, raged against 
him. The nobles did not conceal their jealousy : it 
seemed as though they were taking revenge for their 
owTi apprehensions, to which they were now adding 
their own feelings of personal resentment. Lucullus 
had not forgiven him for having frustrated his expec- 
tation of the command of the army of Asia. Crassus 
was jealous of his renowm ; Cato, always hostile to 
those who raised themselves above their 'fellows, 
could not be favoiunble to him, and had even re- 
fused him the hand of his niece ; Metellus 'Creticus 
cherished a bitter remembrance of attempts which 
hj^ been made to wrest from him the merit of con- 


(') “ Tllo more met wore terrified, the more they ■were ro-assured, , 
on seeing Fompey retom to his country as a simple citizen.” (Velleius 
fatercjlus, II. 40.) 

(-) Cicero, Lettart to,Atticus, 1. 12. 
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querin^ Crete ; (^) and Metellus Celer was offended 
at the repudiation of hi.^ sister Mntia. (*) As for 
Cicero, whose •opinion of men vaxied according to* 
their more or less deference for his merit, he disco- 
A^ered that his hero of other days was destitute of 
rectitude and greatness of soul.*('*) , Pompey, fore- 
seeing the ill feeling he Y^as about to encounter, 
exerted all hisf influence, and spent a largQ suih of 
money to secure the election of Afrauius, one of his 
old lieutenants, as consul. He .reckoned upon him 
to obtain the two things which he desired most: a 
general approval of all his acts in the East, And 
a distribution of lands to his veterans. Notwith- 
standing violent opposition, Afranius was elected 
with Q. Metellus Celer. But, before proposing the 
laws which concerned him, Pompey, who till then’ 
had not entered Rome, demanded a triumph. It 
was granted him, but for two days only. However, 
the pageant was, not the less remarkable for its 
splendour. It was held on the 29th and 30th of 
September, 693. ^ 

Before him were carried boards on which were 
inscribed the names of the conquered countries, from 
Judaea to the Caucasus, and from the shores of the 
Bosphofius to the banks of the Euphrates ; the names 

f 

(*) Metellus was subjugating Crete, when Pompey ^ent one of Jiis 
lieutenants to depose him, undpr the pretence that that island was 
included in his own wide jurisdiction by sea. 

Dio Caesius, XK^YIL 49. * 

(*) “No rectitude, no candours not a singto honou^rable motive 
in his policy; nothing elevated, nothing strong, nothing generous.*^ 
(Oiooro, Letters to Atticus, L 12.) * - • 
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of the towns and the number of the vessek taken 
* from the pirates ; the nanies tl^irtj-iline towns 
•re-poopled; the amount of wealth hroyght in to the 
treasur}'-, amounting to 20,000 talents (more than 115 
millions of francs) [£4,600,000], without counting his 
largesses to hifj soldiers, of w;hom he who received 
least had 1,500 drachinas (1,455 francs) [£57]. (*) 
■The‘ pulilic revenues, which .before Porapey’s time 
amounted only to fifty millions of drachmas (forty- 
eight million's and p-half of francs) [nearly two mil- 
lions sterling], reached the amount of eighty-one 
vnillions and U-half (seventy-nine millions of francs) 
[£3,160,000]. Among the precious objects that 
were exposed before the eyes of the Homans was 
the Pactylotheca (or collection of engraved stones) 
belonging to the King of Pontus ; (") a chessboard 
made of only two precious stones, but which, never- 
theless, measured four feet in length by three in 
breadth, ornamented with a moon in gold, weighing 
thirty \)ounds ; three couches for dinner, of immense 
value ; vases of gold and precious stones numerous 
enough to load nine sideboards ; thirty-three chaplets 
of pearls ; three gold statues, representing IVfinervu, 
Mars, and Apollo ; a mountain of the same metal, 
on a square base, decorated with fruits of a]! kinds, 
and ’with* figures of stags and lions, the whole en- 
circled by a goldtm vine) a present from King Aris- 
tbbulus ; a miniature temple .dedicated to the Muses, 
and provided with a clock ; a coucli of gold, said to 

Cf Plutarch, Pmrvpey, 47. 

(*) Pliny, Natural History, XXXYIL 5. 
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have belonged to Darius, son of Hystaspes ; murrliine 
vases ; (^) a statpe inf silver of Pharnaces, King of 
Pontus, the conqueror of Sinope, ^nd the contempo- * 
raiy of Philip III. of Macedon ; (®) a silver statue of 
the last Mithridates, and a colossal bust of him in 
gold, eight cubits high, together ■mtb* his throne and 
sceptre ; chariots armed with scythes, and enriched 
with gilt omaiftents; (®) then, the portrait of.Pompey 
himself, embroidered in, pearls. Lastly, trees Vere 
now introduced for the first tiihe»as rare ‘and precious 
objects : these were . the ebony -tree and the shrub 
which produces balsam. O Before the dhariot* of 
Pompey came the Cretan Lasthenes and Panares, 
taken from the triumph of Metellus Creticus ; (®) 
the chiefs of the pirates ; the son oP Tigranes, 
of Armenia, his wife, and his daughter ; the widow 
of the elder Tigranes, called Zosima; Olthaces, chief 
of the Colchians ; Aristobulus, King of the Jews ; 
the sister of Mithridates, with five of his sons j the 
wives of the chieftains of Scythia ; tlie hosts^es of 
the Iberians and Albanians, and those of the princes 
of Commagenc. Pompey was in a chariot, adorned 
with jewels, and dressed in the costume of Alexander 
the Great ; find as he had already three jjimes 

(') Vases from Carmania that were highly prized. .They reflected* 
the colours of the rainbow, and acccrtling to |•liny, a single one was 
sold for seventy talents (more than 300,000 hi^ancs) [£1^000]. (Plkiy, 
NaturalHiitory,XSXYn.7.8;^ * . ■ 

<») Pliny, XXXUI. M.—Strabo, XU. 545. 

(®) Appian, War agamst Mithridates, 116, ^ 

(*) Pliny, Natural History, XII. 9, 54. ^ ^ 

(®) Dio Cassins, XXXVI. ii — Velleius Patefculiis, II. 34. 

(®) Appinn, War against Mithridates, 117. 
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obtained the honours of a triumpli for his s‘ucccsscs 
in Africa, Europe, and Asia, 'a gi^nd trophy was 
* displayed, with tjiis inscription, “ Over the whole 
world !” (^) 

So much splendour Hattered the national pride, 
without disarming' the envious. Victories in the 
East had always been obtained without extraordi- 
nary efforts, and ' therefore people h'ad always de- 
preciated their merit, and Cato went so far as to 
say that in Asia a geheral had only women to light 
against. (®) In the Senate, Lucullus, and other in- 
flufential Inen' of consular rank, threw out the decree 
that was to ratify all the acts of Pompey ; and yet, 
to refuse to ratify either the treaties concluded with 
the kings, or the exchange of the provinces, or the 
amount of tribute imposed upon the vanquished,, was 
as though they questioned aU that he had done. 
But they went still farther. 

Towards the month of January, 094, the tribune 
L. Flavius proposed (®) to purchase and appropriate to 
Pompey ’s veterans, for purposes of colonisation, all 
the territory that had been declared public domain 
in the 'year 521, and since sold; and to divide 
amopg the poor citizens the ager ^tthlicns of Vola- 
terrae and Arretiura, cities of Etruria, which had 
been confiscated by Sylla, but not yet distributed. (*) 
The expeiyse entailed by these measures was to be 


(>) Plat8rch,jPoj»y}ey, 47 —Dio CaBsios, XSXVTl. 21. 
(•) Cicero, Oration for Mtirena, 14 
("*) Cicero, Lettera to Atfinia, 1 . 18. 

(^) Dio OaBsius, XXX VIL 50, 
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dofraye^l by five years’ revenue of the conquered 
provinces. 0 Cicero? whob wished to gratify Porapey, 
without damaging the interests qf those he termed* 
his rich friends, (^) proposed that the ager publicm 
should be left intact, but that other lands of equal 
value should be purchased. Nevertheless, he was in 
favour of the estabhshmenj}* of colonies, though two 
years before hd had called the attention of his hearertf 
to the danger of such egtablishments ; he was feady 
to admit that thajt dangerous ‘populace,* those dregs 
of the city {mitbia urbis), must be removed to a 
distance from Home, though in fonncr* ua/s he had 
engaged that same populace to remain in Home,, and 
enjoy their festivals, their games, and their rights 

of suffrage. C^) Finally, he proposed to buy privartt' 

• • 

e.states, and leave the oger publkuH intact ; whereas, 
in his speech against Hull us, he had blamed tlu* 
establishment of colonies on private estates as a 
violation of all precedent. 0 The eloquence of the* 
orator, which had been powerful enough to* cause 
the rejection of the law of Kullus, was hnsuccessful 
in obtaining the adoption of that of Flavius ; it was 
attacked with such violence by the Consul Metellus, 
that the tribude caused him to be put in prjjson ; 
but this act of severity having met with a general^ 

# 

(^) Cicero, Letters to Atticus^ 1. 19» • , 

(^) Cicero, LeUers to AtticuSf, 1. 19, ^ 

(®) 01061*0, Oration on the Agxcbnian Law, II. 27. 

(^) “ Your ancestors n^er set you the example of buying lands 
from individuals in order to send oOlonies thitfier. All tJle laws, 
to the prese^it time^ have ctyni&n^d th&rnselves with establishing thevn, 
on the lands belonging to the 8tate,^' (Cicero, Oration on the Amwian 
JLaw,n,25.) 
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disapproval, Pompoy was alarmed at the scandal, and 
hade Flavins set the consul^ at lilierty^ and hhandoned 
•the law. Sensitive to so many insults, and seeing 
his prestige diminish, the conqueror of Mithridates 
regretted that he had disbanded his army, and de- 
termined to mi\ko fcommon cause with Clodius, who 
then enjoyed an cxtraordjnary populs^rity. f ) 

• About the sanie period, jSdctellus Nepos, who 
had returned a second time to* Itj\jy with Pompey, 
was elected |)ra)tor, . and obtained a law to abolish 
tolls tliroughout Italy, the exaction of which had 
hitherto given* rise to loud complaints. This measure, 
which had probably been suggested by Pompey and 
Oa}sar, met with general approval; yet the Senati^ 
made an unsuccessful attempt to have the name of 
the proposer erased from the law: which shows, as 
Dio Cassius says, that that assembly accepted notliing 
ii’om its adversaries, not even an act of kindness. (“) 

X. 'Thus all the forces of society, paralysed by 
intestine divisions, and powerless for good, appeai’cd 
to revive only for the purpose of throwing obstacles 
ill its way. Military glory and eloquence, thgse two 
instruments of Poman power, inspired only distrust 
and envy. The triumph of the generals ,was re- 
giU'ded ndt so much as a success for the Ecpublic 
as, a source of |lersonar gratification. The gift of 
eloquence still exercised its .ancient empire, so long 
as the .orator remained^ upon* the tribune; but 

(*) Plutarch, Cato of IJt'iea, 3t). 

(*) Dio Caseiu?, XXXVII. r»l. 
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scarcely had he stepped down before the impression he 
liad made was gjone * the ‘people remained indifferent 
to brilliant displays of rhetoric that were employed 
to encourage selfish passions, and not to defend, as 
heretofore, the great interests, of the fatherland. 

It is well worthy of our attention that, when 
destiny is driving a state o£ things towards an ^aim, 
there is, by a law of fate, a concurrence of 'all forces 
in the same direction. Thither tend alike the attacks 
and the hopes o£ those who'stfek change; thither 
tend the fears and the resistance of those who would 
put a stop to every movement. After the death oT 
Sylla, Cajsar was the only man who persevered in 
his endeavours to raise the standard of Marius. 
Hence nothing more natural than that his acts and. 
speeches should bend in the same direction. But the 
fiict on which we ought to fix our attention is, the 
spectacle of the partisans of resistance and the system 
of Sylla, the opponents of all innovation, helping, 
unconsciously, the progress of the events which 
smoothed for Cajsar the way to supreme power. 

Pompey, the representative of the cause of the 
Senate, ^ives the hardest blow to the ancient ‘regime, 
by re-establishing the tribuneship. The populei’ity 
which his prodigious successes in the East had .won . 
for him, had raised him above^all others; by nature, 
as well as by his antecedents, he leaned t® the arisr- 
tocratic party ; the je^oilsy of the nobles throws him 
into the popular party and into the aims of Ca;sar. 

The Senate, on its part, while professing to aim 
at the preservation of all the old institutions intact, 

E X 2 
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abandons them in the presence of danger ; through 
* jealousy of Pompey, it lep.ves «.to tjje tribunes the 
•initiative in aU laws of general interest'; through fear 
of Catiline, it lowers the barriers that had been raised 
between new men and the consulship, and confers 
that office upoij CiCero* In the trial of the accom- 
plices of Catiline, it viola|es both thc,forms of justice 
and 'the phief safcg'uard of tlie, liberty *of the citizens, 
the right of appeal to the people. Jnstead of remem- 
bering that the best policy in circumstances of peril 
is to confer upon men of importance some brilliant 
mark of nckrfowledgment for the services they have 
rendered to the State, either in good or bad fortune : 
instead of following, after victoiy, the example given 
after defeat by ‘the ancient Senate, which thanked 
‘Varro because he had not despaired of the Eepublic, 
the Senate shows itself ungrateful to Pompey, gives 
him no credit for his moderation, and, when it can 
compromise him, and even bind him by the bonds of 
gratitude, it meets his most legitimate demands with 
a refusal, a ‘refusal which will .teach generals to come, 
that, when they return to Home, though they have 
increased the territory of the Commonwealth, .though 
they have doubled the revenues of the Eepublic, if 
they disband their army, the approval of their .acts will 
be disputed, and an attempt made to bargain with their 
soldiers for the reVvard due to their glorious labours. 

• Cicero Iiimself, who is desirous of maintaining the 
old stata of things, undennines it by his language. 
In his speeqjies against Verres, he denoimces the 
venality of the Senate, and the extortions of which 
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the provinces complain ; in others, he unveils in a 
most fearful mi'janer'the •corruption of morals, the 
traffic in office^, and the dearth of patriotism among ‘ 
the upper classes ; in pleading for the Manilian Law, 
he maintains that there is pped of a strong power 
in the hands of one individual to ensure order' in 
Italy and glory* abroad; and it is after he has ex- 
liausted all the eloquegce'at his command in*pointing‘ 
out the excess oft the avil. and the efficacy of the 
remedy, that he .thinks it is possible to stay the 
sti-eam of public opinion by the chilling counsel of 
immobility. * * * 

Cato declared that he was for no innovations what- 
e\ er ; yet he made them more than ever indispensable 
by his own opposition. No less thanCicero, he thr5w^ 
the blame on the vices of society ; but whilst Cicero 
wavered often through the natural fickleness of his 
mind, Cato, with the systematic tenacity of a stoic, 
remained inflexible in the application of absolute rules. 
He opposed everything, even schemes of the greatest 
utility; and, standing’ in the way of all concession, 
rendered personal animosities as hard to reconcile as 
politick factions. He had separated Pompey from the 
Senate by causing aU his proposals to be rejected ; he 
had reftised him his niece, notwithstanding the ad-, 
vantage fpr his party of an alliance which would have 
impeded the designs of Caesar. (^) ^Regardless of the 
political consequences of a system of extreme rigour, 
he had caused Metellus to* be deposed when he was 
tribiine, ^d Caesar when he was praetor; ho caused 
(^) Flutorcb, Caht 35 , 
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• Clodius to be put upon his trial ; he impeacSied his 
■ judges, without any foresig^jt of the f^al consequences 
•of aiv investigation which called in question the honour 
of an entire order. This inconsiderate zeal had ren- 
dered the knights hostile to the Senate ; they became 
still more so by, the "opposition offered by Cato to tln^ 
reduction of the price of ,the farms of Asia. (^) And 
thus*- Ciegro, seeing' things in .their trtie light, wrote 

as follows to Atticus : “ With the best intentions in 

' « 

the world, Catto is ruining us ; he judges things as if 
we were living in Plato’s Republic, while we arc only 
the-dregs of Romulus.” (“) 

Nothing, then, arrested the march of events ; the 
party of resistance hurried them forward more rapidly 
th^n any other. ‘It was evident that they progressed 
towards a revolution ; and a revolution is like a river, 
which overflows and inundates. Csesar aimed at dig- 
ging a bed for it. Porapey, seated proudly at tlie 
helm, thought he could command the waves that Were 
sweeping lum along. Cicero, always irresolute, at 
one moment allowed himself to drift with the stream, 
at another thought himself able to stem it with a 
fragile bark. Cato, immovable as a rock, flattered 
himself that alone he could resist the irresistible 
stream that was candying away the old order of 
llomah society. 

«(*) “ People *abuse tfio Senate; tho^ equestrian order stands aloof 
from it. Thus this year will have seen the overthrow of the two 
solid foundations on which I, single-handed, had planted the Re- 
public — the authority of the Senate and tho union of the two orders, ** 
(Cicero, Letters to Atticus, I. 18.) 

• (?) Cicero, Letters to Atticus, IT. 1. 
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(<i93-^«95.) 

I. Whilst at Eonao • ancient reputations ‘weiie Cusbat 
■sinking in struggles destitute alike of greatness and 
patriotism, others, on the contrary, were rising in 
the camps, through the lustre of milit&iy glbiy. 

■Oajsar, on quitting his practorship, had gone to 
Ulterior Spain {Hhpania JJlierior), which had been 
assigned to him by lot. TIis creditors had vaifily ' 
attempted to retard his departure: he had had 
recoui'se to the credit of Crassus, who had been 
his security for the sum of 830 talents (nearly five 
millions of francs) [£300,000]. (*) He had not even 
waited for the instructions of the Senate, (“)* which, 
indeed, could not he ready for some time' as that body 
had deferred all affairs concerning the consular pro- 
vinces' till after the trial of Clodius, 'which Vas only 
terminated in April, 093. (*) This eagerness tq rcich 
his po'st could not therefore be caused by fear of 
fresh prosecutions, as hag ^becn supposed ; but its 

motive was the desire to cany assistance;!® the allies, 

. • 

f 

(*) Plutarch, toar, 12.— Appian {CM II. 2,* § 8) speaks 
Ktf tWdnty-fiye million sostortii — i.e., 4,750,000 firapcB [£190,000]. 

(*) Suetonius, Cewar, 18. 

(*) Oicoro, L&iUr to AUimOi 1. 14, 16. 
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who were imploring the protection of the Romans 
’ against the mountaineers of Lusitania. Always de- 
.vote(^ without reseiwe to those whosct cause he es- 
poused, C) he took Avith him into Spain his client 
Masintha, a young African of high birth, whose 
cause he had recently deVended at Home with extreme 
zeal, and whom. he had cpncealed in, his house after 
his condemnation, (*) to save lj,im froM the persecu- 
tions -of Juba, son of Hiempsal, ‘King of Numidia. 

It is reliftcd thqt, ‘in crossing the Alps, Caesar 
lialted at a village, and his officers asked him, jocularly, 
if he thought tiiat even in that remote place there were 
solicitations and rh'alries for offices. He answered, 
gravely, “ I would rather be first among these savages 
tb<‘i,n second in Rome.” (®) This anecdote, which is 
inore or less authentic, is repeated as a proof of Caesar’s 
ambition. Who doubts his ambition ? The import- 
ant point to knoAV is whether it were legitimate or 
not, and if it were to be exercised for the salvation 
or the wiin of the Roman world. After all, is it not 
more honourable to admit frankly the feehngs which 
animate us, than to conceal, as Pompey did, the ardour 
of desire .under the mask of disdain ? , 

# On his arrival in Spain, he promptly raised ten 
new cohorts, which, joined to the twenty others already 
ih the’ country, furnished him with three legions, a 
force sufficient for the sp’eedy pacification of the pro- 

• 

’ (‘) “ Froi|^ his youth up ho was^ zealous and true to his clients.’* 
(Suetonius, Ccbsar, 71.) * 

(*) Suetonius, Cfeaar, 12. 
t(J) Plutarch, Ccesar, 12. 
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vince. Its tranquillity was incessantly disturbed 
by the depredations* of Ahe inhabitants of Mount 
Herminium, who ravaged the plain. He reqnired* 
them to establish themselves there, but they refused. 
Ca?sar then began a rough moimtain war, and succeeded 
in reducing them to submission. 'Terrified by this ex- 
ample, and dreas:llng a slnyilar fate, the neighbouring 
tribes conveyed their families and their most precious 
ellects across the ^iver Purius {Dottro). The llOman 
general hastened to profit by ’the opportunity, pene- 
trated into the valley of the Mondego to take posses- 
sion of the abandoned towns, and wenf in “pursuit of 
the fugitives. The latter, on the point of being over- 
taken, turned, and resolved to accept battle, driving 
their flocks and herds before them. In the hope that, 
through this stratagem, the Eomans would leave their 
ranks in their eagerness to secure the booty, and so 
be more easily overcome. But Cajsar was not the 
man to be caught in this clumsy trap; he left tlie 
cattle, went straight at the enemy, and routed them. 
AVhilst occupied in the campaign in *the north of 
Lusitania, he learnt that in his rear the inhabitants 
of Mount Herminium had revolted again with the 
design of closing the road by which he had ,coTfle. 
He then took another ; but they made a further 

(') Plutarch^ Cocear, 12. - » 

(^) A chain of moiin tains in Portugal, now (^ed Stirra di 
aopat^ting the basin of the Tagus from the valley of Mondego. Ac- 
to Gellarius {Andmit Geogrwphy, I. 60), Mount Heitninium 
is still called Armivmo, The prmcipal belon^gihg to the 

p<^tdation of these mountains seems to have ^een called Medo- 
(Jfemjrio). It is mentioned in Ccb^^$ Oomrne^tarm^ Wa/rjyf 
Atexemdria, 48* ^ 
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iittcmpt to intercept liis passage by occupying the 
country between the Sen'a* Albdr(los,(’) and the sea. 
‘Defeated, and their, retreat cut off, th6y were forced 
to fly in the direction of the ocean, and took refuge 
in an island now calJed f*eniche de Cima, which, being 
no longer entiredy separated from the continent, has 
become a 2 >eninsu]a. It is, situated about twenty-five 
leagues fi*om Lisbon. (-’) As Ospsar liacl no ships, he 

(') Pi’ol)iil)ly ift the modprii province of Lcyi'iii. 

(“) A .siiiToy made, in August, 1861, by* the Due de Bellune, 
loaves no doubt that the peninsula of Peniche was once an island. 
The Jocal tn^ilitioi^s state that in ancient times the ocean advanced 
as far as the town of Atoguia; but since Dio Cassius speaks of the 
rising, tide which swept away soldiers, we must believe that there 
were fords at low tide. Wo give extracts from Portuguese authors 
who liavo -written on this subject. 

Bernard do Drito (Portuguese Mo^iarchy, T. p. 4129 , Lisbon, 1790) 
^ays : — “ As along the entire coast of Portugal we cannot find, at the 
present time, a single island that fulfils the conditions of the one 
where Ca3sar sought to disembark better than the peninsula, on -which 
there is a locality which, taking its name from its situation, is calloil 
PpnicliGf wo shall maintain, -with our countryman Eesende, tlmt it is 
to this that all the authors refer. And I do not believe it possible to 
Hud one more suitable in cveiy T\^ay than this: becau.se, over and 
above the fa(*t th^it it is the only ono, and situated at but a short dis- 
tance from the mainland, wc see that when the tide is low it is possible 
to traverse the strait diyshod, and with still greater facility than would 
have been possible in ancient times, because tlio sea has silted up sand 
against a hfrgo portion of this coast, and brought it to jiassthat the 
sea does not rise to so high a point upon the land. Still, ib rises 
high eitongh to make it uccessarj^ at high tide, to use a boat to 
reach the island, and that in a space of about 500 paces In width, 
which separatffs the island from the mainland.” 

.The folio-wing is tlip passi^a of Kesendo “ Sed quaerendutn 
ntrotique qu^njim hisqja ista fucrit terrm contigua, od quam sive 
podibus sive natutu profugi transire, potuorint, ad quam similitet* 
et milites trajicere tentarintP Non fuisse Londol^rin, cujus memiiiifc 
PtolomjDus t^Berligam jnodo dicimus), indicio cst distantia a con- 
tinento non modica. Et quum alia juxta Lusitanise totiua littu« 
iiujla nostra ajvo exstot, heso de qua Dion loquitur, vel inclunbenti 
viofbntius mari abrasa, vel corto peninsula ilia oppidi Peniclio juxta 
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orderec^raffcs ‘to be constracted, on which some troops 
crossed. The rest thoug^jit that they might venture 
through someaskallows, which, at low tide, foriped ap 
ford ; but, desperately attacked by the enemy, they 
were, as they retreated, engulphed by the rising tide. 
Publius SesDvius, their chief,*waf^ th^ only man who 
escaped, andhe,aiotwithstan^nghis wounds, succeeded 
in reaching th8 mainland by swimihing. Sub§equd!litly^ 
Caesar obtained some ships from Cadiz, crossed over t»> 
the island with his army, and defeated the barbarians. 
Thence ho sailed in the direction of Brigantium (now 
La Corogne), the inhabitants of which, terrified at»tlv 


Atonguiam, erit intclligcnda. Nam ctiain uunc alveo quingoutis 
passibus lato a continento sejungitur, qui i^cdibua ©stu codcftitc 
transitur, redeunte vero insula piano lit, ncrpie adiri vado potcHt.“” 
Et foi’te illo sasculo fuerit aliquarito major.” (L. Andrd do Rcsendo. 
De AntiqiiUaiibm LusUanice anieraqtce lluforka qxm exstant 
Oonimbric®, 1790, 1., p. 77.) 

Antonio Carvalho {Da costa corografia Podvquesa, II. p. Ill, 
Lisbon, 1712) sets forth the same view. 

The preceding information is confirmed by the following letter of 
an English bi^iop who accompanied the Ci usadcrs, at the time ol' 
the siege of Lisbon, in tho reign of Alfonso Ilenriquc, A.n. 1147 : — 
^‘Die vero quasi dccima, impositis sarcinis nostris cum cpiscopis 
velificaro incepimua iter prosporum agoutes. Die vero postera ad 
insulam»Phenicis (vulgo Fcniclie) distantis a continente quasi octin- 
gentis passibus foliciter applicuimus. Insula abundat cervis et 
maxime cuniculis: liquiricium {lege glycyrrhizum) habet. • Tyrii 
ilicunt earn Erictroam, Peni Gaddis,' id ost septem, ultra quom non 
est terra: ideo oxtremus noti orbis terminus dicitur.* Juxta hau6 
sunt du© insul© qu© vulgo dicuntuf Igerlingcs, id est Baleares ling^a 
comipta, in una quorum est palatium admirabiiis architectuije et 
multa offioiparum divoraoria rogi ouidam, ut aiunt, quondam 
grati&(8imum secretale hospidum.” (Letter of an English Crusader 
on the sack of Lisbon, in PortugaZlim MonwinfirUa Historical a eoeculo 
00^0 post Ohristum uoqm ud qumtum demnum, jysta Acadeimm 
8 (dmti(x/irwm OHsiponmeii edita* Yolumen I., fiisc*culus iii. lisbon, 
1961, p* m) • ^ 
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sight of the vessels, which were strange to' them, 
* surrendered voluntarily. (*) c The whole of Lusitania 
hocame tributary to. Borne. 

Cajsar received from his soldiers the title of 
Tiiiperafor. When the news of his successes reached 
Rome, the Senate decreed in his honour a holiday, f) 
ami granted him the right of a triumph on his return. 
4'he expedition endccl, the conqueror of the Lusitanians 
took i'n hand the civil admiqistration,<ind caused justice 
and concord to reign in 'his province, lie merited the 
gi-atitude of the Spaniards hy suppressing the tribute 
iuqAiscd by Metellus Pius during tho war against 
Sertoyius. (^) Above all, he applied himself to putting 
an end to the diftcrences that arose each day between 
debtors and creditors, by ordaining that the former 
should devote, every year, two-thirds of their income 
to the liquidation of their debts ; a measure which, 
according to Plutarch, brought him great honour. ('•') 
'Phis measure was, in fact, an act which tended to 
the preservation of property ; it prevented the Boman 
usurers from* taking possession of a debtor’s entire 
capital to reimburse themselves ; and we shall see 
that Ca;sar made it of general application when he 

c 

« 

(*) Dio Cassius, XXX VII. 52, 53. — Caosar, as Boon as he 
.•K'rived,* defea^d tho Lussituniaus and the inhabitants of Galicia, 
;ind advanced as far as the outer sea. Thus ho caused people 
who had never yet ro'coguisell the authority of the Romans to 
submit to thezfi, and i^tunaed from his government loaded with 
glory and wealth, of which ho gave a part to his soldiers/’ (Zonaras, 
AfifYialeSy X. g.) 

(*) Appian, GwU II. 8. 

(®) Caasar, War, 42. 

‘‘4'*) Pkitarch, Cmsar, 12. 
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became* dictator. 0 Finally, having healed their 
dissensions, he loaded the; inhabitants of Cadiz Avitli 
benefits, and l«ft behind him laws,^the happy inflpence* 
of which was felt for a long period. He abolished 
among the people of Lusitania their barbarous cus- 
toms, some of which went as fat as, the sacrifice of 
human victims# (^) It ws^^ there that he became 
intimate with* a man .of considefation in padi^, Jj, 
Cornelius Balbus, who became w agister fabroritui 
(chief engineer) during his (Gaulish Avilrs, and who 
was defended by Cicero when his right of Komun 
citizen was called in question. (*) 

Though ho administered his province with the 
greatest equity, yet, during his campaign, he had 
amassed a rich booty, w'hich enabled him to reward 
his soldiers, and to pay considerable sums into th(‘“” 

Q) ** There came forward a wliole jirmy of accusers against tlio&c 
who enriched themselves by usury in contempt of a law passed by 
Caesar when he was dictator, regulating the proportion to b(‘ 
observed between the debts and possessions in Italy ; a l{iw whicli 
had for a long while fallen into desuetude through the interest u!* 
individuals.” (Tacitus, Annals^ vi. 16. — Suetonius, (7oB8ar, 42.) 

(*) “ I will not enumerate all the marks of honour with whi»'li 
Caesar distinguished the people of this town when ho was praetor iti 
Spain ; the divisions ho found means of healing among the citizens 
of Grades ; the laws which, with their consent, he gave them ; the ohl 
barbarism of their manners and customs, which ho caused »to dis- 
appear; ^ho eagerness with which, at the request of Balbus, li<> 
loaded them with benefits.” (Cicero, Oration for 19.) • • 

(3) “ Prom his youth ho was {^qjpainted with Caesar, and tkit 
great man was pleased with him. Cassar, among the of 

firiendn he liadr marked him out aS one of*lii8 intifhates when Jic. 
was praotor: when he was CKmsnl, he made him overseer of the 
manufactory of. his military eng^es. He had experience of his 
prudence; appreciated his devotion; accept^ his acts of kindness 
and his affection. 4t that time Balbus shared neltrly^all the labours 
ofCmsar.*^ drati{^ • 
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(k'Uiiiuds .1 
Trimni»li' 
jiiuTtlio , 
Cim-iuKliip 


treasury, without beiug accused of pcculatiou or of 
arbitrary acts. IDs conduct as proprptor of Sj^iam (^) 
•was praised by all, and among others by Mark Antony, 
in a speech pronounced after Ca}sar’s death. 

It was not, tlien, as Suetonius pretends, by the 
begging of subsidies (') (for a general hardly begs at 
tlie head of an army), apr was it 'by an abuse of 
power, that he amassed suck euorm6us riches ; he 
obtained them by contributions oil war, by a good 
adrainistratluii, and even by the gratitude of those 
wliom he had govonicd. 


IT. Ciesar retumed to Horae towards the mouth of 
J unef'’) without waiting for the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. This rettirn, which the historians describe as 
iiasty, was by no means so, since bin regular authority 
had expired in the month of Januarj’-, 094. But he 
was determined to be present at the approaching 
meeting of the consular comitia; he presented him- 
self with confidence, and whilst preparing for his 
triumph, demanded at the same time pennission to 
become a candidate for the consulship. Invested 


( 1 ) « For tins man (Caesar) began by being prmtor in Spain, and, 
distrusting tiio loyalty of this proyinec, he would not give its inha- 
bilauts the chance of being subsequently moro dangerous,' through 
;t delusive pe»cc. Ho choso to do what was of importance to the 
interests of the Republic rathey than to })uss the days of his magis- 
Iriicj in tranquillity ; and ns the Spaniards refused to surrender, he 
compelled them to it by force. So ho surpassed in honour those 
who had preceded him in Spain ; for it is« a harder task to keep a 
conquest fhsfn to makc^onc.” (Di 9 Cassius, XLIV. 4L) 

Suetonius, CcBitar, W, 

(3) “ CyGsar-arrfvcs in two days.” (Cicew to Atticiis, II. 1, June, 
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witli the title of Impcrator, having, by a rapid con- 
quest, extended the, limits of the empire to the • 
northern shor^ 'of the Ocean, he might justly aspire, 
to this double distinction ; but it was gi-anted with 
difficulty. To obtain a triumph, it was necessary 
to remain without the wall^of Some, to retain the 
lictors and continue the military uniform, and to wait 
till the Senate should fix* the date of entry. • Tq 
solicit for the consulship, it was necessary, on th,e 
contraiy, to be present in Some, clad in a white 
robc,(^) the costume of those who Avere candidates 
for public offices, and to reside thertr scwral days 
previous to the election. The Senate had not always 
considered these two demands incompatible : (") it 
would perhaps even have granted, this indulgeiice 
to Cajsar, had not. Cato, by speaking till the end of” 
the day, rendered all deliberation impossible. 0 He 
had not, howcA^r, been so severe in 684 ; but it Avas 
because, on that occasion, Pompey was triumphing 
in reality over Sertorius, that foe to the aristocracy, 
though officially it was only talked of as a: victory over 
the Spaniards. ('*) Constrained to choose between an 
idle pageant and real power, Caesar did not hesitate. 

The ground had been wi 
His popularity had been 
and the Senate, too much elated by its successes', had’ 

(^) TheHco the name of eatididc^, 

(3) “ Many cancUdates ,for the « consulship had ?jccn nominated 
in their absonoo; as, for instance, MarcoUus, in 540.” (Titus Liyius, 
XXEV. 9.) , ' • 

(®) Plutarch, Cato, M. ^ 

(^) Floras, m. ^13. 


ell prepared for his election, 
steadily on the increase; 
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estranged those who possessed the greatest influence. 
' Pompey, discontented at the ujiiforni reftisaTs with 
•whic^ his just demands had been 'n]^}t, know well 
also that the recent law, declaring enemies of tlie 
State those Avho bribed the electors, was a direct 
attack against himstlf, '^ince he had openly paid for 
the election of the Consul Afranigs ; but, alway s 
infatuated Avith his' OAvn personal attractions, he con- 
soled* himself for his checks by stnitting about in his 
gaudy embroidored 4*ohe. (*) Crassns, who had long 
remained faithful to the aristocratic party, had become 
i|;s enemyf on* account of the ill-disguised jesilousy of 
the nobles towards him, and their intrigues to implicates 
him with Cassar in the conspiracy of Catiline. TIow- 
ev('r, though he*- held in his hands the strings of 
"many an intrigue, he was fearful of compromising 
himself, and shrank from declarinff in public affaimsf 
any man in credit. (^) Lucullus, weaiy of warfare and 
of intestine struggles, was withdrawing from politics 
in order to enjoy his A^ast wealth in tranquillity. 
Catulus Avas* dead, and the majority of the nobles 
were ready to follow the impulse given them by 
ceiiain enthusiastic senators, who, caring little^ about 
public affairs, thought themselves the kappiest of men 
if they had in ihe.ir finhpondH carp Hufficiently tamed to 
come 'and eat out of their hands. (*'’) Cicero felt his 
owa solitary position. The nobles, AA'hose angry feel- 
ings he ha^ serv’ed, uoav thgit the peril was over, 

P) CiJcro, IMtcrg to Attieua, 1. 18. 

, (^jp Cicoro, Letters to Atticust I. 18. 

(’'*) Cicoro, LelUrs to AttimSy II. 1. 
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regardefl him as no better than an upstart. Therefore, 
he prudently changed hi» principles ; he, the exter- 
minator of conspirators, had become the defender of^ 
P. SyUa, one of Catiline’s accomplices, and procured 
his acquittal in the teeth of Jthe evidence ; (^) he, the 
energetic opponent of all partitions of land, had spoken 

in favour of tin? ajjrai’ian kwv of Flavius. He wrote 

' * * • 
to Atticus, “ r have s,een that those men whoso hap- 
piness belongs to*tbe passing hour, those illustriou’s 

• * 

lovers of fishponds, are no longer able to conceal 
their jealousy of me; so I have sought more solid 
support.” (~) 

In a word, ho had made overtures to Poiupey, 
though in secret he admitted that he possessed neither 
greatness of mind nor nobleness of heart. “ He only 
knows how to curry favour and flatter the people,” 
he said ; and hei'e urn I bound to him on such 
terms that our interest, as individuals, is served there- 
by ; and, as statesmen, we can both act with greater 
firmness. The iU-will of our ardent and unprincipled 
3'Ottth had been excited against me. I have been so 
successful in bringing it round by my address, that at 
present ‘it cares for no one but me. Finally, I am 
careful to wouni no man’s feelings, and that wittiout 
servilendSs or popularity-hunting.* My entire conduct . 
is so well planned, that, as ^ public man, I yield iu 
nothing ; and as a private individual, who denows the 

(‘) “ it even appears that Cicero kad lent the accused a million of 
sestertii to puroliase a mansion on the Palatine.”. (Aulas Gellins, 
XII. 12.) 

(*) Cicero, Letters to Mictis, 1. 19. 

VOIi. I. 


r r 
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weakness of honest men, the injustice of the envious, 
and the hatred of the wicked, 1 4ake my precautions, 
and aet with jirudonce.” (’) e 

Cicero deceived himself with regard to the causes 
•of his change of party, and did not acknowledge to 
himself the reas/ms "that constrained him to look out 
for powerful patrons. Like all men destitute of force 
<jf character, instead of openly <confessii?g the motives 
of his conduct, he justified Jldmself to his friends hy 
pretending that, so far from having altered his own 
opinions, it was he who was converting Pompey, and 
^could sodn rdake the same experiment upon Ca3sar. 
“ Yoiii rally me pleasantly,” he wrote to Atticus, “ on 
the subject of my iutimaej’^ with Pompey ; but do not 
faficy that I havb contracted it out of regard for my 
personal safety. It is all the cflect of circumstances. 
When there was tlie slightest disagreement between 
us, there was trouble in the State. I have laid my 
plans and made my conditions, so that, without laying 
aside my own principles, which are good, I have led 
him to better sentiments. He is somewhat cured of 
his madness for popularity. . . . If I am equally 

successfhl with Caesar, whose ship is now r sailing 
imder full canvas, shall I have done “great harm to 
.the lptate?”(“) Cicero, like all men whose strengdih 
lies in eloquence, felt that he could play no important 
part, or eijpn secjire his own personal safely, unless 
He allied himself with men of the sword. 

Whilst at Epme the, masters of the world were 

(*) Cicero, Letters to Attims, 1. 19. 

(2) Cicero, Letters to Aitimis, IL 1. 
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wasting ^heir time in mean quarrels, alarming news, 
came Suddenly, to create* a diversion in political in- 
trigue. InMmation was brought that the (Gaulish 
•allies on the banks of the Saone had been defeated 
by the (lemians, that the Helvctii were in arms, and 
malchig inids beyond their frontiers.* The terror was 
imiversal. PeJlrs were entflrtained of a fresh inyasion 
■of the Cimbri and Tojltones ; and, as alwayS happened 
•on such occasiojfSi, a general levy, without exception, 
was ordered. (^) • The consuls *of the pre\uous year 
slrew lots for their provinces, and it was decided to 
■dispatch commissioners to come to an un^erstandiAg 
•with the Gaulish tribes, with a view to resist foreign 
invasions. Tire names of Pompey and Cicero were 
at once pronounced; but the Senate, influenced* by 
diflferent motives, ’ declared that their presence was 
too necessary in Eome to allow them to be sent 
away. They were unwilling to give the former an 
■opportunity of again distinguishing himself, or to 
deprive themselves of the concurrence of the latter. 

III. News of a more re-assuring character having 

been teceived from Gaul, the fear of war ceased for 

• ^ 

a time, and things had returned to their customary 
course *when Cajsar came home from Spain. In the 
midst of conflicting opmiqp§ and interests, the pre- 
sence of a man of steady purpose* and deeply-robted 
■con'detions, and illustrious through recent victories, 
was, without any doubt,* an event. He* did not 
require long to form his estimate of* the situation; 

(') Cicero, I/etteri to Jfdeue, 1. 19. 

F F 2 
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and, as he could not as yet unite the masses' by the 
realisation of a grand idea/ he thought to unite the 
chiefs' by a common .interest. 

All his endeavours from that time were devoted to 

making Pompey, Crassu§, and Cicero share his ideas. 

The first had been rather ill disposed towards him. 

On his return from his campaign against Mithridates, 
* * ^ • #, 1 . 

Pompey Iftid called Ca3sar his Egistheus, (^) in allusion 

tt5 the intrigue which he had had with his wife Mucia, 
whilst he, like Agamemnon, was making w'ar in Asia. 
Pesentment, on this account, usually slight enough 
among the Romans, soon disappeared before the exi- 
gencies of political life. As for Crassus, who had 
long been separated from Pompey by a jealous feeling 
of ‘rivalry, it needed all Ca;.sar’s tact, and all the 
seduction of his manners, to induce him to become 
reconciled with his rival. But, to bring them both 
to follow the same line of conduct, it was necessary, 
over and above this, to tempt them Avith such pow^erful 
motives as Avoidd insure conviction. The historians, 

t 

in general, have given no other reason to account 
for the agreement of these three men than personal 
interest. ' Doubtless, Pompey and Crassus were not 
insensible to a combination that favoured their love 
of power and wealth ; but we ought to lend» Caesar 
a .more elevated motive, ^and suppose him inspired 
by a genuine patriotism. 

The condition of the Republiamust have appeared 
thus to Bis comprehensive grasp of thought :-^The 
Roman domiirion, stretched, like some vast figure, 

- (*) Snetonivis. Cwsar, 50. 
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across ‘the world, clasps it in her sinewy arms; and 
whilst her limbs are fiUl of life and strength, the* 
heart is waiting by decay. JJnless some •herofc 
remedy be applied, the contagion will soon spread 
from the centre to the extremities, and the mission 
of Rome will remain unfinished ! — Compare with th('. 
present the prosperous (Jays of the Republic. Re- 
collect the time whan envoys from foreign nations, 
doing homage to the policy of the Senate, declared 
openly that they, preferred tKc protecting sovereignty 
of Rome to independence itself. Since that period, 
what a change has taken place ! All hati(5ns exetrfitc 
the power of Rome, and yet that power preserves 
them from still greater evils. Cicero is right, “ Let . 
Asia think well of it ; there is neJt one of the woes • 
that are bred of war and civil strife, that she would 
not experience did she cease to live under our 
laws."' (^) And this advice may be applied to all the 
countries whither the legions have penetrated. If, 
then, fiite has willed that the nations afe to be 
subject to the sway of a single people, it is the 
duty of that people, as charged wdth the execution * 
of the eternal decrees, to be, towards the vanquished, 
as just and equitable as the Divinity, since, he is 
as* inexorable as destiny. How are we to fix a limit 
to the arbitrary conduct of proconsulfe anJ propra 3 tors, 
which all the laws promulgated /or so^ many years 
have been powerless to check ? How put a stop’ to 
the ex^tions committed at all points of tiie empire, 
if* a firmer and stronger direction do pot emanate 
(') Cicero, Letters to Qwintue, 1. 1, 11. 
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from tlie central power? — The ' EopuWic pursues an 
irregular system of encroaclimcnt^ which will exhaust 
its resources ; it is impossible for her t'o , fight against 
all nations at once, and at the same time to maintain 
her allies in their allegiance, if, by unjust treatment, 
they arc driven to itivolt. The enemies of the Ee- 
public must be diminished in number hy restoring 
their Ireedpm to the' cities which are wftrthy of it, 0 
and acknowledging as friends^ of thf Eoman people 
tliose nations lifith wh,oni there is a chance of living 
in peace. (") Our most dangerous enemies are the 
(Jijuls, and«it is against this turbulent and warlike 
nation that all the strength of the State ought to 
!)(' directed. — In Italy, and under this name Cisalpine 
< laul must be included, how many citizens are de- 
])rivcd of political rights ! At Eome, how many of 
llio proletaries are living on the charity either of the 
I'ich or of the State ! Why should we not extend 
tlie Eoman commune as far as the Alps, and wh}* 
not augment the race of labourers and soldiers by 
making them 'lando\vners ? The Eoman people must 
•bo raised in its own eyes, and the Eepublic in the 
eyes of the Avorld ! — ^Absolute liberty of speeclj and 
of vote was -a great benefit, when, ■ modified by 
morality, and restrained by a powerful aristocracy, 
it* gave scope to individual faculties without 

damping the general tveil-being; but, ever since 

• 

Q) Caesar, when consul and dictator* "declared many foreigh cities 
iVee. • ^ ^ 

(^) It will be seen in the next chapter that Crnsar recognised 
as friends to the Roman people Aulctes, King of Egypt, and 
ArffhristrA, King of the Gormans. 
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the mftrality of ancient days disappeared with the 
aristocracy, we havo seoj the laws become weapons' 
of war for the iise of parties, tlhe elections a JirafRo, 
the forum a battle-field; while liberty is nothing 
more than a never-ending cause of weakness and 
decay. — Our institutions c,ause 'sucji unceiiainty in 
our councils, and such iivdcpcndence in our offices 
of state, that we search in vain for tlmi spiVit of 
(H’dcr and contr«l whi(;h are indispensable elements 
in the maintenance of so vaSt nn empire. Without 
overthrowing institutions which have given five 
centuries of glory to the Republic, it* is possible, l^y 
a close union of the most worthy citizens, to 
establish in the State a moral authority, which 
governs the passions, tempers the laws, gives a 
greater stability to power, directs the elections, main- 
tains the representatives of the Roman people in 
their duty, and frees us from the two most serious 
dangers of the present : the selfishness of the nobles 
and the turbulence of the mob. This is what they 
may realise by their union; their disunion, on the 
contrary, will only encourage tlie fatal conduct of' 
these. men who are endangering the future equally, 
some by theit opposition, the others by their head- 
long violence. 

These considerations must have been Easily mder- 
stood by Pompey and Ci^sus, who hs^ themselVes 
been actors in such great events, witnesses of* so 
much blood shed in civij wars, of so many noble 
ideas, triumphing at one moment and.overthrown the 
next. They accepted Csesar’s proposal, and thus was 
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concluded an alliance which is wrongly tenaed the 
First Triumvirate. (0 for Cicero, Caji^r tried to 
.persuade him to join the compact ‘^y;hich had just 
been formed, but he refused to become one of what 
he termed a paiiy of friends. (^) Always uncertain 
in his conduct, ^always ‘divided between his admira- 
tion for those who held the sovereign, power, and his 
engagements with the oligarchy, and uneasy for the 
future which his foi’csight could pot penetrate, he 
set his mind <;o worl^ to prevent the success of every 
measure which he approved as soon as it had suc- 
ceeded. The* alliance which these three persons 
ratified by their oaths, (•*) remained long a secret ; 
and it was only during Ca?sar’s consulship that 
it became inattertof jmblic notoriety from the una- 
nimity they displayed in all their political resolutions. 
Caisar, then, set energetically to work to unite in 
his own favour every chance tliat could render his 
election certain. 

Cnwir’s IV. Among the candidates was L. Lucceius. 
iflectjpn. desirous of attaching to his cause this 

person, who was distinguished alike by his writings 
and his character, (*) and who, possessed of vast 

« 

• (*) Buitmvixs, decemmrs, vlglniivirs were the names given to 
magistrates who shared the same duties in boards of two, ten, or 
twenty. In the present case, however, the object was only to bind 
together the nfen of the greatest impoi'tance by a secret bond. 
Therefore the word triunwirate would l>e a misnomer. 

(2) “ He wished me to join these three intimate consnhu; "men.” 
(Cicero, Oration oik the Vonmlar Provinces, 17.) 

(®) Dio Cassius, *XXXYII. 67. 

Cicero, FamilMr Lett^e, V. 12. 
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wealth, •had promised* to make abundant use of it 
for their Common profit, ^in order to command the 
majority of vo^es in the centuries.^ “ The aristocratic* 
faction,” says Suetonius, “on learning this arrange- 
ment, was seized with fear. They thought that there 
was nothing which Caesar would 'not^ attempt in the 
exercise of the* sovereign piagistracy, if he liad a 
colleague wlwf agreed, with him, and wljo Would 
support all his designs.” (’] The nobles, unable 
eject him, resolved to give binj, Bibul&s for a col- 
league, who had already been liis colleague in the 
edileship and the prajtorship, and htid constantly 
shown himself his opponent. They all made a 
pecuniary contribution to influence the elections ; 
Bibulus spent lai^e sums, (•) iind the incorruptible 
Cato himself, who' had solemnly sworn to impeach 
any one who should be guilty of bribery, contri- 
buted his quota, owning that for the interest of th(f 
State his principles must for once yield. (®) Neither 
was Cicero more inflexible : some time before, he 
expressed to Atticus the necessity of purchasing the 
concurrence of the equestrian order. (^) We can see 
how eyen the most honourable were swept along, 
by the force of events, in the current of a corrupt 
society., 

By the force of public opinion, and by tiie support' 

0 Suetonius,, Cwsor, 19.— Butropius, VI. ll.— Plutlhdi, Ccetw, 13. ' 

P) Suetonius, C(W(W, 19. ' 

i*) Plutarch, Gaio, 26.— Suetonius, 19. • 

P) “ But will you say that we can only have the knights on our 
side by paying for them P What are ve to doP Siaue we a choice 
of means P” (Oicero, Letkri io A4tmu, JJ. 1,) ' '* 
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of the two men of greatest' influence, Ca>sar was 
elected consul iinaiiiniously^, and*, conducted, according 
•to custom, from tlic Campus Martiij.s to his oavii 
house by an enthusiastic crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
and a vast number of senators. C) 

If tlic party op'^iosed to Caesar had been unable 
to stand in the way of ^his becoming consul, it did 
not clesp;?ir of preventing his. playing* the important 
j.'art he had a right to expect as prQconsul. To effl'ct 
this, the Senfitc determined to evade the law of Caius 
(iracchus, which, to prevent the assignment of pro- 
Yincos from pcTsonal considerations, provided that 
it should take place before the coniitia were held. 
'J'he asscmbl}', therefore, departing from the rule, 
astrugned to Ciusar and his colleague, by an act of 
(lagrant ill-will, the supervision of the public roads 
and forests ; an oflice somewhat similar, it is true, to- 
that of governor of a province. (”) This humiliating 
ajjpointment, proof as it was of a persevering hostility, 
wound^rd him deeply ,* but the duties of his new office 
imposed silfnee upon his resentments. Caesar the 
consul would forget the wrongs done to Ca3sar tho 
man, and generously attempt a policy of conciliation. 

(’) “Inde doTniini repetes toto comitante senatn, 

, OfUcinin populi vix cupiente dorao.” * 

• Ovid, Ex Fotito, lY. Epist, 4. 


(“) Saetonius, Civsar, 10. 
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I. C.«SAR has arrived at the lirst magistracy ol'tlie 
llepublic. Consul with Thbulus at the *age»of foi*ty-^ 
one, he has not yet acquired the just celebrity of 
I’omjDey, nor does he enjoy the treasures of Crassus, 
and yet his influeneo is perhaps greater than that 
of those two personages. Political influence, indeed, 
docs not depend solely on military successes or on 
the possession of immense riches; it is acquired 
especially by a conduct always in accord with fixed 
(!onvictions. CV-sar alone represents a prilieiple. 
Prom the ago of eighteen,- he lias faced the anger 
of Sylla and the hostility of the aristocracy, in order 
to plead unceasingly the grievances of the oppressed 
and the rights o'f the provinces. 

So long as he is not in power, being exempt 
from responsibility, he w'alks invariably iif tlie way 
he has traced, listens to no comjiromise, purs\^es 
unsparingly the adherents of the opposite party, and 
maintains his opinions energetically^ at^ the* risk of 
wounding his adversaries; but, once consid, he lays 
aside all resentment, and mak^s a loyal appeal to al? 


Atletipta at 
Conciliation? 
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who will rally round him ; he declares to the Sonale 
that he will not act without its concurrence, that h(i 
wilL propose nothing contrary to its » prerogatives. (') 
He offers his colleague Bibulus a generous reconcilia- 
tion, conjuring him, in the presence of the senators, 
to put a teiTn Ao differences of opinion, the efiects of 
which, already so much to he regreitted during their 
•common' edileship and pra;torship, would become, fatal 
in their new position. (~.) . He Kialces advances to 
Oiccro, and, after sending Cornelius Balbus to him in 
his villa of Antium to assure him that he is ready 
,to' follo^^f’ his^ counsels and those of Bompey, offers 
to take him as an associate in his labours, 

.Caesar must have belicv('d that these offers of co- 
operation would'be embraced. In face of the perils of 
a society deeply agitated, he supposed that others had 
the same sentiments which animated himself. Love 
of the public good, and the consciousness of having 
entirely devoted himself to it, gave him that con- 
fidence without reserve in the patriotism of others 
which admits neither mean rivalries nor the calcula- 
tions of selfishness : he was deceived. The Senate 
showed nothing but prejudices, Bibulus, but rancoui's, 
Cicero, but a false pride. 

It was essential for Caesar to unite Pompey, who 
was wanting in finnness of character, more closely 

• 

• (‘) Dio Cassius, XXXVIll. 1. 

(*) Appian, Civil Wars, II. 10. 

(^) Cicero, E^istlet to Attwiis, If. 3. — “ When consul,' ho wished 
me to take part jp the operations of his consulship. Without ap- 
^rovin^ thonf, I felt nevertheless .grateful to him for his deference.’* 
(Oration on the Consular Provinces, 17.) 
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witli hi» destinies; lie gave liim in marriage liis 
daughter Julia, a young woman of twenty-three years 
of age, richly (judowed with graces and intelligence, 
who had already been affianced to Scrvilius Csepio. 
To compensate the latter, Pompey promised liim his 
ouTi daughter, though she also* was engaged to 
another, to Faust us, the son of Sylla. Soon after- 
wards Caesar (Spoused, Calpumia,’ the daughtei' of, 
Lucius Piso. (') Uato protested energetically against 
these man’iages, which he qualified as' disgraceful 
traffics with the common weal. 0 Tlie nobles, and 
especially the two Curios, made themselv'es the echoes 
of this reprobation. Their party, ncveiiheless,. did 
not neglect to strengthen themselves by such alliances. 
Doubtless, when Cato gave his daughter to Bibulits, 
it was for a political motive ; and when he ceded his 
own wife to Hortensius, (^) although the mother of 
three children, to take her back again when enriched 
by the death of her last husband, there was also an 
interest hardly honourable, which Csesar subseqcicntly 
unveiled in a book entitled Anti-Caio. (’) ’ 

The first care of the new consul was to establish 
the practice of publishing daily the acts of the Senate 
and those of the people, in order that public opinion 
might bear with all its weight upon the resolutions 
of the conscript fathers, whose deliberations had*pre- ’ 
viously been often secret. The initiative taken by 

(') Plutarch, Camr, 14. — Suetonius, Ccesar, 21. 

(*) Plutarch, Omsar, 14. 

(®) Plutarch, CcUq, 24. 

(^) Plutarch, GaiOf 59. 

(•) Suetonius, Ooewr, 20* 
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Caesar from tlio conmioncement of his consulship, in 
questioning the senators pn tke projects’ of laws, is 
an evidence that he had the fasces before Bibulus. 
We know, in fact, that the consuls enjoyed this honour 
alternately for a month, and it was in the period 
when tht'y wei^e invested with the signs distinctive 
of powc'r that they weri; permitted to ask the advdee 
j)f t'lio senators. 0 ‘ 

11. He proposed iiext, in the month of January, 
an agrarian law founded upon wise principles, and 
which reopected all legitimate rights. The following 
wem its principal provisions ; — 

Partition of all the free part of the ager puhlicm, 
except that of Campania and that of Volaterra; ; tlie 
fimt excepted originally on account of its great fer- 
tility, (-) and the second guaranteed to all those who 
had got it into their possession. (^) — In case of insulli- 
ciency of tenitory, new acquisitions, by means either 
of money coming from Pompey’s conquests, or from 
the overpluli of the public revenues. — Prohibition of 
all appropriation by force. — The nomination of tiventy 
commissioners to preside at the distribution, of the 
lands, with exclusion of the author of the proposal. — 
Estimate of private lands for sale, made according to 
the declaration at the last census, and not according 
to ^ the , valuation of tile commissioners. — Obligation 
upon each senator to swear obedience to the law, and 
to engage never ^to propqse anything contrary to it. 

(') Titfis Livius, IX. 8. (S) Appian, CM Wart, 0. 7. 

(*) Cicero, Familiar Lettm^s, Xlll. 4. 
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It Was, as may be seen, the project of Rnllus, 

relieved from the inconveniences pointed out with 
so much eloquence by Cicero. In, fact, instead qf tou • 
commissioners, Ca'sar proposed twenty, in order to 
distribute among a greater n^ber a power of which 
men feared the abuse. lie hintself, tp avoid all sus- 
picion of personul interest,, (ixcluded himself from the 
possibility of ibrming part of it. * 1’hc commissioners 
were not, as in the law ,of Ttullus, authorised h> 
act according to Iheir will, and tax the properties 
arbitrarily. Acquired rights were respected ; thos(( 
territori(!s only were distributed of wliiclrthe State 
had still the fuU disposal. The sums arising* from 
Ponjpey’s conquests were to be employed in favour 
of the old soldiers; and C«sar said himself thabit 
was just to give the profit of that money to those; 
who had gained it at the peril of their lives. (*) As 
to the obligation of the oath imposed upon the sena- 
tors, it was not an innovation, but an established 
custom. In the present case, the law having been 
voted before the elections, all tlie candidates, and 
especially the tribunes of the following year, had to 
take the engagement to observe it. (“) 

“ Nobody,” says Dio Cassius, (®) “ had reason for 
complaint on this subject. The population of Rome, 

i 

C) Dio Cassius, xxxvni, 1. ' 

(*) Epistles to Atticus, 1, 18. — In allusion tc^ a form^^r law, wenrctul 
as follows ; “ Tho senators who have discussed the present law shall 
be held, within ton days fdUowing the plebiseitum, to swear to main- 
tain it before the (^uestor, in the treasury, in>opoi^day,'^aiid taking 
for witnesses Jupiter and the gods Penates*” (^Tahle of JBantia, 
Klenze^ ]PKilologis<^ Ahhtmdlninffen, IT. 16*^24.) 

(») Dio Cassius, XXXVIH. 1* 
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the excessive increase of which had been the principal 
aliment of seditions, was called tc labour and a country'- 
•life ; ,the greater part of the countries cf Italy, which 
had lost their inhabitants, were re-peopled. This law 
insured means of existence not only to those who had 
supported the fjitigucS of the war, but also to all the 
other citizens, without causing expenditure to the State 
or loss to, the nobles' ; on tlie contrary, it gave to several 
bonours and power.” 

Thus, wKde some historians accuse Ca?sar of seek- 
ing in the populace of Home the point of support for 
1/isf ambitious' designs, he, on the contrary, obtains a 
mcagure, the effect of which is to transport the tur- 
bulent part of the inhabitants of the capital into the 
country. 

Cajsar, then, read his project to the Senate ; after 
which, calling the senators by their names, one after 
the other, he asked the opinion of each, declaring his 
readiness to modify the law, or withdraw it altogether, 
if it wbre not agreeable to them. But, according to 
Dio Cassius* “It was unassailable, and, if any dis- 
approved of it, none dared to oppose it ; what afflicted 
its opponents most was, that it was drawn ‘ up in 
such ji, manner as to leave no room for a complaint.” (^) 
So the opposition was limited to adjourning from 
time to tilde, under frivolous pretexts. Cato, without 
making a ^irect ppposAion, alleged the necessity of 
clianging nothing in the constitution of the Eepublic, 
and declared, himself the, adversary of all kind of 
innovation j but, when the moment came for voting, 
(») Dio Cassiws, XXXVm. 2. 
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5ie liad itjcourse ajrain to his old tactics, and rendered 
all deliberation imposf?ible by speaking the entire da}'^, 
])y which he haul already succeeded jn depriving C«?sar ‘ 
■of the triumph. (^) The latter lost patience, and sent 
the obstinate orator to prison ^ Cato was followed by 
a great number of senators, antf M. Vetreius, one of 
them, replied to»the consul, "who reproached him^for 
withdrawing before t^ meeting was closed : “ T 

would rather be in prison with Cato than here with 
thee.” llegretting, however, this first movement of 
anger, and struck by the attitude of the assembly, 
<.’a)sar immediately restored Cato to liberty * then he* 
dismissed the Senate, addressing them in the follow- 
ing words ; “ I had made you supreme judges and 
.tirbiters of this law, in order that, if any one of its 
provisions displeased you, it should not be referred to 
the people ; but, since you have refused the previous 
deliberation, the people alone shall decide it.” 

His attempt at conciliation having failed with the 
♦Senate, he renewed it towards his colleague, and, in 
the assembly of the tribes, adjured Bibulus to sup- 
]iort his proposal. On their side, the people joined 
their entreaties with those of Caesar ; but Bibulus, 
inflexible, merely said: “You will not prevail with 
me, though you were all of one voice ; and, as long a» , 
1 shall be consul, I will suffer no innovation.^’ (-) 

Then Caesar, judging other influences ^ecessaiiy, 
appealed to Pompey ,and Crassus. Pompey seized 

(*) Atcius Capito, Treatise mi the Duties of the Senator, quoted 
hy Aulus Gkllius, IV, 10. — Valerius lilaximtis, II. 10, § 7.* 

H Dio Cassius, XXJCVnL 4. 
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liappily this oppoiiimity for speakiuj^ to tlio people : 
lie said that ho not ouly^ approved the agrarian law, 
but* that tlio senators themselves had fonnerly a<l- 
mitted tin* ]n-inciple, in decreeing, on his return from 
Spain, a <listribution of lands to his soldiers and to 
those of ^Feteyns ; it this measure had been deferred, 
it Avas on account of dlie penury •>ot‘ the treasury, 

‘ Avliicli, thanks to him, had now ceased. Then, rcply- 
•ing to Ca'sar, Avho asked him if lie wou,]d support the 
Jaw iu case it Averc op]Aosed by violence, “ If any one 
dax’ed to draw las SAVord,” he cried, “ I Avould take 
t<'veu my buckler;” meaning by that, that he ivordd 
confe into the puixlic jdace anued as for the combat. 
'■J’liis bold declaration of Pompey, supported b}' 
(“rassus and Cd'i)io, (') silenced all opposition, except 
that of Bibulus, who, Avith three tifbuncs his par- 
tisans, called an assembly of the Senate in his ctwn 
Mouse, where it Avas resolved that at all risk tlie law 
shoidd be «>])enly rejected. (’) 

TJie day of meeting of the coniitia having been 
tlxed, the popidace occxrpied the Porum during the 
night. Hibulus hurried Avith liis friends to the 
texuple of Castor, Avhere his colleague Avas addressing 
the* multitude ; he tried in A^ain to obtain a hearing, 
wa.s^ throAvn doAvn from the top of the steps, and 
obliged ^o lly, after seeing liis fasces broken to pieces 
atd two ^ribunps wounded. Cato, in his turn, trie<l 
to mount the. rostra ; expelled by force, he returned, 
but, instead of ,treatbg. of the question, seeing that 
• 

(*) Suetonius, 21. 

0 Appiau, Civil IVcu'b, H- 
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nobody 'iistened to him, he attacked Ciosar with bit- 
terness, until he w'jts dragged a second time from 
the tribune. • Calm being restui'ed, the law* was' 
adopted. Next day Bibulus tried to 2n'oj)OSo to tlu‘ 
Senate its abrogation ; but ^nobody supjjorted him, 
such was the efiect of this burst of»i)opu]ar enthu- 
siasm : (’) frou# this morcKMit, he took the i)art ol' 
sliutting himsJlf up a^ home during the residue of 
Cicsar’s consulshijf. Wlujn.the latter 2)iTsented a’ne\\ 
law on the days of the comitia, h(! contented liimself' 
with jjrotesting, and with sending by Ins lictors to 
say that he was observing the sky, and tlhit con*se» 
(|uently all deliberation was illegal. (0 This wits to 
proclaim loudly the political aim of this formality, 
Cajsar was far from yielding to this religioTis 
scrujile, which, indeed, had lost its authority. At 
this very time Luci’etius wi’ote a bold ])oem against 
the pojmlar credulity, and for some time the observa- 
tion of tlic auspices had been regarded as a puerili* 
supei'stition ; two centuries and a-half before, a great 
captain had given a remarkable proof of this. Han- 

(>) Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 6. 

(-) TliT) cousals, jirsetors, and gonrrnlly all tLoso avJio jircsidod 
afc an assembly of the people, or even "who attended in quality of 
magistmtes, had a right of veto, founded on popular suj)erstitiou. 
This right Vaa exercised by declaring tliat a ccleatinl phenomenon • 
luwl been ohso-vved by them, and that it was no longer ^^ermitted to 
deliberate. Jupiter darting thitndcr^/^raiu, all ireathtg on offaM 
'luith tlie people must he stopped ; such was the test of thotlaw, rclig?5us 
or political^ published in 697. Jt was nob necessary that it should 
thunder or rain, in fact ; th6 affirmation of a magistrate (jiuilificd to 
observe the shy being enough. (Cicepo, Oration ^or Stxeiius, 16. — Ch*u- 
ilon an the Consular Provinces, 19.) — (Asconiusy iV^o, p. 9, ed. 

Ot*ellu) — (Orolli, Indices to his edition of Cicero, VIII. l26,)— tZiedtw • 
Legu'iti, articles Laws and Fmia,) 

G 0 
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iiibal, then a rciinjc'c at the coui-t of King^ Prusias, 
engaged the latter to accept his plans of campaign 
agailist the I’onians ; the king refused, because the 
auspices had not been favourable. “Wliat!” cried 
Hannibal, “have you jnore confidence in a miserable 
calf’s liver thaii in the experience of an old general 
like me ?” (^) 

13c this as it may, the obligation not to hold the 
(•omitia while the magistrate was 'observing the sky 
was a law; and to 'excuse himselfifor not having ob- 
served it, as well as to prevent his acts from being’ 

• f * 

'declared null, (.'jesar, before quitting his office, brought 
the' question before the Senate, and thus obtained a 
legal ratification of his conduct. , 

The law being adopted b}' the ]>eople, each senator 
was called to take his oath to observe it. Several 
members, and, among others, Q. !Mctellus Celer, IVl, 
Cato, and ]V1. Favonius,(-) had declared that they 
Avould never submit to it; but when the day of 

t * 

taking the, oath arrived, their protests A'anished before 
the fear of the punishment decreed against those who 
abstained, and, except Latcrensis, everybody, even 
Cato, took the oath. ('*) 

•Irritated at the obstacTes which he had cncoun- 

• • ^ 

(*) Valerius ]tf{L\imus, IIJ. rii. C. 

Plutarch, Cafo, ‘ ‘ 

* (•■*) Dio Ohssiiis, XXXV TIT. 7. — “The Campanian law contains a 
provision which coni|)ela the candulatos to swear, in the assembly 
oK the ii^ople, that they will never propose anything contrary to the 
Italian legislaKon upon property. All have sworn, except Latcrensis, 
wlio preferred desisting irom the candidature for tlio triliuneship to 
taking the oath, and much gratitude lias been shown to him for it/’ 
(Cicero, E})i8ilc8 io AHU-v^, 1 f. 18.) . 
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tored, an*! sure of the approval 'of tlie people, Ca}sar 
included, a new Taw, in the distribution of tlie 
2)ul)lic domain, •the lands of Campania and of Sk'lla, 
omitted before out of deference to the Senate. (*) 

In carryinj^ the law into^etfect, Pompey’s vete- 
rans received lands at Casilinum, ii» Campania ; {') 
at Minturna', Litnuviinn, Vcdturnnm, and Aufidena, 
in Sanminm ; and at liovianum ; Cliba', and'Veii, in' 

Etruria ; (^) twenty thousand fathers of families having 

• • 

more than three cliikh’en were established in Campania, 
so that about a hundred thousand iiersons became 

• 

(^) Tins fippcars from tlie A\orcls of Dio Cassius (]KXXVH1. 1). 
Sovonil Hclioliirs arc iniwilJiiip: to admit tlu‘ (‘.xisteuco of two ajs^ntriaii 
laws: yet Cicero, iu liis letter to Atticus (11. 7), written in April, 
aiiiioui'lees that the twenty commissioners are li^inicd. In this fii^t 
law (Faiin'liitr Lettorf^, XlII. 4), he nicniions tlie oyn* of Vhilaterra, 
which was cortainly not in Campania. In another letter of the 
beginning; of May (fjcffors to Atticus, IT. ItJ), ho sjieaks of (Jampania 
f‘oi^ the first time, and says that Pompt'y had ajiproved the first 
iigrarian law. Finally, in that wTitten in tlie montli of Juno (Letters 
to Atticus, II. 18), he speaks of the oath taken to tlio agrarian law's. 
— Suetonius (Ccesar, 20) aud Appian ((Jicil iroi-s, II. 10) mention the 
.Tuliaii agrarian laws, iu the plural. — Titus Livius (Epitonia %f Booh 
CITI.) speaks of the hfjes agrariiv. of Ctesar; and Huturch (Cato, 
.‘18) says po.sitivcly: ** Elated with this victory, Caesar proposed a 
new law, to sharo among the poor and indigent citizens nearly all 
the lands of Camjinnia ;” and ])rcviously, in chapter 36, the same 
author hacl said of Cmsar, that h(3 proposed law's for the distribu- 
tion of the lands to the poor citizens. Thus therq^ w'cre^posi^veh' 
two law's published at an interval of some mouths; and if the 
object of tfio second W'as the distribution of the a^er Camp^i^us, , 
the first had without doubt a more general character. — ^t)io Cassius, 
after having related the proposal of fl«j- first agi'arian law, in whiclf 
I'ampania was excepted, says similarly: “Besidejf, th# territory* of 
Campania va« given to those .who had three childi*cn or more.’* 

(XXXVin. 7.) . • 

(2) Cicero, Second Philtjipic, li>. • • • 

P) Liber Colonianm, edit, l^achmaim, pp. 220, 2J5, 2J39, 259, 260. 
—^Several of these colonios probably* dated no farther back ^thap. the « 
dictatorsliip of Caosar. 
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liusbaudmoii, and re-peopled with free men' a great 
l^oiiion of the territoiy, while' Itome was relieved 
iVoim a populace which was inconvAiient and de- 
based. Capua became a ]?oman colony, which 
was a I'cstoratiou of tl^J democratic Avork of Marius, 
destro}'ed by Hylla. (^) it af)peai’s that the of 
heoutinum, in Sicily, Avas also cdmjmsed in the 
;jgrarian' hiAV. (■') The nomyiation of the tAventy 
t’onjmissioners, chosen among the fnost commendable 
of the consulars, A\'a.*< next proceeded with. (®) Of the 
uAimber A\ere C. Coscouius and Atius Balbus, the 

« f ‘ . 

hu.sband of Ca'sar’s sister. Clodius could not obtain 
admission among them,(*) and Cicero, after the death 
of Coscouius, refused to take his place. (’') The Ig-tter, 
ill his letters to* Atticus, blames especially the distri- 
liution oF the territory of Capua, as depiuAniig the 
.Uepublic ((fan important reAnmue; and inquires Avhat 
will remain to the State, unless it be the tAventieth 
t)U the eniranebisement of slaA'Cs, since the rights of 
toll had already been abandoned through the whole 
of Italy ; but it Av as objected Avith reason that, on the 
other hand, the State Avas relieA'cd from the enormous 
i harges imjiosed by the necessity of distributing wheat 
to ah the poor of Jiome. 

. JJfreAcrtheless, the idlotment of the ager Campanvif 

(') Suctoiiins, Ctvmr, 120.-*-^ ellciiis Paterculus, II. 44. — Appiiin, 

( 'UM Wars, 11% 10.—“ Capua muro ducta colonia Julia Felix, jussu im- 
]M;i atoris Cajsaris a xx. viris doductai” {JAhm* Coloniarim, I. p. 231, 
edit. Lachipami.) 

(-) Cicero, f^cond^Philipptc, 3^9. 

(^) Dio Cassius, XXXYJII. I. — Cicero, Epistles to Atticus, II. 19. 

• (^), Cioerb, Epistles to Attirus, IT. 7. 

(■'') Cicero, Oration on the Consular Provinces, 17. 
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■and of tUe aijar of Stella met with many delays ; It 
was not yelt terminated in 703, since at that epocli 
Pompey was i^dVised to fiasten the distribution of 
the last-mentiuiied lands, in order that Ca\sar, on liis 
return from Gaul, mis^ht not have the merit of it.(^) 

III. AV^e havje seen liow, in previous years, Cato 
was instrunienkd in refusing the request of those who 
Jarmed the taxes yf Asia to haA^c the terms of Jheir 
leases lowered. Jl^y this rigoiws^ measui^e, the Senate 
had estranged from itself the equestrian order, whose 
complaints had been far from unreasonable.^ In fjjct, 
the price ])aid for the farming of the revenues of^Asia 
had been heavy during the war against Mithridates, 
us liay be learnt irom the speech <jf Cicero against 
the Manilian Law; and the remission of a portion of 
tlie money due to the State Avas a measure not Avith- 
out some show of justice to excuse it. Ciesar, Avhen 
he became consul, influenced by a sense of justice no 
less than l)y policy, lost no time in proposing a law 
to remit to the farmers of the revenue •one-tliird of 
the sums for wliicli tliey Avere re.sponsible. (~) He 
first ajidressed hinisolf to the Senate; hut that body 
having refused to deliberate on the question, he found 
himself compelled to submit it to the people, (*') Avho 
adopted his opinion. This liberality, so .far beyond 
Avhat they^ had hoped for, •fHled the formers of the 


(') Cicero, Familiar Letferg, VIII. 10, , 

(^) Oivil Wars, II. l^.^ScJioUast BcA)bio on Cicero. — 

^Cicero, Oration for Flaneus, p. 261, edit. Orelli. 

(^) Cicero, Oi'ation for Vlanms, 14. 


C.csai’ 

Vai'ioii 

Law.s. 
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re‘ venue with jo}', and rendered them devoted to the- 
man who showed himself so ejenerous: 'he advised 

O 

^theni, however, pul)licly, to be more baleful in future, 
and not overbid in an inconsiderate manner at tin* 
time of the sale of the taxes. (’) 

The agrarian law, find the law concerning th(‘ 
rents, having satisfied the interests of the prolctarii's. 
the v eterans, and the knights, it becarn? important to- 
settle the just demands of Pomhey. , Therefore Ca*sar 
obtained froiR the people their approbation of all the 
acts of the conqueror of Mithridates. ('} Lucullus- 
ha^ been fill tfien one of the most earnest advcr8arie.s 
oT this measure. He could not forget the glory of 
which Pompey hud frustrated him ; but his dread of a 
[irqsecution for pijculation Avas so great, that he fell at 
t'lesar’s feet, and forswore all opposition. (^) ^ 

The activity of the consul did not confine itself to 
internal reforms ; it extended to questions Avhich were 
raised abroad. The condition of Egypt Avas precarious : 
King ptolcmy Auletes, natural son of Ptolemy La- 
thyrus, was afraid lest, in virtue of a forged AA'ill of 
Ptolemy Alexander, or Alexas, to Avhose fall he had 
contributed, his kingdom might be incorporateij with- 
the Homan Empire. (*^) Auletes, percemng his autho- 

(*) Cjcero, Letters to Atiir ns, TI. 1. — Suotoiiins. (kvsm\ 20! 

(-) SuctoTiiils, Ccemry 20. - Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 7.— AppLaii, 
TI.4;^. 

20 . 

f'*) Cicero, Second Oration on the Affrarlan Law, 16, — 8v.holia$t pV 
Holibio, on Cicero’s Oration In liege Alexandtino, p. 350, edit» Orclli. 
^L'his Pt<3lcmy Ale];:as. Oi* Alcxundi^, appears to have been a natural 
son of Alexander I.^ younger brother of Ptolemy Lathyrus, nrbo is 
iiljo called Ft Amy Soter II. ; in this case he would bo, though illegi- 
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rity sha.kcn in Alexandria, had sought the su])}>oi4 of 
Ponipey during the; war in .fudiea, and had sent Iutu* 
presents, and^a* large sum of money, to (‘iigage him 
to maintain his cause before the Senate. (') Pompey 
had ottered liimself as Ins advocate : and Ca-sar, 
Avhetlier from ])olicy, or tronf Avi.sh to ph‘ast‘ 
Ids son-in-law. caused I’hdemy Anlctes to he de- 
dared ii friend and ally of Itoinef ('} At his defliaiuh 
the same favour^ was* o-ranted to Ariovistiis, Tvjng^or 
the Germans, wlio, after havtnjj made •war upon tlie 
JEdui, had withdrawn from their country at the in- 
vitation of the Senate, and had cxprct5sed*a desisc to 
become an ally of Home. It was entirely the interest 
of the liepublic to conciliate the Germans, and send 
thein to the other hank of the ]lhii¥;, whatever might 
bo the views of the consul regarding his future com- 
mand in Gaul. (^) Next, ho conferred some i)rivilcges 
on certain inunicipia and satisftod many ambitions ; 
“ for,” says Suetonius, “he granted everything that 
was asked of him : no man dai’cd op]K)se Idm, and, 
if any one attempted, he knew how to intimidate 
him.” (^) 


tiraiitc, cousin of Ptolemy Auletes. Ho bad sueccoded Alexander II.; 
legitiinato son of Alexander L, who married bis steii-motlicr, Beixmico, 
only legitimate daughter of Ptolemy Sot or II. 

[') Cicero, Lottrrn tn Aftivns, II. Id.— The King /jf Jhg,>Vfc 
nearly 6,000 tuleuts (.lo millious of francs) to Cuisar and l*omyey. 
(Suetonius, Civmr, 14.) * 

(*) Suetonius, Cfmtr, t>4'. — Dio Cassius* X^CXftC. 12. — Cccs^r h 
expressions {Warqf Ale,^mdH% 36, and CivU IPdr#, III. 107) show 
the friendship of Ptolemy Auleto.s for the Homans. • 

(•‘‘) Csssar, TPur in Gdwi, 1. 35.— ^Plutarch, — Dio Cassius, 

XXXVIII. 34> 

* (*) Suotoiiius. Cawrr, 20. 
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tlie cares oC the consul, was tlie nomina- 
tion of tribunes devoted to liim since it was they 
wlio iiroposed the laws for *tlio poo])lo to 

latily. 

Clodins, on account of his popularity, was one of 
' tl)(‘ <-andidates who could *oe most useful to him; but 
liis rank of ])atriciau obliged him jniss by adop- 
iion iiTlo a i)lebeiau faonilv, before he coiikl be elected : 
jind that Ju‘ could oulv' do in virtue ol* a law. Cicsav 
hesitated iu hriiiyiiig it* forward : for ii*, ou tlie oue 
‘ Iiaiid, lie sought to conciliate Clodius himself, ou the 
<<lli(‘i; he hiv'w his designs of vengeance against Ci(*ei’o, 
aiu\ wii,s unwilling to ])iit into his liands an authority 
Avhicli h(' might ahuse. Jiut when, towards the mouth 
, -t i\Jarch, at the ti’i^^l of C. Antonins, charged with 
<lisgra(*eful conduct iu Macedonia, Cicero, in def(‘iiding 
liis former colleague, indulged in a violent attach 
u[)on those in power, on that same day Clodius was 
|•(‘(‘t‘ived into the ranks of the ^debeians, C) and soon 
^alVer wards became, together with Vatinius, tribune- 
< Icct. (') There was a third tribune, whose name is 

• unknown, hut who Avas ccpially Avon over to the inte- 
rests of the consul. ('^) 

(*) J’Kitai'cli, CfifOf as.- '**lt was about the si.vtii hour, wlif')], in 

• lie coai-sc of my spcecli iu court for (j. Auloniiis, my collengiio, t 
<l'*^)!or<’.(l*rcrtain abuses ■which ])revaile(l lu iho State, aiul which 
>< ouK*(l to me to })e closely allied to the case of my iiufortiinate clieut. 
S(un() ill-dispo.sed persous reporttef my words to certain men of high 
]) 0 <iuou in ditlei^ait leviTis to tliosc I had ustid; and ou the same 
day, at the ninih hoor, the adoption of Clodins was carried.’* 
(Ciccro, Oration J'or liU Jlonse, l(i.) 

(■■’) Appian, CiM ]Vnrs, II. If.— Dio Cassius, XXXVIll. 12. 
— riutarch, J*ompcy,^oO, — Cicero, ^0. 

•(''*) Ciocroj Oration for Scuiittft, hic. cit. 
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'riiws CVsar, as even Ciooro admits, was alone 
move powcvliil almidy j;]ian tlie Ilopuhlie. (') < )!'* 

M)me lie was.tlie hope; of others, tlie terror; of all, 
master irrevocably. The inactivity of Hibnlns had 
only served to increase his power. (’) ^J'iuis it \v;;s 
said in Kome, as a jest, that mVn knew of no otlnn- 

consnlshin than that <tf dulins and Cains (V->ar, 

■* • • 

makino- two /mt of a shii^le nann; ; an*! rjic 

followini.)- v(‘rsos Avero liaiulod about: — 

• ^ • • 

• 0 

“ I>ihnl() (}iiii(l(j Haiti luipor sea (^rsare factiUH i-'t: 

.Nam liihiilo fieri crnisulo nil TiieHuiii.*' ( ‘) 

A]h1 ;is popular favour, wliou it (l(H*laros Itst^ii‘,iu 
favour of a uiau lu a (‘ouspicuous ])ositiof>, s(‘rs 
soyiething inarvollous in (‘V(‘r\'tliiuo* fluit couocnjs . 
bis ])(Tsou, tho ]io])ulao(‘ drew a *lavourablo augury 
from the existeuee of an (‘xlraordiuary liorse boru 
in liis stables. Lts lioofs v»\*re forked, and sbajx^d 
like iijii^’ers. Ca‘sar was the only man who could 
lame this stranov animal, tlie docility of wliieli, h 
was said, foreboded to him the eiupire (u tbe*AYor]d. ( ')• 


(^) Cict.TO, to.Attu'U'i aftotib rjc-sar's first roiisulsltijb sa;. " : 

\\ ej^ as lie ^\as ilieii, (’absarwas stronger lluiii the entire .StaCb'’ 
[ Lt if, ‘ra in AHn‘i(s, VJ L. a.) 

(“) “ Bilmlns tlioii^lit to vender (iiisar an object of sii'spii'ioii. lit* 
iimdn liiiii more powertiil tlian bclbre." ( Velleiuts Paterculus, 11. j 1.) 
(•') Suetonius, (/fcsur, ‘JO. • * • 

(') (’tvsar rode an o^tl•aordil^lry liorsc, whose ft'ct were sliapcd 
almost like those of man, llic lioof beinj? divided in such a way as lo 
[C'cstint the appearance of finp^ers. lie liari re^irccf this hoibse, 

Jiad been foaled in his Iwuse, with great care, foi* the soothsayers ll&id 
predicted the empire of the worl^ to its master. Ciesui* was the first 
who tamed it: before that time tho animal hacf allowed no one. to 
mount it. Finally, ho erected a statue to its Jfrmowr in front of tlui 
'J'emjdc of Yoniis Ccnotiix, (Suetonius, (Arse r, til.) • • 
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buring liis coasulsliip, Ca'sar caused a? num- 
T5 ci’ of laws to be passed, the greater part of which- 
liavc not descended to us. Sonie valuable fragments, 
however, of the most important ones have been pre- 
served, and among others, the modifications in the 
'sacerdotal privileges. ’ Tlie tribune Labienus, as we 
have seen, in order to secure Cicsar’s election to the 
offiet.* Of p 9 ntift‘, had* granted tl^e I’ight of election 
t(^ seveaitccn tribes selected by lot.,, Although this- 
law seemed to ’autlioi'isc * absentees to become candi- 
■dates for the priesthood, the people and the priests 
disputed the right of those Avho did not solicit the, 
dignit)^.iu jjersou. Endless quaiTcls and disturbances 
were the result. To jjut an end to tliesc, CV'sar, while 
confirming the lavvrof Labienus, announced that not 
t)uly those candidates who ai)|)carcd in person, but 
those at a distance also, who had any title whatever to . 
that honour, might offer themselves as candidates. (’)- 
Ho tunied his attention next. to tlie provinces,. 
V'hose condition had always excited his sympathy.. 
Tire law intcnflcd to reform the Alices of the admi- 
nisti’ation {De ordinandis) is of uno^tain 

date ; it bears the same title as that of Sylla, -and. 
resembles it considerably. Its provisions guaranteed 
the inhabitants against the violence, the arbitrary . 

{*) “I ftiti quite of opinion that tlic right of abHont cau^idatos to** 
aolicit^thc offices of the priesthood may bo oxiuuiped by'theicomitia,. 
for^liore is a precedent, for that. C. Mariusv whU^ in iQappiidpeia^ 
was ckteted augur by the law DomiUa, and 410 anbseqneat hiv has 
lorbidden this course; f< 2 ^^he Julian Law^ the last on the subjhfi# <^’ 
the priesthood, states f • ite who is a candidate, or ho whose 
bccofnc one, has been ” (Cicero, Letferit (0 Bnifns, L 5 .) 
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'Condu(?t, and the conniption of the proconsuls and 
propraetors, and fixi'd tlip allotments to which these 
were entitled (*) 

It released the free states, hhvrm ciKifates, from 
dependence upon govcniors^ and authorised them to 
govern themselves hy their own, laws and their 
own magistrates (’) (’^egro himself considered this 
measure as flie guarantee of th*e liberty of the jn-o- 
vinces ; (*) for, 4n hif^ speech against Piso, ^ic .re- 
proaches him wjith having violated il; hy including 
free nations in his government of ^Macedonia (^) 
Lastly, a separate proviso regulated the r(Jsponsit)iljtv 
and expenses of the administration, by requiring that 
•on going out of oflice the governors should deliver, at. 
the end of thirty days, an account explaining theii- 
administration and their expenses, of ivhich three 
■copies W'ere to be deposited, one in the treasury 
{ararium) at Rome, and the others in the two prin- 
cipal towns of the province. (') I’hc propnetors wore 


(^) OiccrOj Orntiofi nffntvsf PthO, 37. 

('^) Cicero, (hatioH on. the (Jtmr>uJar Piovincf^tj I *. — Ointlon 
puo, ai. • • 

(*) Oloeto, Orntlon agQlmt 1C; hcitcis to 10, 10, 

2l . — Ft Ph i / *p2n(\ 8. 

(*) ** Vou have dbtaincKl,” says he, a<i(li* 08 fting Pifto, " a^ consular 
province wi|;h no other limits tlian those oryoiir cupidity, m epntra-^ 
ventiort of the law of yom* son-ixj-law. lit fact, by a law of 
as just is salutary, froo nations used to tfrgoy a full and 
ontire ld>orty.^* (Oiccro, iVso, 16.) • 

p) Cicero, OrtWffoti ogttfM Pteo, 25; JPctjinViV 17; 

"to Afifcu9, VI. wiU ndd; that if the ancient md 
iSia^ atilf In Ihfco, t should not have Had to ^dJin 
my aeibwiits tflf ahmit them 

audit^l" vfith good d-hd t3>o IbnitaKtioA %%\t our intimacy 

Vrtw^t I wnwlff'Jw to tho^old 
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to remain one year, and the proconsuls two," at the 
"liead of their governments. (^) - 

. The generals ■were in the habit of burdening the 
people they governed with exorbitant exactions. 
They extorted from them crowns of gold {atwuut. 
voronarium), of considerable value, under pretence of 
the triumph, and obliged the countries through 
Avhieh th^y passed to bear the e;spenses‘of themselve.s- 
and their attendants. Cmsar remedied these abuses, 
by forbidding^ the proUonsuls to demand the crown 
before the triumph had been decreed, (-) and by sub- 
jecting to the ‘most rigorous restrictions the contri- 
butions in kind which were to be furnished. (®) We- 
ma}' judge liow necessar}^ these regulations were from 


lasliioii, I oii<i;lit, according to the Julian .Law, to b^rve done in fny 
f)i o\ijKO : send, in my accounts on the spot, and only deposit' in tin'* 
treiisui y an exact copy of them. I was obliged to follow the prp- 
of the Imav. Tho accounts, duly audited and compared, w'cro 
to be deposited in two towns, and I chose, in tho terms of the law,, 

tlio two luyst important — Loodicca and Apamca I enme to the* 

* ])oint of the customaiy presents. Yon must know that I had only 
included in my list the military tribunes, the prefects, and tho officers* 

, of my house {coutnhei'^wles), I even made a blunder. I thought 1 
-was allowed any latitude in point of time. Subsequently t loarht 
that the request ought to bo sent in dnidng tho thirty days allow'cd 
for the settling the accounts. Happily, all is safe as far as tlte* 
contiiT-itfiis arc concerned, and tho officers of tho household of tho 
military tribunes — ^for the law is silent in regard to thO» latter.”' 
(C^iccro, IFamUi^r LcUei'ft, V. 20.) 

i^) Dio Cassius; XLITI. 2 u. ^ 

(-) I say nothing aljout the golden ciwn that has boon so long 
St tqi'turc to yoif, in your uncertainty as. to whether you ought t^v 
flemand it or not. In fact, the law of yotir son-in-lirtir thetn tf> 
giro it or yon to receive it, unles| your triumph had be^n granted 
yola.” (Cicero, Or%tiOft^ agfatnst 87.) 

(■■’) Cicero, Oi^ctiidn offainit Fiso, 37; Letters to Att!ai$i V. 10, 10* 
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the fact that Cicero* whose government was justly 
considere*d an honeet oi^, admits that lie drew large 
sums from Jiis pro\Tnce of Cilicia, eight yeap afti’i* 
the passing of the law Julia. (^) 

The same law forbad all gov'eriiors to leave their 
provinces, or to send their troopg out of them to 
interfere in the affairs any neighbouring State, 
without perfuission pf the Senate ‘and thp people, (’) 
or to extort any monpy from the inhabitants* of .the 
jn'ovinces. (^) 

The law by similar provisions diminished the' 
hbuse of free legations {Icffaliones lllferfey. This was 
the name given to the missions of senatoit., who, 
travelling into the provinces on their own affairs,, 
ol?tained by an abuse the title of envoy of the H«man 
people, to which they had no right, in order to bo 
defrayed the expenses and costs of travelling. These 
missions, which were for an indefinite time, were the 
subject of incessant (*) complaints. Cicero had limited 


(') “ Tako notice, I bog you, that I paid into the bands of t)ic 
f.nmors of tho revenues at Epbesus twenty-two millions of testertn# 
u sum to which I have a peribet right, and that Pompey laid hands 
on tbo whole. I have made vp my mind on tho subject — ^wbotbor 
wisely or unwisely nuattors not/* (Oicei*©^ Oration agaimt 
xxxvii. 10.) 

('^) ^icsero, Oration against 21* 

(J) Cicero, Oration on tho Consular Provinces, 2, ' 

(*) ** Is there any position more disgraceUd than that of a senator, 
who goes on « mission without* tlbo slightest authorisation on tlm 
part of the State? It^raa thiaJan^uf nfiss&i that I shodkj^lmvo 
abolished dpiring noy with tho consent of Senate, 

notwithstmidittg tho apparent pd^tages it hold out, had it not been 
lor the «?nBelcss opposition of t trih^nc. *Afc afiy rate I caused it'y , 
daraldon to bo shortened c it Ipid no ^it; now 1 have 

reduced it to a year.” (Cicoro^ Ifows, IH^ 8.) 
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ilieni to a year : (Aosar prescribed a still nan'ower 
limit, but its exact length is, unknown. (’) 

. As, a supplement to the jireceding^ measures he 
brought in a law (Z)e jyec/o/Zw repot undh'), the provi- 
sions of Avhich have often been confounded with 
those of the law I)e provincilft ordlnandls. Cicero 
boasts of its perfection (-), and justice.- It contained 
a f'roat number df sections.' In a lettef from Cadius 
to Cicero, the 10 1st chapter of the law is referred to. 
Its object was to meet' all cases of peculation, out 
of Italy as well as in Home. Persons who had 
been^ AVronged 'c<ji;ld demand restitution before a 
legal , tribunal of the sums unjustly collected. (^) 
d’hongh the ])i‘ineij)al provisions of it were boirowed 
from the law of' 8ylla on the same subject, the 
])enalty was more severe and the proceedings more 
expeditious. For instance, as the rich contrived, 
by going into voluntary exile before the verdict, 
to elude the jmnishment, it was provided that in 
cthat cast- their goods should be confiscated, in part 

(') ^Foi'covt'r, I tljink that the Julian Law lias defined the dura- 
tion of free embassies : nor will it bo easy to extend it.” (CiCoro^ 
Lt'flrrs to Aiih'Oit, XV. 11. — Orelli, hule,v, Letjum, p. 192.) 

(-) Circro, Onitl^u for Sostln-M, 04. “ Liberty torn fi’om nations 
and iinlividuals on whom it had been confci^i-ed, and whose ri^ht hud 
bevn, by*vii-tue^of tlie Julian Law, ho precisely ensured against all 
Jiostilc attacks.” {Oration against riso, xxxrii. 16.) 

Cicero, FtnnUiar Jjiitters, Vlli. 8. — Seveml of its chapters have 
been^ preserved iii the Digest, XLVIIT. tit. XI* It is generally snp- 
])osc(l that the fragments inscribed oh a. tablet, of brass in tlio 
Museum of Fbreneo belong to the same law. They Imvo been pub- 
lished by Maffei, ]iftiscu7% Veronense, p. 365, Xo. 4, and commented 
on by the celebrpjted* Marini, in his work on the Monuments of 
Fratres A*rTalos, I. pp. 39, 40 j note 44. 
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or- wholl}', according to the natui'e of the criinef(0 
If the fortune of the defendant was not sufficient < 
for the repayment of tlie money claimed, .all those 
who had profited by the embezEleinent were sought 
out and jointly condemned. (~) Finally, corrup- 
tion was attacked in all itS forms, ('^ and the law 
went so far as to watch over tke honesty of business 

transactions. ^ One article * deserves, special remark, 

• • • • 

that which forbad a public work to be accepted ais 

completed, if it were iio*t absolutely finished. Ca'sar 


(‘) 8uctouius, 42. 

(-) Ck-cTo, Or(ft ((>}{, /(f)’ Unhirinnis VofiftfumSy 4, 5. 

(-*) Fragments of the Julian law, De Jlcjx'tUitdtff, preserrefl^in t!ic* 
XLYIIL tit. XL 

^^lie law is directed agaiiibt those who, holding a magistracy, an 
embassy, or any other ollice, or forming jiaA of the attendants ot 
thcac functionaries, receive money. 

They may receive money to any amount from tlieir cousins, their 
jstill nearer relatives, or thoir wives. 

The law includes those who have received money : For speaking 
in the Senate, or any public assembly ; for doing their duty or absent- 
ing themselves from it; for refusing to obey a public order or for 
exceeding it; for pronouncing judgment in a criminal or a*civil case, 
or for not proiiouiiciug it ; for condemning or ,ac(piitting ; ior 
awarding or withdrawing the subject of a suit; for adjudging or 
taking an object in litigation ; for appointing a judge or arbitrator, 
changing him, ordenng him to judge, or for not appointing him or 
changiifg him, and not ordering him to judge; for causing a man to 
he imprisoned, put iu irons, or set at liberty ; for accusing or not 
accusing; for producing or suppressing a witness-; for recognising 
as com])i«t;e unfinished public work ; for accepting wheat ^for the 
uso of the State without testing its good quality ; for takin’g upoi* 
himself the maintenance of the ]^\)lic buildings without a certifi- 
cate of thoir good condition; for enlisting dischyging 
him. , 

All that hae been givcif to tVe piwonsnl or pwetor contrary to the 
provisions of the present law, ditu^t beconie Jus bj right of posses'- 
eion. 

Sales and leases arc declared null and voH whidh hove been mode, 
VOL. 1. " H H 
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Had doubtless in mind the process wliicli he liad iiu- 
successfully institiited against Catplus, for Ids lailuri' 
to complete the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

We may for tlie most part consider as Ca*sar's 
laws those which were passed at liis instigation, 
‘ whether by the tribune *x*. A'atinius, or the pra.*tor 
Q. Fnfius Calenus. (') 

Ofie of the laws of tlie former authorised the 
accuser in a suit, as ■well as the'accuscd, to challengi* 
i'or once all the judges : down to this time they liad 
* only been permitted to challenge a certain number, (’j 
Its object ..was to give to all the same guarantee 
which ..Sy 11a had reseiwed exclusively to the senators, 
since for the knights and plebeians he limited the 
challenge to three. (") Vatinius had also conferred 
on five thousand colonists, established at Como {Nornm 
domiim), the rights of a Koman city. I’kis measure (*) 
Hattered the pride of J.*ompey, whose father, Pompeiu.s 
Strabo, had rebuilt the town of Comum ; and it off'eretl 


c. . ‘ 

for u liigli or a low price, with a vj(‘W to right oT ]>OH}je.s.sion by a 
third. 

» The magistrates arc to abstain from all t'xtorLioii, and receive as 
.salary but 100 pieces of gold each year. 

The action will lie equally against the heirs of the accused, luit 
only during the year succeeding Ids deatli. 

No One who lias been condemned under this Iuav ran bo either 
judge, accuser, or witness. 

• The penalticf are e^ilo, banisliment to an island, or death, accord- 
ing to the gravity of the oflenco. ' 

(>) Dio Cassius, XXXVJII. ‘ 

(^) Be altemiS comilnn rejicieniVa. (Cicoro, Omlwn etgainst V»ii- 
11. — Scholiast of Bobbio, pp. 821, 323,u)dit. Orelli.) 

(•'*) “The wtizens who, not beinp of your order, cannot, thanks to 
ihe Cornelian la^s, challenge more than three judges.’* (Cicero, 
Sfrond Frosecution bf Ven'es, II. 81.) 

(^) Sfictonius, CtjcsaVf 28. 
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to otlicf colonists the hope of obtaining the qualifica- 
tion of Eoman citizens, .which Cajsar subsequently 
grantecl to th#m. C) 

Another devoted ])artrsan of the consul, tin* 
praitor Q. Fuftus C’alenus, (-) j>roposed a law which in 
judicial deliberations laid the responsibility upon eacli 
<if the three oj^ders of wlp^jh the tribiinal was com- 
j)osed ; the seflators, the knights,* ancl the tribunes of 
the treasury. Instead .of, pronouncing a coll&ctive 
judgment, they were called upon to express their 
opinion separately. Dio Cassius explains the law in 
these terms ; — “ Seeing that in a process alt the Atitfs 
were mixed together, and that each order totik tf) 
itself the credit t)f the good decisions, and threw the 
•had* ones to the account of the others, Calenus had 
law made that the different orders should vote 
independently, in order to know thus, not the opinion 
of individuals, since the vote was secret, but that, 
of each order.” (’’) 

All the laws of Ctesar were styled “Julian* laws;” 
they received the sanction of the Senate, and were 
■adopted without opposition, (*) and even Cato himself 


(*) Cicero, FamUiar Loiters, XIII. 35. “Fompeius Strabo^ father 
of Pompoy the Groat, ro«pcoplcd Comum. Some time after, Scipio 
oatahlishod t5,000 inhabitants there ; and, finally, Ceesar aent 5,000 
c'oloniats, the most distinguished of whom wei^e^SOO Greeks/’ 
(Strabo, exix.) ' ^ ^ 

(*) Cicero, Letters to Attlcm, II, 18. — Dio 

(^) Dio Cassius, XXVIII. 8.-^relli, Indesi^ Legurth 178.. 

{*) Cicero, in bis speechUgSfinst Vatinius* chap, b, while reproaching 
him for having disregarded the auf pices, exclaims, I a'&k you firsts 
Did you rofer th^ matted to the Senate, as Caesar did?” 

It hi true that Coesar’s acts were, fbr the benefitfof peajse, coi^ 
Urmcd by the Senate.” (Cicero, Seemil PAt7ijpptc, 39.) 

H H 2 
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(lid not oppose them ; but wlien he became 'prmtoiv 
and found himself obliged to put them into execution, 
lie way little-minded, enough to object to call them by 
their name. (^) 

We may be convinced by the above facts, that,, 
during his first «consulship, Cmsar was animated by 
a single motive, the puJjlic interest. His ruling 
tlmught 1/as to* remedy the ; evils wliieh afflicted 
the countiy. His acts, , which s'evcral historians^ 
have impeached as ' subversive and inspii'ed by 
boundless ambition, we find, on an attentive examina- 
tivn,' to be* the result of a wise policy, and the can-y- 
ing oilt of a well-known plan, proclaimed formerly 
l)y the Gracchi, and recently by Pompey himself 
Like the Gracchi, Ciesar desired a distribution ot 
the public domain, the refonn of justice, the relief of 
the provinces, and the extension of the rights o.f 
city; like them, he had protected the knightly 
oi-der, so that he might oppose it to the formidable' 
resistance of the Senate ; but he, more fortunate*, 

•i 

accomplished that which the Gracchi had been 
unable to realise. Plutarch, in the life of Crassus, (-) 
pronounces a eulogium on the wisdom of his govern- 
ment,* although an intemperate judgment had led 
tjiat yriter, elsewhere, to compare his conduct to 
that of a factious tribune. 

» € * • 

•(') Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 7. 

(2) “ Caesar conducted himself with discretion in his consulship/^ 
(Plutarch, Craeme, 17.)* ♦ 

(®) “Caesar pul^Iished laws that were worthy, I will not say 
of a consul, Hut of the most reckless of tribunes/’ (Plutarch,- 
Cwear, 14 .) 
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Following the taste of the age, and especially as u 
means of popularity, Cjesar gave splendid games,* 
'shows, and •gladiatorial combats, borrowinf>^ from 
Pompey and Atticus considerable sums to meet his 
love of display, his profusion, and his largesses. (') 
♦Suetonius, ever ready to record, wij^hout distinction, ' 
the reports, true and fiijse, current at the time, 
relates that ‘Cfcsar liad . taken' fi1)m tlie treasiyy 
three thousand ‘poundp pf gold, for which lie sub- 
stituted gilt njetal; but *his high character is 
sufficient to refute this calumny. Cicero, who had * 
'not, at this time, any reason to spHre him, makes 
'no mention of it in his letters, where his ill-hiimour 
displays itself, nor in his speech against Vatinius.. 
one of Caesar’s devoted friends. On the other band, < 
Pliny (*) mentions a similar fact which happened 
'during Pompey ’s consulate. 

IV. Caesar did not confine his ambition to dis- 
■charging the functions of a consul and legiskitor: he* 
desired to obtain a command worthy of the elevation 
-of his genius, to extend the frontiers of the Eepublic,' 
and 4o preserve them from the invasion of their most 
'powerful enemies. It will be remembered that at the 

time «f the election of the consuls, tlie Senate had 

• • 

•conferred upon them the superintendence’of the woods 
.and public roads. He ha^,*therefpr^ slander gijDunds 
to expect a return, of* friendly feeling on the part of 

(*) Cicero, Letters to AHicus, 1 ; — CivU TF«ra, IL 13. 

Pliny, NetimilAlstoryt Druinanui and Mommsen^ 

.like onrsolvcs, roftiae their belief to the asgertiou of Suefoifius. • 


tlie 

tiovt}rnin«nt 
)f Iht* 
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( I 

that assembly, and, if the distribution of governments 
‘ was vested in them, history offered examples of pro* 
'\ inces given by vote of the people, c^uhiidia was 
assigned to Marius on the proposal of the tribune L. 
Manlius ; and L. Lucullus, having received Cisaljjine 
<raul from the^ Senate, obtained Cilicia from the 
])eoplc. (^) It was thus .that the cowimand of Asia 
had t)ecn rConferFed ’upon Pompo}'. Sifiong in thcs(* 
pnecedents, Vatinius propo.'jcd„to the people to confer- 
ripon Ca'sar, for five years, the compiand of Cisalpine 
(jraul and Illjvia, Avith three legions. (•) l’ompe\ 
.supported ‘this* proposal with all his influence. The 
friemls of Crassus, (^) Claudius (^) and L. Piso, gave 
their votes in fuA'our of this Iuav. 

eVt first, it ap2>eared strange that the jiroiiosai of 
the tribune only included Cisalpine (latil, Avithout 
reference to the other side of the Aljis, AV'hich alone 
oflered chances of acquiring glorj’. But, on reflection, 
Ave discover how skilful and politic was this manner 
> of puttfng the question. To solicit at the same 
time the gOA'ernment of both the Gauls might have 
' seemed exorbitant, and likely to expose him to 
faiitu’c. To demand the gOA'crnment of Gaul proper 
Avas dangerous, for if he had obtained it without 
Cisalpine Gaul, AAdiich ■ Avould huA’e dcA'olvecl u])on 
another proionsul, Cajsar would have found himself 
comj)JctoIy sejrarpted from *ttaly, inasmuch as it would 

Plutarcli, LurvUus, 0. 

(-) SuStomiiy, — Pluturcli, Civi^nr, 11. 

(•*) -^ppiflii, Civil U. IL 

(^) Plntarcli, Crassus, 17. 
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have been impossible for him to repair thither during 
the winter, and so preserve continuous relations with* 
itome. The* proposal of Vatinius, on the contrary, 
havin'^ for its object only Cisalpine Gaul and Illyria, 
they ccmld scarcely refuse a^ command limited to the 
ordinary bounds, and Ctesar acfjuii’^d thereby a solid 
basis for operations in tlje^ midst of devoted popula- 
tions, Avhere liis lej^ioiis c»uld bfi easily reejuited. ^s 
to the province beyond, the Alps, it was probable that 
some fortuitous circumstance’, »r new proposal, would 
place it under his orders. This happened sooner than* 
he ex])ected, for the Senate, by a skilful, ‘but at ■^is 
time unusual, determination, added to his coepmand 
a third province, Gallia Comata, or Transalpine, and a. 
fourth legion. The Senate thus 'obtained for itself 
the credit of an initiative, Avhich the people Avould 
have taken of itself had it not been anticipated. (0 
Transported with joy at this news, Cfesar, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, exclaimed in the full Senate, that 
noAV, having succeeded to the utmost of hi# desire ii> 
spite of his enemies, he would march OA^er their 
heads. (*) This story is not probable. He Avas tod 
pnident to proAmko his enemies in their face at the 
moment he Avas going to a distiuice from • Home. 

“ Always master of himself,” says an old writer. “ he 
ncA-er -needlessly ran agaiinst anybody.” (*) 

V. Whilst contending Avith the most serious 
culties, Ca'sar endeavoured to ostaJ>lish,the*ilepublic on Putriiiiat*. 

(') Dio Cassius, XXXVIII, 8. — Suetonius, Cawor, JS. 

(*) Suetonius, CivMr, 22. 

(*) Dio Cassius, XL. at. 
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the securest foundations, the aristocratic patty con- 
* soled itself for its successiye defeats by a j^^tty war 
of saijcasm and chipanery. At the theatre they ap- 
plauded all the injurious allusions to Pompey, and 

received Csesar with coldness. (^) Bibulus, the son-iii- 

‘ 

law of Cato, puBhshed libels containing the grossest 
attacks. He , renewed flip accusatien of plotting 
against the Repitblic, and of the preteAded shameful 
relations with Nicomedes. (') . People rushed to read 
and copy these insulting placards. Cicero gladly sent 
them to Atticus. (■’) The party, too, to which Bibulus 
b^oYiged efktolled liim to the skies, and made him a 
great. ‘man. O His oppo.sitiou, however, had . only 


“ At the gladiatorial exhibition, the giver of the bLow and all 
hih attendants were received with hi.sscs. At the games in honour 
of Apollo, the tragedian Dijdiilus made a ]>ointed allusion to onr 
1‘riend Tompey in tlio lines — 

‘’Tis through our woes tliat Ihon art great,* 

and was called upon to repeat thcTirords a thousand time.s. Further 
on, tlic wli^ile assciiibly cheered him when lie said — 

‘A time shall come, wlien thou tliyselT .shalt weep 
Tliat power of thine so Ueatlly ’ — 

for they are line.s that one might have said wore written on purpose 
hy an enemy of Pompey. The words 

* If nought, noj- law, nor virtue, hold thee hack ’ — 

were received with a tempest of acclamation. When Caesf^r ‘arrived, 
lie met with a «-old reception. Curio, on the other hand, who fol- 
lowed him, was saluted witli a hheusand cheers, as Pompey used to 
lie in the prosperous timas of the Republic. Oaesar was annoyed, and 
sent 'off a courier post haste to Pompey who is, they sny, at Capua.'* 
(Cicero, Ijetters io Atticus^ II. 19.) * 

(2) Suetonius, • 

(^) Cic^ero, Letters to Atticus^ 11. 19. 

** Bibulus *ia being praised to the skies, I know not why; bub 
he is being extolled as the one only man who, ky temporising, has 
restored the Ktate. Pompey, my idol J’ompcy, has been hi« own 
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• ... * 

succeeded in postponing the consular comitia until the 

month of ’October. fChis j^rorogation was made in the 
liope of prevonting the election o^’ consuls friendly tt) 
the triumviis. Caesar, on this occasion, attacked him 
in a violent speech, and Viitinius proposed to arrest 
him. Pompey, on his part, mo^d by invectives 
to which he was imaccu^ipmed, complained to the 
])eople of the* animosiy of which h6 was the objeat ; 

])ut liis speech does not, appear to have been attended 

• • 

with much success. • 

It is sad to see the accomplishment of great things 
often thwai’ted by the little passions of shbrt-sigh1;fd 
men, who only know the world in the small civcle to 
which their life is confined. Ey seconding Cajsar, 
llilJulus might have obtained an honourable reputa- 
tion. He preferi’cd being the hero of a coterie, and 
sought to obtain the interested applause of a few 
selfish senators, rather than, with his colleague, to 
merit public gratitude. Cicero, on his part, mistook 
Jbr a true expression of opinion the ejamohrs of a 
desperate, faction. He was, moreover, one of those 
who find that all fares well while they are themselves 
in po^ver ; and that everything is endangered when 
they are out. In his letters to Atticus he speaks of 
the general hatred to these new kings, predicts their 

• 

aff I own with tears to-day ; he has ny oge who takes his 
side from aftbetiou. I nin alhiid that they will find it necessary to 
resort to intimidation, ftir my own part, I forbear, on the one blind, 
to combat their views on account gf my ancicjit ftiepdshlpwith them, 
4 ind, ou tho other, my antocedoiits prevent my t^pwving of what they 
, 4 iro about ; I presume a middle course. The bumour«of the people i« 
JjCftt seen in tho theatres-” (Cfeoro, teitm to AtiicuSt II. 19, 20, 21,J 
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iipproacliing fall, and exclaims. (') “ What mm’niurs ! 
what initation ! what h^itred • against our friend 
J’onipey ! His iianie yreat is gi'owing old like tliat 
of rich Crassus.’’ (’) 

He explains, witli a ^)erlect liaivetc, the consolation 
whieli his self-lo,ve finds in the abasement of him who 
was formerly the object ,.(4* his admiration. “ I was 
tprinonted with "feaf that the iicrvices V hich Pompe}' 
nmdered to our eoiiutrv should* hereafter appear 
greater than 'mine, .[‘have ijuite .recovered from it. 
Tfe is .so low, so ^•ery low, that Curius himself a])- 
])ears to me d giant beside him.” (®) And he adds, 
“ Nqw there is nothing more popular than to hate 
the popular men ; they have no one on their side. 
4'U‘y know it, and it is this which makes me fear a 
resort to violence. I cannot think without shuddering 
of the explosions Avhich arc inevitable.” (^) The hatred 
which he bore to Clodius and Valerms misled his 
judgment. 

Whilst Ca'sar laboriously pdrsued the course ol 
his destiny, °the genius of Cicero, instead of under- 
standing the I’uture and hastening progress by his 
co-operation, resisted the general impulse, denied its 
e\'ide.nce, and could not perceive the greatness of the 
cause through the faults of certain adherents to power. 

Ctesar bore uneasily the attacks of Cicero ; but, 

lite^all who^ar<\ guided liy great political views, supc- 

• 

(*) “Ho keeps prudently iii the Imckg^ouiKl, but hopes at a safe 
distance to A’ituq^s tlicjr sliipwrefik.*’ (Cicero, Lattei^s to AtiicuSf II. 7.) 

(") Cicero, Lettera to Jttiruff, If. 1:J. 

(•*) Cicero, fjette-t'S to AitlrifUf 11. 17. 

* (') ticcro, Mfcrtf to Atflantf II. 20, 21. 
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riov to.rcsentmeut, lie conciliated everything wliicli 
might exercise an wscqndaucy over people's minds;* 
and the cloqiy:ihcc of Cicero Avas a power, Dio Cassiw 
tlins explains the coiuhict ot‘ (5i‘sar : “ lie did not 
wound Cicero either by his words or his acts. He 
said that often many men desigiy:“dly throw vain 
sarcasm against those who^ are abo\ e them in order 
to drive thoAi to dispute, in the* hope t>f appear- 
ing to have some resepiblance to them, and lx; ]jnt 
in the same rank, it they succeed in bding abused in 
return. Ciesar therefore judged that he ought not to 
entt'r the lists with anybody. Suclf avw his •rule 
of conduct towards those who insulted him, and, as 
he saw very well that Cicero sought less to ollend him 
thah to provoke him to make some injurious rei^ily, 
from the desire Avhich he had to be looked upou as 
his equal, he took no notice of him, made no account 
of what ho said, and catu allowed Cicero to insult 
him as he liked, and to praise himself beyond measure. 
.KoAvever, he was far from despising him, but, natu- 
rally gentle, his anger was not easily aroused. He 
had much to punish, as must be the case with oiu' ' 
mixed up Avith great affairs, but he never yielded to 
passion.” (*) 

An, incident occurred Avhich showed all the animo- 
sity of. a ceiiain paHy. L, Vettius, arf old spy of 
Cicero’s in the Catiline conspracy, pupished for ImAung 
falsely accused Oajsar, was arrested on suspicion of 
wishing to attempt his life^ as Av'cll^as that ef Pompey. 
A poignard was found upon him ; anil being interro- 
(') Dio eWius, XXXVni. 11, 
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gated before the Senate, he denbunceci, as thednstiga- 
' tors of liis crime, tlie young Curio, Csepio, Brutus, 
licntulus, Cato, Jjucullus, I’iso, son-ih-law of Cicero, 
Cicero himself, iVl. Laterensis, and others. He also 
named Bibulus, which removed all air of probability' 
from his accusation^l, Bibuhis having already warned 
Pompey to bo on his guard. (0 His/nrians, such as 
l)io 'CassijLis, Ajiqiian, and, I’lijtai’ch, tfeat this plot 
.«<erioiisly ; the lirst maintains'^ e.xpsossly that Cicero 
aud Lucullus hud a’’n'ied the hand of the assassin. 
.Suetonius, on the contrary, reproaches Ciesar with 
having suborned Vettius in order to throw the blame 
upon diis adversaries. 

In face of these contradictory informations, it 
is jbest, as in the case of an ordinary law suit, to 
estimate the worth of the chai’ge according to the 
])revion.s character of the accused. Xow, Cicero, 
notwithstanding his instability, was too honest to 
have a hand in a plot for assassination, and Ca'sar 
had tow elevated a character and too great a con- 
sciousness oC his power to lower himself so far as 
to seek, in a miserable intrigue, the nieans of aug- 
menting his influence. A nenatm-comulUnn caused 
V'ettips to be thrown into prison ; but Ciesar, in- 
terested in, and resolved on, the discovery of thp truth, 
referred tho matter to the ]>eople, aud forced Vettius 
to ' mount the tribune o'f* the orators. He, wdtli a 
suspicious versatility', denoimc,od those whom he had 
before acquitted, and cleiu'cd tho.se whom he had 
denounced, and among others, Brutus. With regard 

r 

(') Ciocro, Ltffers to Atticufi, 1I» 24. 
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to tlie lattei’, it was pretended that this change was 
due to Caesar’s conn^tion^ with his mother. Vettius 
Avas remanded to prison, and found dead nex^ dayr 
Cicero accused Vatinius of killing him;(') but, ac- 
cording to others, the true authors of his death wcrc^ 
those who had urged liim into this disgraceful intrigue, 
and were in fea« of his revelations. (-) 

The comptfl-ison of liliese.A'arioifs attounts leads *us !<> 
conclude that thi.'^obscufe agent of dark intrigue*® had 
made himself the instigator of*a.plot, iu'order to Iuia'c* 
the merit of revealing it, and to attract the fav'our of 
Cicsar by pointing to his political advcr.<farie!f as acoom- 
])liccs. !Neveit;heless, the event turned to the jAr^fit ol‘ 
Cfesai*, and the people permitted him to take measure.*' 
for liis personal safetj'. (•*) It Avas* doubtless at this 
lieriod that the ancient custom Avas re-established ol' 
allowing a consAil, during the month Avhen he had 
not the fasces, the right of being preceded by a beadle 
{(iccpustts) and folloAved by lictors. (') 

Without changing the fundamental hiAvrf of the 
Itepublic, Caesar had obtained a great re’sult : he had 
T’eplaced anarchy by an energetic poAver, ruling at the 
same 4:ime the Senate and the comitia ; by the mutual 
understanding between the three most important men, 

he had substituted for personal rivalries a moral 

• • 

authonly which enabled him to establish laws con- 
ducive to the prosperity of *the eippire.^ But i| was 
« • 

(') Cicero, Omtion agahisi Vatmim. IT. — Bio Cassius, XXXVIII. 0. 
(*) SthoUast of Bobbio, On Giccu^'^e V<tlinhi8, p. 330, 

edife. Orelli. — ^Appian, CMl Wars^ JI. 2 and 12- 
(*) Appian, Civil W<m^ IL 12. 

C) Suatonius, C'o&sar, 20. 
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essential tlvat liis departure should not entail* the fall 
' of the edifice so laboriously ^•aiserh He was not i<>fno- 
rant of the number a,nd power of his enemies ; he knew 
that if be abandoned to them the fonim and the curia, 
}iot only would they reverse his enactments, hut they 
would even de])i;lve him of his co4nmand. If there 
was aiiy doubt of the degrjKM)f hatred «f which he w'as 
tU(‘ object it woitld Ik* sufficient to be feminded, that 
a y(*ar afterwards Ariovistps confessf'd to him, in an 
inb'i’view on the l)nnkfi of the Uhine. that many of thc^ 
important nobles of home had designs against his life. (') 
-\ga'inst sfich animosities he had the task, no easy 
one, .e^f directing the elections. Tbe ihnnan con- 
>ititution caused new' candidates to spring up evorj year 
f<u honours; and it was indispensable to have partisan.^ 
amongst the two Consuls, the eight pnetors, and the 
ten tribunes named in the eomitia. At all epoelts,. 
even at the time when the aristocracy exercised the 
greatest influence, it could not pr(*V(“nt its opponents 
I'rom introducing themselves into tin* jmblic, offices. 

4 j 

.Moreover, the three who had made common cause had 
)-easou to fear the iimbition and ingratitude of the men 
whom they had raised, and w'ho would soon seek to 
become their equals. ’’There wras still a last danger, 
and perhaps the most serious : it was the impatience 
and want of discijjline of the democratic party, of 
whicly they were, the chiefs. 

(') “ He (AriovistiiH)jkiio\vs, by big mesHongerp, that in cauBing* 

( death he wouhl gratify a number pf groat persons at Koxne; 
Ids death would win to him their favour and friendehip.’' (Creear^ 
it or in 'Gault I. 44.) 
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Ill li;co of these daubers, the triiuiivirs ao^reed ’to 

•ause L. Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and A. 

* ■* . 

<iabinius, the, devoted partisan of Pompc}', to he* 
•I'lected to tlie consulship the following year. They 
were, in fact, designated consuls on the 1 8th of 
l)(.*tobor, in spite o^^ the efforts of tlie^ nobles and the 
accusation of Cato against (iahinius. 

At the end of the j eai; 095,*Casar anij Pihuliis 
ceased their functions. The latter, in reporting hjs 
o<induct according to custom, endeavoured to paint in 
the blackest colours the state of the Itepublic ; but 
(.'lodius prevented him from speaking. (') ’ As for Caisar, 
his presentiment of the attacks to which he wijs to 
lie subjected was only too well i’ounded; Jbr he had 
hardly cjuitted office, Avhen the jiraetor, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and C. !Memmius, Iriends of tleero, (-) 
projjoscd to the Senate to prosecute him for the acts 
committed during his consulate, and especially i'or 
not having paid attention to the omens. From this 
]»roposal the Senate recoiled. ('*) Still they brought 
(Vesar’s questor to trial. He himself vvas cited by 
the tribune ]j. Antistius. But the whole collegi* 
refused to enteidain the charge, in virtue of the law 
IMemmia, which forbad an accusation to be anter- 
tained qgainst a citizen while absent on the public 

m 

service. (^) 

Csesar found himself once more, at the gates 

(V Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. J2. 

(5) Cicero, Letters to Quintus, I. 2. 

(^) Suetonius, Caisar, ; Nero, 2, 

(^) Suetonius, Cctsar, 23.— Valerius Maximus, III. 7. 0. * 
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of Homo, invested with the imperiuvi, and,, accord- 
ing to Cicero’s letters, (') at th/} head of numerous 
troops, com2>osed ajJjiarently of vctera'n^volunteers. (') 

(’) ‘‘At the of Rome there was a goiicml invested witlj 

authority for many years, nml the head of a great army (ciu)t tuaffiat 
c.^rreifn). AVas he lYV enemy ? 1 do not tfay he was ; hut 1 know 

that wlioii ] 100 ] )le said so, he w'as silent.” (Cicero, Oratlou a/ter ///s 
rrhn'iiL i}b thn *SV3ndr, lo.)- Ol)j)Vcssos, vos, inejuit, teneho evrr- 
rUft Caisari?.” (Cicero, th IT. Kf.) — “Glodins said 

lie w'owld invade tlie tairia at the heaS of Cy^sar’s arnnj” (Chcero. 
Ot'idioa ()]b (hr Ix^rpart of (hr 2’2.) — “ Ctesar had already gone 

out of Romo with liitt army.*"' (Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 17.) 

(“) In several passages of Cicero’s letters, Caesar is represented 
as being at the gate's of Rome at the head of his army ; and 3 ’et we 
from fiis Comnumfarirft, that at the l)eginning of the war in 
Gaul 1)0 liad ojily four legions, of wdiich one was stationed on the 
hanks of the Rhino, and the thi’ee others at’Aquileia, in Illyria^ 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand how ho could luivo had troop.s 
at tjie gates of Rome,tof which no further mention is made ili tlic 
(‘ouj’se of his campaign. The only .^vay to reconcile the letters of 
Cicero with tlio CommontavieH, is to allow that Cajsar, independently 
of the legions which he found beyond the frontiers of Italy, sum- 
moned to his standard the volunteers and Roman veterans who 
were desirous of following him. Mustering at the gate of Rome, 
they joined him subse(|ueuily in Gaul, and wx*re merged in the 
legions. I’liis supposition is the more probable, as, in 700, when the 
tjuestiou of re-electing Pomj)ey and Crassns to the consulship was 
brought forw'arci, Oujsar scut to Rome a great number of soldiers to 
vote in tlio comitia. Hence, as all the legions had been recruitoil 
in Cisalpine Gaul, the iuhabitants of which did not possess the right 
of Roman city, he must have had other Roman citizens in hi^ army. 
Resides, if Ciosar appealed to the veterans, he only followed the 
cxamjiic of nearly all the Roman generals, and among others of 
Seipio, Fiamininus, and Marius. In fact, when Cornelius Scipi(^ 
departed for the war again.st Autiochus, there were live thousand 
volunteers at the gates of Rome — citizens as well as allies — ^who- 
Inwl served in all the campaigns of liis brotlicr, Scipio Africaniis. 
(Titu5 Livius, XXXVII. 4.) — “When Flamininus left to join the 
legions in Macedonia, he took with him, three thousand veterans 
who had fought against Hannibal and Asdrubal.” (Plutarch, 
Flamininus^ III?) — “Marius, before leaving for the war against 
Jugurtha, appealed to all the bravest soldiers of Latium. He knew 
idost of them for having served under his eyes, and the rest by 
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He even remained there more than two months, in 
order to watch that his departure should not become 
the signal for*the overthrow of hii^ work. 

VI. During this time, jClodius, a restless and 
turbulent spirit, (’)• proud of the support which he had 
lent the triumvirs, as well,as of that he had received 
from them, liltened ojdy to his ’passion, and causod 
laws to be enacted, some, of which, flattering the 
populace and eveii the slaves, menaced ftie State wth 
unarch 3 ^ In virtue of these laws, he re-established 
political associations {coUegid), clubs dangerous* to 
public tranquillity, (^) Avhich Sylla had dissolved^ but 
which were subsequently re-organised to be again 
suppressed in 690 ; (*) he made gtetuitous distribu- 
tions of wheat to the people ; took from the censors 
the right of excluding from the Senate anybody they 
Avished, allowing them only to reject those who 


reputation. Bj force of solicitation, he obliged even the veterans to 
go with him.” (Sallust, War of Jwjurtha, LXXXIV.) 

(^) “ At the present moment he (Clodius) is agitating and raging ; 
he knows not what he wants ; he makes hostile demonstrations on 
this side and on that, and seems to intend to leave to chance where 
he shall strike. When he gives a thought to the unpopularity of the 
present state of thiiigs, you would say he was going to fly ^at the 
authors of it; but when he sees on which side are the means of 
action arid the armed force, he turns round against us.” ^Cicori^ 
Letters to Attic^jiSf 11. 22.) * 

(^) These clubs (collegia compUMMia) had an organisation which 
was almost military, divided into districts, and ct)m^ed eicliftively 
6{ the proletaries. (See Mommsen, Boman History t IIL 290.^- 
“The slaves enrolled under pretence of forming corporations.” 
(Cicero, Oration after his retwn in tJhe SenateplZ.) • 

(•) An exception, however, was made in 69(t in favour of the 
corporations of artisans. (Aaoonius, In Fisone, IV. p. 7 ; In 
neUana, p. 75, edit. Qrelli,) 
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were under condemnation ; (^) forbad the magistrates 
taking omens, or obseiwing the sJfj on the day of the 

4i 

uelibej'ation of the c/jmitia ; (") and, lastl^r, he inflicted 
severe penalties on those who had condemned Roman 
citizens to death unheard. This last enactment was 
evidently directed against Cicero, although his name 
was not mentioned in it-,. In order to insure its 
adoption, its author desired* the acquiescence of Ca.'sa.r, 
who was detained at the gates ,of Rome by the military 
command, which forbad him to enter. Clodius then 
convoked the people outside the walls, and when he 
asked the jprocdnsul his opinion, the latter replied that 
it was well known by his vote in the affair of the 
accomplices of Catiline ; that, nevertheless, he dis- 
approved of a la\t which pronounced penalties upon 
facts which belonged to the past. (^) 

On this occasion the Senate went into mourning, 
in order to exhibit its discontent to all eyes ; but the 
consuls Gabinius and Piso obliged the Senate to 
relinquish this ill-timed demonstration. 

Ca'sar, in order to defend Cicero from the danger 
which threatened him, offered to take him with him 
to Gaul as his lieutenant. (^) Cicero rejected the* offer, 

(*) Cicero, Oration against Piso, 4. — Asconms, On the Oratioti of 
Cicero against pp. 7, 8, edit. Orelli. — Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 13. 

.(2) Dio Cassius, XXXVIII. 

eXpio Cassms, iJpC^VIII. 17. 

<(^) “ I receive from Ccesar the most flattering invitations, asking 
mo to join him as lieutenant.” (Cicero, Letters to Attime, II. 17.) 
“He lias got my enemj^ (Clodiu8)^^transferred to the plebeian order: 
either because he was irritated to see that even his kindness could 
not persuade me to*join his side, or because he yielded to the urgency 
d? others. My refusal could not have been regarded as an insult, for 
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deceiviug himself through his confidence in his own'in- 
fluence, QJ and recksyiing, moreover, on the protection ' 
of Pompey. Jt* appears positive from this, that Clodius 
exceeded Csesar’s' views, a new proof that such instru- 
ments wh.en employed are two-edged swords, which even 
the most skilful li^inds find il difficult to direct. It is 
thus that latcu, Vatinius, aspiring to become praetor, 
received fron# his ol^l p:i,tron this* strong wai’hing ; 
“ Vatinius has (lone fipthing gratuitously during his 
tribuneship ; he who only lodk.'j for money ought to 
<lispense with honours.” (-) In fact, Ca*sar, whose ' 
eiforts to re-establish the popidaf institntions , had 
never slackened, desired neither anarchy nor .demo- 
cratic laws ; and just as he had not approved of the 
pr(jposal of Manilius for the emancipation of the fr^ed- 
nien, so he opposed the re-organisation of the corpora- 
tions, the gratuitous distributions of wheat, and the 
project, s of vengeance entertained by Clodius, who, 
however, continually boasted of his support. 

Crassus, on his part, desiring to be useful to Cicero , 


subsequently to it he advised mo, nay, oven entreated me, to serve , 
him as lieutenant. 1 did not accept this office, not because I thought 
it beneath me, but because I was far from suspecting that the State 
could possibly have, after C;esar, any consuls so infamous as these 
(Piso and Gabinius).” (Cicero, Oration about the Consufar Fro- 

o'iticfiSf 

(*) “Thanks to the pains T take, my popularity ^d my*Bbreug*h 
increase daily. I do not meddle with politics in any way — not^ the 
least. My house is crowded; myirionds gather round me when I 
go abroad; my consulate seems to be begiuiiing®afresh. ft ^ains 
]jrotestationa of attochmenf; and ray confidence is such that at 
times I long for the strife, which I ought alwa^w to di'oad.^' 
(Cicero, Letters to Atticus^ II. 22.^ “Let (?lodius*brmg his accusa- 
tion. Italy will rise as one man.” (Cicero, Letters tg Qumtus, I. 2.) 

(2) Cicero, Oration againsi Vatmius, 16. • • 
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wifhoiit compromising himself, '(^) engaged his son to 
go to his aid. As for Pompej, wavering between 
fear and friendship, he devised a pretext jiot to receive 
Cicero when he came to seek his support. Deprived 
of tliis last resource, the great orator abandoned his 
delusions, and after some show of resistance voluntarily 
Avithdrew. Scarcely had ^ he quitted Jtome when the 
law againpt him <wa» passed without opposition, with 
thje eoncurrenco of those wh(5m Cjcero had looked 
upon as his friends. His goods were confiscated, 
his house razed, and he was exiled to a distance of 
fouK. hundred iHiles. 

Cffsar had skilfully taken precautions that his 
influence should be felt at Home during his absence, 
as Clinch as the instability of the magistracy w6uld 
permit. By the aid of his daughter Julia, whose 
charms and mental accomplishments captivated her 
husband, Caesar retained his influence over Pompey. 
By his favours to the son of Crassus, a young man of 
great merit, who was appointed his lieutenant, he 
assured himself of his father. Cicero is removed, but 
soon Caesar will consent to his return, and will con- 
ciliate him again, by taking into his favour his brother 
Quintus. There remains the opposition of Cato. 
Clodius undertakes to remove him under the pretence 
of an honofirable mission; he is sent to Cyprus to 
dethrone King Ptolemy,* whose irregularities excited 
thfe hatred of his subjects. (®), Finally, all the men 
of importance who had ,any chance of obtaining 

(^) Plutarch, 48. (*) Plutarch, Oicero, 41. 

(3) Velleius Paterculus, 11. 45. 
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employment are gainecl to the cause of Csesar ; some 
even engage themselyes to him by writing. (^) He 
can thus pro(^ed to his province ; Destiny is about, 
to open a new path ; immortal* glory awaits’ him 
beyond the Alps, and this glory, reflected upon Home, 
will change the faqe of the world,’ 

VII. We »have sljown Ca;sar (i)eying only his The Expi,?. 
political convicticns, whether as the ardent proipoter 

* • . * n 1 

of all popular me^^sures, or as •tlve declared partisan of 
Porapey ; we have shown him aspiring with a noble 
ambition to power and honours ; but w'e ar(i not igno- 
rant that historians in general give other motives for 
his conduct. They represent him, in G84, as having 
alrtMy his plans defined, his schejnes arranged, .his 
instruments all prepared. They attribute to him 
an absolute prescience of the future, the faculty of 
directing men and things at his will, and of ren- 
dering each one, unknowingly, the accomplice of his 
profound designs. AH his actions have a. hidden 
motive, which the historian boasts of’ having dis- 
covered. If Cajsar raises up again the standard of 
Marius, makes himself the defender of the oppressed, 
and the persecutor of the hired assassins o^ past 
tjTanny, it is to acquire a concurrence necessary to 
his ambition ; if he contends with Cicero in 'favodr 
of legality in the trial of fife accomplices of CatiliYic, 
or to maintain an agrarian law of which he appro»ves 
the political aim, or if, to repair a great injustice of 
Sylla, he supports the restoration of.tte children of 
(«) Suetonius, XXIIL 
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thfe proscribed to tbeir rights,’ it is for the, purpose 
of compromising the great orator with tiie popular 
.party. If, on the contrary, he places his influence 
at tfie service of 'Pompey ; if, on the occasion of 
the w'ar against the pirates, he contributes to obtain 
for him an authority considered , exorbitant ; if he 
seconds the plebiscitum which further confers upon 
him 'the command of the ai^my against Mithridates ; if 
subsequently he causes extra6rdinary honom'S to be 
awarded him, though • absent, it ,is still with the 
Machiavellian aim of making the greatness of Pompey 
redound to hiu own profit. So that, if he defends 
liberty, it is to ruin his adversaries ; if he defends 
jiower, it is to accustom the Eomans to tyranny. 
Finally, if Casay seeks the consulate, like all ’ the 
members of the Eoman nobility, it is, say they, 
because he already foresees, beyond the fasces of 
the consul and the dust of battles, the dictatorship 
and even the throne. Such an interpretation results 
I'rom tVe too common fault of not being able to 
appreciate fsfcts in themselves, but according to the 
complexion which subsequent events have given 
them. 

Steange inconsistency, to impute to great men at 
the same time mean motives and superhum^ fore- 
thought ! Ifo, it was not the miserable thought of 
checking Cicero which ghided Caesar; he had not 
reoourse to a* tactic more or less ’ skilful : he obeyed a 
profound conviction, and what proves it indisputably 
is, that once elevated to power his first , acts are to 
execute, as consul or dictator, what as a citizen he 
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had supported : witness the agrarian law and tlie 
restoration^ of the proscribed. No, if he supports 
Pompey, it is^ not because he thinks that he can. 
degrade him after having once 'elevated him, but 
because this illustrious captain had embraced the 
same cause as hirpsclf ; for it would not have been 
given to any one to read so far into the future as to 
predict the uae which, the, conqaercr of IS^thridates 
would make of h’.s triulnphs and veritable popularity. 
In fact, when he disembarked in Italy,' Eome was in 
anxiety : will he disband his army ? (^) Such was 
from all quarters the cry of alarm. If he .returuB as 
a master, no one is able to resist him. Contrary to 
the general expectation, Pompey disbanded his troops. 
Ho •v then could Caesar foresee beforehand a modera- 
tion then so unusual ? 

Is it truer to say that Caesar, haAnng become pro- 
consul, aspired to the sovereign power? No, in 
departing for Haul he could no more have thought of 
reigning over Eome, than could General Buenaparte 
starting for Italy in 1796 have dredmed of the 
Empire. Was it possible for Caesar to foresee that, 
during a sojourn of ten years in Gaul, he would there 
link Fortune to him for ever, and that, at the qpd of 
this lo^g space of time, the public mind at Eome would 
still bp favourable to his projects ? Could he foresee 

(') “ The rumours which preceded Pomp^j iJad ftiused grlht con- 
sternation there, because it ^d been said that he meant to enter 
the city with his army.” (Plutarch, Pompey, 45.)«-“ However, 
every one di«aded Pompey in tfie greatceff d«^?<e: no one knew 
whether he would disband his army or not.” (Dk) Ca|BiuB, XXXVIT. 
44.) • • 
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tli 5 ,t the death of his daughter would break. the ties 
which attached him to Pou^ey ?,»that CrasSus, instead 
■of returning in triumph from the East, jvould be con- 
quered and slain by the Parthians ? that the murder 
of Clodius would throw all Italy into commotion ? 
and, finally, thqt anarchy, which .he had sought to 
stifie by the triumvirate, would be the <;ause of his own 
eleva^tion ? Ca?sar h'ad before bis eyes great examples 
foY I'.is guidance ; he marched in dhe track of the 
Seipios and cJf Paulv.s ' .Emilius ; .the hatred of his 
enemies forced him, like Sylla, to seize upon the 
dicbitorshi^), blit for a more noble cause, and by a 
course of proceeding exempt from vengeance and 
crueltv. 

<Let us not continually seek little passions'' in 
great souls. The success of superior men — and it is a 
consoling thought — is due rather to the loftiness of 
their sentiments, than to the speculations of selfish- 
ness and cunning; this success depends much more 
(m their skill in taking advantage of circumstances, 
than on thal presumption, blind enough to believe 
itself capable of creating events, which are in the 
hands of Ood alone. Certainly, Cfcsar had faith in 
his destiny, and confidence in his genius; but faith is 
11 n instinct, not a calculation, and genius foresees the 

f uture withotit understanding its mysterious progress. 
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Educating Students. ByJ.^R. Beard, D.D. i2mo. 

In paper covers, 3s. cloth boarcj^, 3s. 6d. • 

The Efiglish Lungucigq in its* Ele- . 

ments and Forms.^ With a History of tts Origin and 
DcvelopmeAt. Dosigped for the use of Teatliers as 
well as Pupils, and for General Referonce. By Wtlliam 
C. Foavler/ 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ^ » 

Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the " 

English Language. By NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D.* To^ 
which are added Accentuated Lists of Scripturti Proper 
Names, and of both Classical and Modern Names of 
# Places. i8mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. * 

English Spelling and Reading Book. I 

With more than 150 Engravings on Wood. New* 
Edition. 128 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, is. 

Sixpenny Lessons in French, witli i 

Rules for Pronunciation, on a Plan no less*Ndvel thcji^ i 
Simple. Reprinted in a revised fofm. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. 

Cassell's Lessons in French; contain- 

ing a Coniplete View of the Idioms of thp Frcncl> 
Language, in a series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. 
t 3 y Professor P'asQUELLE. New Edition, Revised and 
Ipiproved by Professor De Lolme. •i2mo.* Parfs I. 
and II., in paper covers, 2s. each; in cloth, aST 6d. 
each. The Two Parts complete in Qne Volume, cloth, 

4s. 6d. ^ . * * 

Key to Cassell's Lessons dn Frenth. 

i2mo. Paper covers, is.; cloth, le, 6 i}. 



Cassell^ Fetter^ and GalpirCs Educational Worlds. 


Cassell's French ManuaJ,; or, % flow 

1 / to Speak French as a Frenchman. By* Professor De 
• Lo^^ME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

The object of this manual is to place within the reach of the English, 
student a treatise which will enable him to speak the hh-ench language with 
the same purity as a Parisian. A coj^ous vocabulary of substantives, adjeg* 
^,ves, verbs, and particles is subjiSned. 

# 

The Fi^cnch Reader <{ containing Ex- 

^tracts fiy)m the' Best Authors.^ Designed for the 
' Im;)rovement of Students in rfading*the P'rench Lan- 
guage. Nevv Edition., By Professor De Lolme. 
• i2mo, paper covers, 2^s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

'1 Freucli-FMglish and EngUsh-French 

J * Dictionary. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the 

*' h'rchch Academy, Beschcrelle, Landais, &c. ; the Eng- 

j I lish Imperial, Johnson, Webster, &c. ; together with 

tijc Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of bot^i 
Languages. By Professors De Lolme and Wallace, 
U and 'Mknry Bridgeman. Small 8vo, in One Volume, 

' ^ cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

. 

Cassell's Lessons in German; con- 

taining a Complete View of the Idioms of the German 
Laugimge, in a series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. 
By W. H. Woodbury. New and Revised Edition. 
i2mo. Parts I. and IL, paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 
2s. 6d. each; complete in One Volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

I In these Lessons theory is united to practice. One by one the rules of 

i ,rhe language are introduced, its idioms are made familiar by repetition, and 

I the attentir;!! of the student is especially directed to the points of difference 

I between liis own language and that which he is studying. 

iCe^ ' to the Lessors in German. 

Revj^ed Editioi\ 42mo, paper covers, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

Tl^ German-English and English- 

German Pr&nouncfng Dictionary. Small 8vo, cloth, 

[ 7s. 6d. Sttong^y bound in leather, 93." 
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Cassell^ Fetter^ and Galpin's Educational Works, 

The *Pronouncing German ReadeK 

Consisting of Kxtracts in Prose and Verse, with appro- 
priate Vocabularies. i2mo, paper covers, ; cloth^ 

IS. 6d. • 

The German Reader; containing 

Choice SeleAions from the best# German Authors, in 
Prose and Verse, a complete Vocabulary, and Refer- 
ences “ Cassell’s L^sson^ in ^German.” By W. H. 
Woodbury. i2mo,‘])aper covers, 2s. ; Cloth, 2s.j5d. 

A Catecktsm of 'hatin ' (grammar; 

containing the Etymology and Syntax ; for the Use of 
Schools and Families. Fcap. 8vo,»clotl^ boards, is. 

First Lessons in Latin; or, a ’Short' 

and Easy Introduction to the Latin Language. Com- 
prising Grammar, Exercises, Cand Vocabulary. By 
Professors ANDREWS and STODDARD. 12 mo, paper 
covers, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Cassell's Lessons in Latin, By the 

Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. i2mo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 3s. 

Key to Dr. Beards Lessons m Lati'> ^ 

i2mo, paper covers, is,; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Latin Grammar. For th« Use 

^of Schools and Colleges. By Professors Andrews 
and Stoddard. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. 6d. • • 

• • ^ 

The Latin Reader. •'•Adapted to 

"Cassell’s Latiit Grammar;” consisting of t'abl^. 
Mythology, Anecdotes of Eminent Men, Roman Jiis- 
tory, and Ancient Geographjf; to ^hich is appended ' 
an appropriate Dictionary. i2mo, clpth, is. 6d. 


C»3 





^ , 

Cassell^ Fetter^ and Galpit^s Educational Works. 


Cassell's Latin Exercises. Adapted 

/ ’ to Andrews and Stoddrrd’s* “ Latin Grammar.” 
' l2njo, cloth, 2s. r 

f 

‘ Cassell's Latin-English and English- 

Latin Dictionary. By 5 - R- Beard, D.D., and C. 
Beard, B.A. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d.,* cloth ; strongly 
bound in leather, 9s. 

Lessons in Greek : incljidin^ a Gram- 

mar of the Language, i« ^!asy and Progressive 
Lessons, witlf numerows 'Exercises foK Translating from 
# Greek into English, and from English into Greek, &c. 
&c. By the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. i2mo. In 
stv^ covers, 3s/6d. ; cloth, 4s. {See Specimen Page) 

I ' The 'Acts of the Apostles in the 

Original Greek, according to the Text of Augustus 
Thilin, with Notes, and a Lexicon. For the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. By 
,, JojtN J. Owen, D.D. 'i2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cassell's Euclid: being the First Six 

Books, with the Eleventh and Twelfth of EUCLID, 
l^^ditcd^by Professor WALLACE, A.M., of the Glasgow 
' Uni^^ersity, and Collegiate Tutor of the University of 
London. cVown 8vo, stiff covers, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

ICey to Cassell's Euclid; containing 

the Enunciations of all the Propositions and Corolla- 
' rics.* 3 2 mo, paper covers, 4d. 

Arithmetic, for the Young: teaching 

‘ 411 e Science of Numbers by/neans of Familiar Objects. 
I2m9, in pap^r Qovers, is. ; in cloth boards, is. 6d. 

j The Elements of Arithmetic. By 

Professor WALLACfe. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, is.; 
cloth, IS. 6d^ • 
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Cassell^ Fetter^ and Galpin's Educational Works, • 

• 

• • 

Key ^ the Elements '"of A rithmetic. 

Containing Answers all Questions in the above * * 
Work. •32mo, paper covers, 4^. * “ * 

The Elements of Algebra, for the 

use of Schools, College*, aad the Self-taught. 

Professor W.^LLACE, A.M., of th^ University of Glas- 
gow, and floIJegiate Tutor of the University of London. * 
Crown ^vo, paper covSrf, Is. ^ cloth, is. 6d. • 

Cassells * Bio'graphical Dictionary. * 

By the Rev, J. R. Bea^l^ D.D. • i2mo, cloth, 3s.; \ 
strongly bound in leather, 4s. • 

Science Popularly Explaintd ; •‘crtn- 

taining 4,000 Questions and Answers on •general • 
Science. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lessons in Spanish; hy which ‘any" 

Student of ordinary capacity may learn in a few weeks • 
to Read, Speak, and Write the Spanish Language , - 
idiomatically. i2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lessons in Italian; being an Ele- 

mentary Grammar of the Language ; with i^mcroi^ 
Italian-English and English-Italian Bxercises, a com- 
pendious Vocabulary, &c. By Charles Tausenau,^ 
M.D. of the University of Pavia, and Professor of thV | 
, German and Italian Languages. i2mo. In stiff j 
covers, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. {See Specuncri Page) 

0 

A ^Popular Account of the Steam 

Engine. By Professor ^WALLACE. • New* Edifipn, 
Illustrated. i2mo, boards, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. * 

3 > 

Geography and Atlas. By Pete^ 

Parley. A New Edition, for the use of Schools ^nd 
Private Families. ?vo, pap?r wrJpper, is.; cloth, 

IS. 6d. " 




BOOKS ESPECIALLY WRITTEN 
FOR THE "YOUNQ, 


The Royal GdlleVy of JCings and 

Queens. Embellished with Portraits our English 
Sovereigns. Be^.utifiilly printed on ton^i paper, and 

t ^ ' 

'ver^ handsomely bound in cloth, crown 8vo, price 5s. 

The Family Picture History of Eng- 

land. From the Earliest Period to the Reign of Her 
Majesty Tjuecn Victoria. Crown 4to, embellished 
' wrapper, 3s. 6d.; cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

A/aey Ho%vitt\ Illustrated Library fo^ 

the Young : each containing a variety of interesting 
and Instructive Matter for Young People. Profusely 
Illustrated, in fancy boards, with plain Illustrations, 
3s. 6d., or with coloured Plates, 7s. each volume. QFwo 
Volumes 7 iow ready ^ each of which is vi itself distimt 
• froili t)ie other) 

'Famous Events in General History. 

Illustrated by a number of beautiful Engravings, and 
written with the special view to interest and instruct 
Young People. Crown 4to, in an embellished wrapper, 

’ 3s. 6d. ; clotjii extra gilt^ 5s. * ^ 

The Children'^' of Scripture. By the 

c Author of ‘'Chickseed without ‘ Ckickweed,” &c. &c. ; 
assisted by tjie Rey. T. WiLSON. Bound in cloth, and 
illustrated with Eight coloured Plates,^ price 2s. 6d. 
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Cassell^ Petter^ GalpitCs Books especially written for the Young. » 


The Bible Piqture StorfBook. Beauti-j 

fully Illustrated throllghout, and written in a simiple 
style, to interest Children in Bible Narratives and "" 
Characters. The Old Testament, 3s. 6d. plain, and f 
7s. coloured. The NeW TESTAMENT, 3s. 6d. plain^ 
and 7s. coloured. 

Peter Parley s'^efies of Popular Books. 

New Editions, eleganlly •bound in full gilt cloth, for * 
Gift Books. 

Two Shillings each. 

PERSEVERE AND PROSPER; OR, THE SABT.E HUNTERS. ^ 
CHEERFUL CilERRY ; OR, MAKE THE BEST OF EL* 

WIT T30UGHT; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF ROBERT MERRY* 
"^HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO 1^'. 

E*"QU1SITIVE JACK AND HIS AUNT MARY. 

DICK BOLDHERO IN SEARCH OF HIS UNCLE. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF THOMAS TROTTER, AS * 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ASIA AND AFRICA. 

PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 
Edited by Rev. T. Wilson. 


j 

CASSELL*S 

FAMILY PICTURE BOOKS. 

' Sixpence, plains floured, One Shilling. 

These books ar^ got up in a superior manner, and ar^ 
designed to form one of tj^e most jpleasu^abTe and instJuc.^ 
tive series of Ckildren’s Books extant. 
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TOPULA^ HAND-BOOKS. 

r 

i2mo, cloth, IS. each; free Ijy po 5 t for .13 stamps. 


r AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE 

EXPERlMKX'l'S . containing an end- 
Ic'^s variety of Winter Evening Amuse- 
' ^ incuts for Youth. ^ ” 

“ Will be an acceptable pref^nt to an 
^ ingenious boj " — 

BOOK-KEEPING, BV SINGLE 
AND /ufDlJLE ENTRY. R^led 
Account Hooks Ditto, extfa, is 6d. 
eaclf Set 

“ A verf handy little work.” — Brighton 
Cau'fte. 

^ BUSINESS ; a Dictitnary of tjie 

Terms and Technicalities used in Com- 
mon e, and dailies of Foreign Moneys, 
Weights, and .Measures. 

*• Exceedingly useful to eve*' one desirous 
of kiumui^ ex.ictly \f’iiat the various terms 
einpluyftl lu business represent.” — News and 
f I'xtuki'rs yon^-nai 

. , CHESS; containing a clear Exposi- 

tionof the Came, LaWsof Chess, Technical 
*lcrni'.. .AiUiie to Young Rl.aycrs, ike ; 

\Mih ai^'Vccount of the dilTcrcnt C^enings 
and Eiioing'- of Caines, <ic Thl Game 
of “‘DH AUCHlb” IS also explained in 
tins Volume 

“ A most useful little manual”— .£<//«- 

qturo/i 

C IVIL SERVICE ; being a com- 
plete (’ruide to the Examinations for the 
.Appomimcnts to the various Departments 
m the Ci\il bcivice 

DOMP'.STJC RECIPES ; including 

Cookery, yd j Variety of valuable and 
^mteresliii^j nfonriation. 

EB.OCUTioN ANl/ ORATORY; 

being a systematic Compendium of the 
*. ^necc'^'«ary Rules for attaining Proficiency 
in Reading and Speaking. 

” A nice little work, easily ma-stered. . , . 
Calcul.ated to make its students good readers 
and effective speakers.” — Brad/ord Observer. 

LMERGEilCIP^S ; containing Hints 

and C.uitions to those engaged in Dan- 
gerous (Jcciipations, and to Sufieit -s by 
the common Casualties of Life. 

“Contains h*mts worth its weight in gold.” 

— Cif/>e and Natal Nezvs. ♦ 

I/I'K/LTETTE ; being a complete 

Cuide to tlig Usages of Polite ^Wtyety. 

“It gvves good advice useful hints 
for thc.abservaiice of the amenities of social 
life ” — Aiux 'I cle^a/>h. 

GAl^DENING.* By George 

Clknnv a (juidc to ifie Cultivsmon of 
Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers. Espe- 
cially adapted to Aiiuatf urs. * 


HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Containing the Best Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Health , with a Popular 
Description of the various Functions of 
the Human Body as affecting its Ceneral 
Health. 

HOW TO COLOUR A PHOTO- 

^ «RAPH IN on. OR WATKR It 
Contains all the information necessary to 
» acquire proficiency in the art of Colour- 
ing Photographs in Oil or Water, on 
Pap/r or Glass, together with a last of 
/theTigments used, their RIethod of Pre- 
paration, &c. &c. 

INVESTMENTS : a complete Ac- 
(Munt of the Public Securities, Railway 
Shares, Foreign Stocks, and other means 
of Investment, Explanatory .and Statis- 
tical, with Information to the latest date 
“This work is destined to gn through 

many editions The cli.ipters on 

house property and mortgages arc very ex- 
cellently and clearly written, and will be of 
great value to those who are about to invest 
in this description of property ” — Econo?nist. 

LETTER WRITLNG; with Ili-^ 

on Composition and Style, an ' F ^ 
Similes of Handwriting, including Mod s 
of the Style required in the Civil Serv 
“ A decided improvement upon any othc ■ 
manual of the kind with whicn we are ac- 
quainted.” — Spectator, March a 3 rd 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being 

a Popular Guide to Physical .uul Experi- 
mental Philosophy, from the simplest 
Elements to the Phenomena of Electri- 
city and Magnetism. With Eighty Wood 
Engravings. 

“ As a book of reference, or as an ele- 
mentary work, this little treatise, so far as it 
goes, leaves nothing to be desired.” — British 
Press and Jersey Times. 

OUR DOMESTIC PETS : con- 
taining Descriptive Notices of FavovfHte 
Birds and other Animals the Mode of 
Preserving them in Health, ffec. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Will be found 

invaluable ; containing a Complete System 
of Instruction in the/^ of taking rjetures 
by means of Light, including Descriptions 
of all the various Processes in use, the 
, j Best Method of Performing 'lucin, the 
Causes of Failure, &c. &g. 

RAILWAY SITUATIONS : inclu- 
ding tl^c Complete ^System of Railway 
Accounts aAd Ketums, to which arc added 
valuable Hints on Commercial Employ- 
ments generally. ^ 

“A very useful manual. The forms of 
railway accounts aM returns add a great 
value to the maiHiM.” — City Press. 
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